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CHAPTER  I 

THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD 

LET  me  paint  it  as  I  see  it:  A  ram 
bling  farmhouse  on  a  hilltop,  fronting  east 
ward  ;  only  two  stories  and  a  half  high,  yet 
many-roomed,  and  overflowing  with  the 
life,  young  and  old,  of  a  family  of  a  dozen 
or  more;  painted  a  modest  brown  as  if 
avoiding  publicity,  yet  with  hospitable  por 
ticos,  low  window-seats,  open  fireplaces, 
wide,  heavy  doors,  the  spacious  hall 
through  the  center — all  indicative  of  Vir 
ginian  country  life  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  even  to  the  bygone 
fashion  of  many  retainers  about  the  place, 
and  of  guests  coming  and  going  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  and  welcomed,  too, 
with  the  Virginian  cordiality. 

The  master's  portrait? — a  portly  gentle 
man  with  iron-gray  hair  brushed  back  (a  la 
pompadour)  from  the  massive  forehead 
and  falling  long  about  the  neck  after  the 
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fashion  of  his  times;  prominent  blue  eyes 
of  a  fine  intelligence ;  Roman  nose;  massive 
chin ;  somewhat  stern  lines  about  the  clean 
shaven  mouth,  contradicting  the  genial 
look  of  the  eyes ;  the  tout  ensemble  a  com 
bination  of  yeoman  and  statesman  not  un 
common  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Mother 
State:  in  other  words,  the  portrait  of  a 
man  who  for  a  score  of  years  had  repre 
sented  at  Richmond  "ye  old  county  of 
Frederick"  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 

Not  many  miles  away,  in  the  preceding 
century,  had  Lord  Thomas  Fairfax  deigned 
to  live  at  Greenway  Court  after  the  man 
ner  of  an  English  nobleman  eschewing 
society  for  the  ruder  independence  of  fron 
tier  life;  and  hither  had  come  George 
Washington  to  carve  young  fame,  survey 
ing,  doubtless,  those  very  lands  that  in  later 
years  were  to  pass  from  the  Fairfax  heirs 
for  a  mere  song  to  become  the  camping 
ground  of  other  emigrants  than  the  Eng 
lish.  For  in  the  very  year  of  Washington's 
birth  in  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia, 
there  had  come  trooping  over  the  hills  into 
the  Valley  the  first  of  those  German  settlers 
whose  influence  to  this  day  is  felt  along  the 
banks  of  the  beautiful  Shenandoah.  We 
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see,  then,  two  distinctive  elements  at  work 
in  the  making  of  the  Valley  and  the  Valley 
people :  the  one,  England,  with  her  cultured 
noblemen,  her  fair  women,  her  brave 
soldiery,  her  " country  gentlemen" — from 
whom  sprung  the  F.  F.  V.'s,*  whose  names 
are  carved  on  every  State  monument,  and 
whose  brains  entered  into  the  making  of 
the  Declaration  and  the  Constitution,  a 
charmed  circle  of  social  and  intellectual 
and  religious  prestige  such  as  is  seldom 
known  in  the  history  of  any  State.  Side 
by  side  with  them,  and  marching  steadily 
within  the  lines,  came  the  second  phalanx — • 
the  thrifty  Scotch,  the  patriotic  Germans, 
the  sturdy  Hollanders,  the  Huguenots  of 
France — privates  at  first,  by  reason  of 
their  later  coming,  but  men  of  mighty  cali 
bre,  and  all  of  one  mind  in  that  they  were 
Protestants,  many  of  whom  in  the  New 
World  took  the  Church  of  England  for 
their  religious  home. 

Of  this  latter  class  there  came  to  Vir 
ginia,  about  the  year  1750,  in  a  ship  from 
Holland,  the  ancestors  of  the  Fairfield  clan, 
who  had  by  an  English-Dutch  intermarri 
age  mixed  up  the  genealogy  in  such  a  way 

*First  families  of  Virginia. 
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as  to  cause  distraction  to  the  family  tree 
even  to  the  present  day ;  for,  if  an  English 
man  marry  a  Dutchwoman,  and  their  son, 
after  arrival  in  the  New  World,  take  to 
wife  a  Scotch  lassie,  and  their  son,  in  turn, 
win  an  Anglo-Virginian  bride,  what  is  the 
correct  nationality  of  their  descendants'? 
Good  old  names  they  had — David,  Jacob, 
Jemina  (surely  Hebrew),  softening  into 
Margaret  and  Lewis  for  the  Scotch,  and 
drifting  finally  into  Alice,  John,  Roger, 
Charles  and  William,  as  the  Saxon  element 
predominated.  Yet  was  the  surname  truly 
English,  with  representatives  in  Berkshire 
to  this  day ;  also,  in  works  of  heraldry  you 
would  find  their  pedigree  and  see  their  coat- 
of-arms  bearing  the  inscription,  "Without 
God,  castles  are  nothing." 

The  first  of  the  clan  to  settle  in  Frederick 
County,  within  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  and  in  sight  of  the  Shenandoah 
River,  was  David  I,  the  same  who  married 
the  bonny  Scotch  Margaret.  He  became 
rich  in  the  lumber  trade,  for  vast  were  the 
forests  at  his  command;  and  as  he  pros 
pered  he  built  for  himself  a  mansion  over 
looking  the  river,  and  not  far  from  the 
Ferry  which  bears  the  family  name.  David 
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I  and  his  son  William  gave  good  service  to 
the  Bevolutionary  cause  at  Valley  Forge 
and  elsewhere;  and  William  I  was  sent  to 
the  legislature  of  Virginia  for  some  years 
thereafter.  So  we  come  to  the  Master  of 
Fairfield  at  the  time  of  this  story's  opening, 
a  son  who  followed  in  his  father's  footsteps 
as  a  farmer-statesman,  a  good  churchman, 
and  a  kind  parent.  Whatever  the  virtues 
or  the  failings  of  the  Fairfield  owners,  this 
one  possession  was  theirs  in  common — a 
numerous  offspring ;  as  will  readily  be  seen 
from  the  obituary  of  the  first  David,  pub 
lished  in  the  Daily  Intelligencer  of  Wash 
ington,  I).  C. : 

"Died,  Feb.  13,  18—,  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  -  — ,  Ferry,  David;  aged  ninety- 
two  (92)  years,  for  nearly  seventy  of  which 
he  resided  in  Frederick  County.  He  raised 
a  numerous  and  respectable  family  of  chil 
dren;  and  his  descendants,  consisting  of 
children,  grandchildren,  great-grandchil 
dren  and  one  great-great-grandchild,  it  is 
estimated  amount  to  two  hundred  and  forty 
persons ! ' ' 

But  what  of  the  "Old  Homestead"?  Is 
it  nothing  more  than  a  time-worn  house  on 
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the  hilltop  ?  Ah,  yes !  much  more,  could  the 
vision  of  it  stay — of  emerald  fields  sloping 
to  the  highway,  of  a  clear  streamlet  circling 
the  meadowland,  of  sheep  dotting  the  green 
pastures,  of  tinkling  cowbells,  of  woodland 
pathways  bedecked  with  wildflowers,  of 
birds'  songs  in  the  treetops,  of  blooded 
steeds  and  faithful  watchdogs,  of  the 
mother  in  the  home,  and  of  the  children 
growing  to  manhood  and  womanhood  one 
by  one :  all  this  and  more  could  be  told  you 
by  the  youth  Roger,  who  stands  beside  the 
old  stile  gazing  across  to  eastward  at  the 
purple  mountains  that  bound  his  present 
horizon.  Roger  is  seventeen  years  old  at 
this  time;  in  appearance,  he  is  not  unlike 
his  father  save  that  he  is  of  taller  and  slim 
mer  figure,  and  his  quickness  of  manner  in 
dicates  a  greater  nervous  energy  coupled 
with  a  keener  sensitiveness  of  temper.  His 
complexion  is  fair;  sunny  brown  hair 
frames  the  high,  white  forehead;  the  Mas 
ter's  prominent  features  are  in  the  son's 
face  reproduced,  but  lightened  by  the 
gaiety  of  youth  and  overflowing  spirits. 
Upon  this  particular  afternoon  of  summer, 
however,  the  lad's  face  wears  a  thoughtful 
aspect,  and  his  gaze  turns  often  to  the  town 
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of  Fairville,  one  mile  distant,  but  plainly 
visible  to  the  southward.  Roger's  thoughts 
are  busy  with  the  change  about  to  take 
place  in  his  school  life,  hitherto  confined  to 
the  limits  of  the  home  circle,  with  young 
relatives  for  companions,  but  soon  to  be 
exchanged  for  that  of  a  pupil  in  the  pre 
paratory  college  recently  started  in  Fair 
ville,  by  a  University  of  Virginia  graduate, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  scions  of  the  Eng 
lish-Virginian  aristocracy  already  referred 
to.  With  the  most  of  them  he  had  a  speak 
ing  acquaintance,  but  henceforth  they  were 
to  be  his  associates  in  a  more  intimate 
sense.  His  sensitive  nature  shrank  from 
the  coming  ordeal  even  while  his  sturdy  in 
dependence  of  spirit  nerved  him  to  the  ful 
filment  of  his  ambitions ;  for  Roger  of  Fair- 
field  had  that  within  him  which  forbade  him 
to  yield  the  palm  to  lesser  minds. 


CHAPTER  II 

A  HOUSE  PARTY 

IT  was  toward  the  end  of  the  summer, 
when  the  press  of  farm  work  was  somewhat 
abated  and  there  was  a  lull  before  the  corn- 
cutting  season,  that  the  clan  assembled  in 
force  at  Fairfield  for  an  old-fashioned  con 
clave  whose  avowed  purpose  was  to  discuss 
matters  of  family  interest,  past,  present, 
and  future ;  and  in  passing  to  enjoy  such  a 
good  social  time  as  so  respectable  and  pros 
perous  a  connection  deserved. 

First  and  foremost  in  importance  was 
the  latest  bridal  couple  (there  was  always 
a  newly  married  pair  to  be  feted  at  the  an 
nual  gathering  at  Fairfield),  no  less  person 
ages  than  the  fourth  daughter,  Rebecca, 
and  her  King  and  Queen  County  husband ; 
and  of  course  the  older  married  brothers 
and  sisters  flocked  to  the  homestead  in 
honor  of  the  occasion.  Aunts,  uncles  and 
cousins  were  also  at  the  feast;  the  larder 
was  packed  in  anticipation;  and  the  table 
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groaned  beneath  the  load  of  good  things 
compounded  by  the  busy  housewife,  while 
the  servants  ran  hither  and  thither  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  eldest  daughter, 
Elsa,  a  handsome  young  woman  who  had 
upset  the  family  traditions  by  so  far  dis 
daining  matrimony  and  devoting  herself  to 
the  upbringing  of  her  younger  sisters  and 
brothers,  whom  the  amiable  mother  gladly 
relegated  to  Elsa's  watchful  care.  Indeed, 
every  one  depended  upon  Elsa;  and  what 
wonder  that  her  once  graceful  figure 
stooped  a  little,  and  the  sharp  lines  deep 
ened  in  the  fair  face  as  the  years  passed 
by;  that  she  dressed  more  plainly  each  suc 
ceeding  season;  and  tried,  but  in  vain,  to 
brush  straight  back  from  either  ear  the  re 
bellious  auburn  curls  that  once  had  been 
(so  she  reasoned  now)  a  source  of  vanity. 
Elsa  was  a  fine  housekeeper,  it  goes  with 
out  saying;  for  were  not  all  the  Fairfield 
women  industrious  and  domestic  from  the 
start?  And  if  here  and  there  some  way 
ward  younger  sister  evinced  aspirations  for 
poetry  and  art,  such  foolishness  was  nipped 
in  the  bud  by  the  ridicule  of  sensible  house 
wives  who  excelled  in  cookery,  dressmak 
ing,  and  even  millinery,  to  say  nothing  of 
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spinning,  weaving  and  house-cleaning.  Such 
evening  amusements  as  dancing,  singing, 
and  card-playing  were,  however,  allowable 
as  recreations,  and  freely  indulged  in  upon 
occasions  like  the  present,  by  both  old  and 
young. 

Sounds  of  revelry  were  often  heard,  then, 
at  Fairfield,  especially  on  summer  even 
ings;  pretty,  rosy-cheeked  girls  in  party 
array  waltzed  in  the  wide  hallway  with 
young  gallants  whom  they  had  known  from 
babyhood,  and  had  but  recently  come  to 
look  upon  as  beaux.  Other  young  couples 
promenaded  on  the  greensward  in  the 
moonlight,  while  still  others  were  seated  on 
the  porches  chatting  merrily  together,  and 
partaking  of  ices  handed  around  by  the 
dark-skinned  pages  who  exchanged  greet 
ings  (African  fashion)  with  Mars'  Joe  or 
Miss  Becky,  as  the  case  might  be.  Young 
and  old  alike  basked  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  summer  evening,  the  moonlight,  and  the 
balmy  air,  the  strains  of  music  lending  en 
chantment  to  the  hour. 

"Jamie,  it's  your  turn  to  play,"  called 
Maggie 's  merry  voice,  as  a  pretty  brunette 
maiden  rose  from  the  piano,  beckoning  to 
her  youngest  brother  to  take  her  place. 
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"Yes,  Jamie,  give  us  a  song,"  cried  one 
and  another  of  the  guests  as  the  lad — for 
he  was  barely  fifteen — came  forward  with 
the  modest  grace  that  became  him  well.  He 
was  an  attractive  fellow,  this  youngest  son 
of  the  household,  of  a  type  not  uncommon 
in  the  clan — medium  stature,  well-knit 
frame,  complexion  somewhat  dark  yet  clear 
withal,  regular  features,  dark  hair  of  wavy 
texture,  and  eyes  a  gray-blue  that  looked 
out  softly  from  beneath  black-fringed 
lashes.  Such  was  James  in  appearance; 
but  how  picture  his  rare,  sunny  smile  and 
his  Sweet,  good  nature  in  those  boyhood 
days "?  He  was  a  born  musician,  possessed 
of  a  keen  ear,  a  caressing  touch,  and  a 
fairly  good  voice  for  singing;  and  he  was 
quite  accustomed  to  playing  accompani 
ments  for  his  cousins'  amusement.  Song 
followed  song,  the  program  ending  with  a 
lively  polka  to  which  the  elders  kept  time 
by  tapping  the  feet  while  the  young  people 
whirled  around  the  room  and  out  into  the 
hall  in  an  ecstasy  of  merriment. 

Roger,  too,  was  the  gay  cavalier  among 
his  pretty  girl  cousins,  playing  the  young 
host  (thereby  relieving  his  father  not  a 
little)  with  a  good  will,  his  hearty  laughter 
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ringing  out  now  and  again  above  the  hum 
of  conversation  and  the  music,  which  finally 
ceased  as  Elsa  ordered  the  younger  set  off 
to  bed,  the  midnight  hour  having  struck. 

Roger  and  James  roomed  together  in  a 
tiny  apartment  next  the  roof;  but  though 
crowded,  there  was  space  for  rifles  and 
fishing  rods,  and  also  for  a  set  of  book 
shelves  containing  a  little  library  of  class 
ics,  the  volumes  worn  with  use  and  pen 
cilled  here  and  there  after  Roger's  own 
fashion.  Downstairs  there  were  few  books 
save  the  law  volumes  filling  the  old  mahog 
any  bookcase  in  the  hall ;  for  the  Masters  of 
Fairfield  were  rather  students  of  men  than 
of  books;  and  the  women,  barring  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  read  chiefly  the  Bible, 
the  county  paper,  and  the  Lady's  Magazine. 
Hence,  Roger's  literary  taste  was  a  subject 
of  kindly  gossip  among  the  relatives,  and  a 
source  of  some  little  outlay  on  his  part,  al 
though  it  is  to  be  questioned  if  he  did  not 
spend  as  much  on  horses,  of  which  he  was 
equally  fond.  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that 
Elsa  was  known  to  wink  at  both  extrava 
gances  with  a  blind  favoritism  that  caused 
some  criticism  in  certain  quarters  where 
such  indulgence  was  unknown.  Be  that  as 
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it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  Roger  went  on 
accumulating  books  in  his  quiet  fashion, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  order  labels  from 
the  Fairville  printer,  made  after  a  whim  of 
his  own  to  read  simply,  Roger  of  Fairfield. 
The  week  of  feasting  and  social  inter 
course  slipped  rapidly  by,  each  day  bring 
ing  its  own  entertainment,  such  as  a  drive 
to  the  Blue  Eidge,  or  a  rowing  party  on  the 
Shenandoah ;  but  at  length  the  time  for  dis 
persal  came.  Some  left  for  nearby  homes, 
others  to  outlying  towns  or  distant  country- 
seats  ;  but  all  to  bivouac  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Mother  State  for  which  they  felt  the 
patriotic  devotion  common  to  the  dwellers 
on  Virginian  soil.  After  the  breaking  up  of 
the  house  party  for  the  year,  the  Fairfield 
family  returned  to  the  usual  routine  of 
plantation  life,  including  the  preparations 
for  the  coming  winter ;  and  Roger  made  his 
entrance  upon  the  new  world  to  which  he 
had  been  looking  forward,  riding  daily  to 
the  Fairville  Academy,  and  making  ac 
quaintances  that  were  to  influence  his  after 
life. 


CHAPTER  III 

ALEXANDRIA   DAYS 

PERHAPS  the  least  changed  street  in 
Alexandria  since  ante-bellum  days  is  the 
one  named  for  our  first  President,  and  run 
ning  north  and  south  through  the  town  for 
a  mile  or  more  of  its  length.  This  ancient 
thoroughfare,  once  the  center  of  the  social 
life  of  the  place,  to  this  day  boasts  of  some 
elegant  mansions,  as  well  as  that  goal  of 
the  traveler,  old  Christ  Church,  ivy-covered 
and  set  in  the  midst  of  the  greenest  of 
lawns,  overshadowed  by  trees  from  whose 
branches  birds  flit  back  and  forth  to  the 
old  belfry  without  fear  of  molestation  from 
the  passersby.  A  little  farther  up  the 
street,  and  facing  each  other  on  either  cor 
ner,  are  two  houses  that  seem  to  defy  time, 
and  to  be  redolent  with  memories  of  a 
happy  past:  the  one,  a  large,  square  brick 
building  with  a  corresponding  brick  wall 
to  enclose  its  spacious  grounds,  shutting 
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out  a  too-inquisitive  public ;  the  other,  more 
modern  in  its  paling  enclosure  for  a  pretty 
green  lawn,  is  a  buff  pile  of  comfortable 
appearance.  Both  houses  have  sheltered 
times  without  number  the  Fitzhughs,  the 
Lees,  the  Custises,  and  many  others  of  the 
old  families  that  formed  the  delightful  so 
ciety  of  the  century  past  in  Washington's 
favorite  town.  Proceeding  northward  for 
a  block  or  two,  and  reaching  almost  the 
limits  of  the  corporation  in  this  direction 
(that  is,  in  ante-bellum  days),  we  come  to 
another  historic  dwelling.  This  third  house, 
though  remodelled,  still  suggests  the  life  of 
the  past  in  many  ways;  it  is  a  long,  low, 
brick  building  with  dark-green  blinds  and 
white  facings  to  the  oval  windows  and  wide 
front  doorway;  a  yard,  now  enclosed  by 
iron  railings,  but  once  shut  from  view  by  a 
high,  brick  wall,  and  in  early  times  extend 
ing  the  length  of  the  block  on  Washington 
Street  and  twice  as  far  on  the  street  around 
the  corner ;  within  the  wall  enclosure,  grape 
arbors,  box  walks,  and  flower  gardens  made 
of  the  spot  a  pleasure  ground. 

It  was  at  this  latter  place,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1844,  and  during  the  afternoon 
hours  of  the  day,  that  there  might  often  be 
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seen  a  gentle-faced  lady  walking  in  the 
garden  with  two  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy 
of  about  fourteen  and  twelve  years  of  age 
respectively.  Other  children  came  and  went 
about  the  place,  but  these  two  seemed  to 
keep  oftenest  by  the  lady's  side,  and  to  con 
fide  lovingly  to  her  their  childish  plans,  ad 
dressing  her  as  "Aunt  Sarah,  dear."  Very 
often,  too,  the  owner  of  the  place,  Aunt 
Sarah's  brother,  who  loved  little  folk  as 
much  as  he  did  his  fruit  and  flowers,  came 
into  the  garden;  and  upon  such  occasions 
the  little  maid  was  wont  to  desert  Aunt 
Sarah  temporarily  for  " Uncle,  dearest," 
with  whom  she  was  plainly  a  favorite  niece. 
It  chanced  that  one  April  day  the  two 
children  walked  by  themselves  in  the  flower 
garden,  seemingly  content  in  each  other's 
company,  and  conversing  together  in  art 
less  fashion  as  was  their  wont.  To  mark 
their  kinship,  there  was  enough  of  resem 
blance  in  the  clear-cut  features,  the  well- 
poised  heads,  the  exceeding  fairness  of  the 
complexion;  but  the  most  striking  similar 
ity  lay  in  the  delicately  chiselled  brow 
above  the  large,  dark  eyes;  but  the  girl's 
eyes  were  a  calm  sapphire  blue,  while  the 
boy's  orbs  were  brown,  and  flashing  alter- 
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nately  with  mirth  and  fire ;  her  hair  was  a 
rich,  wavy  chestnut  with  threads  of  baby 
gold  still  lingering  in  the  tresses,  while  the 
thick,  dark  locks  hung  luxuriantly  about  his 
proud  young  head.  Both,  however,  were 
fragile-looking,  yet  animated  in  their 
speech  and  manner. 

"Come,  Hal,"  said  Lucy,  "bring  some 
cord  and  tie  up  this  new  tea-rose  for  me — 
see  how  many  buds  it  has !  Isn't  it  kind  of 
Uncle  Cazenove  to  give  us  this  little  flower 
border  for  our  very  own?" 

' '  Sister,  I  will  make  you  a  pretty  frame 
for  your  rosebush  if  you  will  run  and  bring 
me  the  sticks  and  the  hammer  from  the 
woodshed,"  was  Henry's  magnanimous 
offer,  as  he  held  up  the  drooping  branch, 
eying  it  with  the  look  of  a  connoisseur. 

"Indeed,  brother,  I  would  run  to  get  the 
things,  for  I  do  want  a  new  frame  for  my 
rosebush;  but,  you  remember,  Aunt  Sarah 
does  not  allow  me  to  go  to  the  woodshed, 

and  mother  said '  Lucy  paused  and 

fixed  her  gaze  expressively  upon  her 
brother. 

"What  did  mother  say?"  asked  the  boy, 
good-humoredly,  as  he  peered  up  at  her 
with  a  mischievous  expression. 
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11  Don't  you  remember,  just  before  she 
went  to  the  country,  she  said, '  Now  you  are 
getting  to  be  such  a  man,  Henry,  you  must 
not  ask  the  ladies  to  wait  on  you'  T' 

"Fiddle-dee-dee!  What's  a  sister  for, 
then?  But  never  mind,  Lucy,  I'll  make  the 
frame  for  your  tea-rose,  anyhow,  'cause  I 
want  to  do  it  for  you,  and  I  would  like  to 
see  how  high  it  will  grow  with  something 
to  lean  on." 

"Thank  you,  brother,  you  shall  have  the 
first  bud  that  opens,  to  wear  in  your  button 
hole  !  Then  you  will  be  a  '  gallant, '  indeed, 
as  dear  mother  would  say. ' ' 

"It's  a  bargain,  sister.  I'll  tie  this  bush 
up  for  you  till  the  frame  is  ready.  Oh,  here 
comes  Aunt  Sarah!"  Away  the  children 
ran  to  meet  their  aunt,  Lucy  bringing  up 
the  rear,  flushed  and  almost  breathless. 

"Not  so  fast,  my  darlings,"  said  Aunt 
Sarah.  "Henry,  please  don't  crush  all  the 
starch  out  of  my  frock.  See  what  I've 
brought  you." 

"A  letter  from  mother!"  cried  both  in 
one  voice. 

1 1  One  sheet  for  each  of  you,  folded  inside 
the  packet  which  Mr.  Powell  kindly  brought 
me  from  Upperville." 
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"Bead  mine  aloud,  auntie,"  whispered 
Henry,  in  the  lady's  ear,  while  Lucy  pro 
ceeded  to  peruse  her  closely  written  sheet 
of  thin,  blue  paper  with  its  red  seal. 

"My  precious  boy"  (Aunt  Sarah  read 
aloud),  "you  are  to  go  to  Shepherdstown 
next  month  when  your  Uncle  Edward  visits 
Alexandria;  he  will  take  you  home  with 
him  for  the  summer.  Won't  you  have  lots 
of  fun  with  your  cousins  in  the  country! 
Mother  hopes  to  meet  you  there  shortly, 
and  prays  that  God  may  preserve  you  from 
harm.  You  must  try  to  be  a  good,  brave 
and  obedient  boy  wherever  you  may  be. 
Next  year  I  hope  we  will  have  our  own 
home  again,  and  in  dear  old  Alexandria. 

"Be  sure  to  thank  your  uncle  and  aunt 
for  taking  care  of  you. 

' '  God  bless  you,  my  darling  child. 

' '  MOTHER.  ' ' 

"It  will  be  jolly  fun  at  Shepherdstown  in 
the  summer ;  but  I  shall  hate  to  leave  you, 
Aunt  Sal,"  exclaimed  Henry,  impulsively; 
"and  isn't  Lucy  going,  too1?" 

"Not  until  her  school  closes,  dear;  and 
then  we  hope  that  she  can  go  to  the  farm 
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with  us  for  the  summer,"  answered  the 
aunt,  regarding  somewhat  wistfully  this 
young  nephew  who  had  won  her  heart  dur 
ing  his  brief  stay  in  their  midst. 

Lucy's  countenance  was  troubled  as  she 
refolded  her  mother's  letter  to  her;  but 
when  her  gaze  met  that  of  her  Aunt  Sarah, 
the  girl's  brow  cleared  again,  and  both  aunt 
and  niece  smiled  in  the  gentle,  winning 
manner  which  characterized  them.  Though 
sorry  to  be  parted  from  her  mother  so  long 
a  time,  Lucy  was  interested  in  her  school 
life;  and  with  Aunt  Sarah  for  her  guide 
and  companion,  the  girl  was  very  happy; 
indeed,  both  children  had  made  many 
friends  in  the  town,  and  even  Henry  was 
loth  to  say  good-by. 

While  they  discussed  plans  for  the  sum 
mer,  walking  slowly  up  and  down  among 
the  flowers,  their  uncle  appeared  at  the  gar 
den  gate,  and  Lucy  immediately  went  to 
tell  him  the  news. 

1 1 1  am  glad  that  you  will  not  leave  us,  my 
pet,"  said  Uncle  Cazenove,  his  kindly  eyes 
beaming  upon  his  favorite;  "and  as  for 
this  young  rascal,  we  shall  miss  him  sadly, 
but  he  doubtless  needs  more  country  air 
and  space  than  we  can  give  him  here.  Ed- 
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ward  will  not  be  in  town  for  ten  days,  at 
least;  and  we  must  make  the  most  of  the 
intervening  time.  I  will  drive  you  both  to 
Arlington  to  meet  your  cousins  there,  your 
first  holiday,  Lucy,  if  you  can  persuade 
your  Aunt  Sarah  to  accompany  us." 

' l  Hurrah ! ' '  cried  Henry,  waving  his  cap, 
while  Lucy  looked  pleadingly  at  her  aunt, 
who  said,  gently: 

1  i  Certainly  I  will  go  with  you  to  Arling 
ton,  my  dears ;  and  it  is  likely  that  we  shall 
find  Mistress  Robert  Lee  revisiting  her 
maiden  home.  She  will  want  to  see  our 
dear  William's  children,  I  feel  sure." 

Just  then  the  tea-bell  rang;  and  after 
supper  was  over,  the  family,  including  the 
servants,  assembled  in  the  dining-room  for 
the  daily  evening  prayer,  the  custom  of 
generations.  Later  on,  before  study  hour 
arrived,  Lucy  must  play  on  the  guitar  for 
Uncle  Cazenove,  which  she  did  very 
sweetly;  and  together  with  Fitzhugh  and 
Aunt  Sarah,  she  sang  several  familiar 
songs,  ending  with  the  hymn  their  father 
had  loved,  ' '  Sun  of  My  Soul,  Thou  Saviour 
Dear." 

The  next  day,  on  the  way  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
mer's  Select  School,  Lucy  fell  in  with  her 
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cousins  from  the  Lloyd  house,  and  the  three 
young  girls  made  a  dainty  trio  as  they 
walked  together  along  Washington  street, 
past  old  Christ  Church,  and  across  King 
street  (the  business  thoroughfare),  onward 
another  block  and  around  the  corner,  where 
they  entered  the  modest  gray  brick  building 
which  constituted  the  educational  home  of 
the  young  ladies  of  their  set. 

The  following  Sunday  the  same  pretty 
trio  of  girls  sat  side  by  side  in  the  family 
pew  at  Christ  Church,  with  Henry  as  the 
fourth  in  the  quartette  of  cousins ;  and  the 
sight  of  that  row  of  tender  young  faces 
reverently  uplifted  to  his  was  an  inspira 
tion  to  the  old  rector  as  he  stood  in  the  high 
pulpit  delivering  the  sermon  with  an  un 
wonted  fervor. 


CHAPTER  IV 

AKLINGTON 

ALL  the  world  knows  the  Arlington  of  to 
day,  reached  by  trolley  from  "Washington 
— Arlington,  with  its  pillared  porticoes 
crowning  the  hillside,  as  seen  far  across  the 
Potomac,  even  to  the  Arsenal  on  the  oppo 
site  bank ;  Arlington,  gleaming  white  above 
the  tree-tops  of  its  grand  old  park,  with  its 
conservatory,  its  magnolias  and  its  sombre 
background  of  soldiers '  graves  in  that  most 
beautifully  kept  of  burying-grounds — the 
National  Cemetery.  To-day,  the  United 
States  flag  floats  high  above  the  historic 
building;  the  Temple  of  Fame  makes  con 
spicuous  the  names  of  Lincoln,  Grant  and 
Sheridan;  and  looking  downward  and 
across  the  river  upon  the  most  glorious 
of  panoramas,  the  traveler  sees  glistening 
in  the  sunlight  the  "Washington  Monument, 
the  white-winged  Capitol,  and  the  Li 
brary's  gilded  dome,  as  well  as  other  mag- 
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nificent  structures  of  the  Presidential  city. 
All  these  would  have  been  strange  sights 
to  the  eyes  of  the  Alexandrians  of  half  a 
century  and  more  ago.  The  names  now 
most  prominent  were  then  unknown  to  his 
tory;  the  National  City  was  still  in  its 
youth ;  only  the  peaceful  river  and  the  for 
ests  and  the  southern  sky  remain  the  same ; 
and  other  eyes  look  upon  the  scene  than 
those  of  the  first  owners  and  their  de 
scendants. 

You  may  read  the  history  of  the  place  in 
the  inscriptions  on  the  tablets  built  into  the 
walls  of  the  wide  hallway.  It  reads  like 
a  Colonial  tale  in  brief :  how  in  1669,  Gover 
nor  William  Berkeley  of  Virginia  gave  to 
certain  Howson  settlers  a  tract  of  6,000 
acres  (presumably  forest  land) ;  how,  in 
the  following  century,  the  Alexanders 
bought  it  for  6  hhds.  of  tobacco  (the  golden 
coin  of  the  colony) ;  how,  in  1778,  the 
Alexanders  sold  part  of  their  possessions 
(some  1,100  acres)  to  General  Washing 
ton's  aide-de-camp  and  stepson,  John 
Parke  Custis,  whose  son,  George  Washing 
ton  Parke  Custis,  owned  it  until  his  death 
in  1857,  when  it  descended  to  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Randolph  Custis  Lee,  wife 
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of  the  famous  Confederate  General,  B.  E. 
Lee ;  how  the  Lees  lost  this  fair  possession 
by  joining  the  losing  side  in  the  Civil  War, 
the  United  States  Government  claiming  the 
right  to  confiscate  such  an  advantageous 
property  for  its  own  uses;  how  the  heirs 
brought  suit  against  the  Government,  and 
after  long  years  received  a  money  valua 
tion  of  $150,000  for  the  estate.  All  this 
you  may  learn  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
closely  written  tablets,  and  more  may  be 
learned  outside  from  the  tombstones  in  the 
cemetery,  or  from  the  guide;  but  you  could 
never  tell  how  looked  the  place  in  those  ear 
lier  years,  before  the  hand  of  war  had 
touched  it ;  or  of  the  constant  social  inter 
course  with  Mount  Vernon  and  Alexandria 
on  the  one  side,  and  Georgetown  on  the 
other. 

Those  were  simpler  times  than  these, 
with  a  charm  quite  their  own.  Mrs.  Custis 
of  Arlington  was  a  Fitzhugh  from  the 
"Northern  Neck,"  as  the  Virginians  style 
the  low  country ;  and  it  was  her  sister-in- 
law  who  lived  in  the  buff  corner  house  on 
Washington  street  in  old  Alexandria,  for 
so  many  years.  It  was  this  latter  Mrs. 
Fitzhugh  who  had  shown  so  great  an  inter- 
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est  in  "William's"  children,  especially  the 
handsome  lad  with  the  family  name;  and 
when  she  heard  of  their  proposed  trip  to 
Arlington  she  sent  for  the  brother  'and  sis 
ter  to  come  to  see  her  that  she  might  show 
them  some  mementoes  of  the  place  and  tell 
them  something  of  its  history.  To  Lucy, 
she  intrusted  a  letter  to  Mistress  Robert 
Lee,  who  happened  to  be  at  home  with  her 
children,  owing  to  her  husband's  tempo 
rary  absence  in  New  York. 

"Sister,  I  hope  that  Captain  Lee  may 
come  to  Arlington  '  our  day, '  ' '  said  Henry, 
earnestly,  as  the  two  walked  homeward  to 
gether  after  bidding  farewell  to  Mistress 
Fitzhugh. 

"I  would  dearly  love  to  meet  him,  too, 
since  he  is  father's  cousin  and  was  his  true 
friend,"  replied  Lucy.  "But  soldiers  are 
not  always  so  good  as  ministers,  I  am  sure, 
and  we  might  be  disappointed,  after  all." 

"And  why  not,  I  should  like  to  know?" 
asked  the  lad,  with  flashing  eyes. 

"Do  they  not  like  to  fight  and  kill  each 
other  in  a  horrible  manner  1 ' '  queried  Lucy. 

"And  if  they  fight,  is  it  not  to  defend 
their  country  and  their  homes  ? ' '  exclaimed 
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Henry,  with  passionate  fervor,  adding, ' l  as 
our  forefathers  did  in  the  Revolution!" 

"Yes,"  sighed  Lucy,  "they  were  brave 
men  and  true,  many  of  them ;  and  we  must 
admire  their  courage,  as  Uncle  Cazenove 
says;  but  to  love  to  kill  as  some  men  do, 
that  I  cannot  understand,  brother." 

"Let  us  ask  Captain  Lee,  sister,  if  we 
meet  him,  what  are  his  views  on  this  sub 
ject,"  said  Henry,  mischievously,  yet 
wisely. 

"No,  no!"  cried  Lucy,  "please  do  not; 
he  would  think  me  a  simpleton,  no  doubt. 
Cousin  Robert,  as  auntie  says  we  must  call 
him,  is  a  famous  man,  and  the  Government 
thinks  highly  of  him." 

'  *  Uncle  says  that  he  '  has  yet  to  fight  his 
great  battles,'  "  quoted  Hal,  gravely. 

"That  sounds  like  the  histories,  Hal," 
remarked  his  sister,  quaintly,  and  with  such 
merriment  in  her  tone  that  Henry  quickly 
changed  the  conversation  to  their  plans  for 
the  drive  with  their  aunt  and  uncle  the  fol 
lowing  day. 

Next  morning  found  the  little  party  of 
travelers  seated  in  the  family  carriage, 
being  driven  along  the  road  to  Arlington. 
The  elders  had  much  interesting  conversa- 
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tion  with  which  to  beguile  the  way ;  and  the 
five  miles  and  more  by  the  riverside  and 
through  the  oak  forest  were  soon  at  an  end. 
The  approach  to  the  house  was  but  a  coun 
try  road  winding  up  the  steep  hill,  the  great 
trees  making  a  dense  shade  as  they  drove 
slowly  along;  the  squirrels  frisked  about 
the  woods  on  either  hand ;  and  at  a  distance 
some  mild-eyed  deer  gazed  wonderingly 
upon  the  intruders;  rail  fences  skirted  the 
pasture  land  beyond,  where  cattle  strayed 
at  will.  Emerging  from  the  forest  into  the 
driveway  proper,  the  sunlight  seemed  daz 
zling  to  the  eyes  of  the  travelers,  as  it  shone 
full  upon  Arlington  mansion  and  the  open 
space  in  front,  whence  a  lovely  green  lawn 
lost  itself  in  the  eastward  sweep  of  the 
meadowland  bordering  upon  the  Potomac. 

" Uncle,  dearest,  it  is  a  beautiful  sight," 
exclaimed  Lucy,  her  gaze  wandering  from 
the  white  pillars  forming  the  portico  of  the 
main  building  to  the  river  scenery  far 
below. 

As  they  alighted  from  the  carriage,  Mr. 
Custis  came  to  meet  them,  accompanied  by 
his  grandson,  who  took  immediate  posses 
sion  of  Henry,  while  Lucy  followed  her 
aunt  and  uncle  into  the  spacious  hall,  being 
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cordially  welcomed  by  the  ladies  of  the 
household.  Mistress  Robert  Lee,  though 
plainly  dressed  and  of  a  somewhat  homely 
appearance,  had  a  charm  of  manner  and  a 
sweet  voice  which  attracted  strangers  to 
her,  and  made  her  at  home  beloved.  The 
drawing-room  into  which  the  visitors  were 
ushered  was  furnished  with  the  simple  ele 
gance  that  characterized  the  place;  it  con 
tained  mementoes  of  Mount  Vernon,  as 
well  as  relics  from  Stratford,  Lee's  birth 
place  and  early  home.  While  Henry  found 
his  delight  in  the  brick  stables  partly  hid 
den  by  the  arbor  vitae  hedge,  and  in  the 
horses  which  his  young  cousin  showed  him, 
Lucy's  interest  centered  in  the  harpsichord 
and  the  rare  porcelain,  especially  the 
"Martha  Washington"  set,  each  piece 
bearing  the  monogram  '  *  M.  W., ' '  with  gilt 
rays  extending  therefrom  to  the  names  of 
the  thirteen  original  States  of  the  Union. 
After  dinner,  Mr.  Custis  showed  them  his 
own  paintings  of  General  Washington,  some 
twenty  in  number,  placed  or  hung  about  the 
four  walls  of  a  big  frescoed  room,  bare  of 
all  other  furnishings.  While  the  guests 
were  examining  these  amateur  paintings, 
there  was  heard  in  the  hall  a  soldierly 
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tread,  and  Mistress  Lee's  pleased  exclama 
tion  over  her  husband's  arrival  set  all 
pulses  throbbing.  A  moment  more,  and 
Captain  R.  E.  Lee  stood  before  them,  the 
personification  of  manly  beauty,  his  uni 
form  showing  to  perfection  his  well-knit 
figure  and  soldierly  bearing.  After  a  cor 
dial  handshake  with  each  of  the  grown  peo 
ple,  the  newcomer's  gaze  rested  in  pleased 
surprise  upon  the  brother  and  sister,  who 
stood  beside  their  aunt,  looking  shyly  up  at 
their  distinguished  relative. 

"A  bonny  pair  of  young  cousins  you 
have  brought  us,  Cazenove,"  said  Captain 
Lee,  extending  a  hand  to  each  of  the  little 
strangers;  then,  as  Lucy  looked  softly  up 
into  his  face  with  those  deep-blue  eyes  of 
hers,  a  mist  came  suddenly  over  the 
soldier's  sight,  for  he  had  known  and 
loved  the  children's  father  in  boyhood 
days;  and  he  stooped  to  kiss  the  little 
maid's  fair  forehead  with  something  of 
reverence  in  his  touch ;  after  which,  to  hide 
his  emotion,  the  Captain  turned  quickly  to 
Henry,  saying,  as  he  placed  a  hand  upon 
that  proud  young  head,  "Another  soldier 
in  the  family,  eh,  Sally? — or  I'm  much  mis 
taken!" 
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11  'Tis  the  desire  of  his  heart,"  said 
Uncle  Cazenove,  not  yet  realizing  fully  that 
those  few  words  of  the  Captain  had  taken 
deep  root  in  the  boy's  mind,  placing  there 
the  seal  of  his  destiny. 

"Will  you  take  ine  in  at  West  Point, 
sir?"  asked  the  lad,  his  cheeks  flaming  as 
he  gazed  straight  into  the  Captain's  laugh 
ing  face. 

1 '  I  promise ;  that  is,  if  my  words  have  in 
fluence  when  you  come  to  proper  age,  my 
boy,"  was  the  kindly  reply. 

Aunt  Sarah  drew  the  impetuous  child  to 
ward  her,  her  gentle  manner  calming  his 
eagerness,  as  she  remarked: 

"Mayhap  the  President  will  have  some 
thing  to  say  of  too  many  soldiers  in  one 
family,  Robert.  At  any  rate,  let  me  keep 
my  little  lad  a  few  years  longer  in  the  Old 
Dominion,  please  God." 

It  was  the  twilight  hour  when  they  bade 
farewell  to  Arlington  and  started  upon 
their  homeward  drive;  but  the  shadows  of 
the  forest  were  rendered  less  dark  by  the 
beams  of  a  young  moon  high  up  in  the  heav 
ens  ;  and  ere  long  the  lights  of  Alexandria 
were  in  sight. 


CHAPTEK  V 

A  BUNDLE  OF  LETTERS 

Petersburg,  July,  1847. 

I  HAVE  been  very  remiss,  my  dear  mother, 
in  not  writing  sooner ;  but  you  know  when  a 
number  of  young  persons  get  together  how 
hard  it  is  to  sit  down  quietly  to  letter-writ 
ing.  I  have  so  much  to  tell  you  I  hardly 
know  how  to  begin. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  trip  down  the 
river,  only  a  spark  of  fire  from  the  engine 
burnt  two  holes  in  my  dress  and  several  in 
Mr.  Cole's  umbrella;  but  they  were  not 
very  large  holes,  and  I  wish  you  would  send 
me  some  pieces  of  linen  to  patch  with, 
please. 

Susan  met  one  of  her  Alabama  friends 
on  the  cars,  and  they  had  quite  a  conversa 
tion.  We  found  Bishop  Cobbs  at  the  depot 
in  Richmond.  We  found  a  carriage  await 
ing  us  at  the  Petersburg  station;  it  was 
sent  to  bring  us  to  Mr.  Lane's,  where  we 
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are  staying.  Mrs.  Lane  is  a  lovely  lady,  so 
kind  and  hospitable.  Mr.  Lane  is  an  Eng 
lishman,  and  they  live  in  style.  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  be  completely  spoiled  while  here, 
we  live  such  a  life  of  ease.  We  have  four 
maids,  two  to  do  what  we  wish  in  our 
rooms ;  and  a  carriage  at  any  time ;  indeed, 
Mrs.  Lane  will  not  let  us  walk. 

Mr.  Cole  preached  on  Sunday,  both 
morning  and  evening,  and  did  very  well,  in 
deed  ;  it  must  have  been  difficult  for  him  to 
preach  before  those  who  had  known  him  in 
childhood,  many  of  whom  had  been  his 
schoolmates ;  and  in  the  morning  he  did  not 
raise  his  eyes  once  for  fear  of  meeting  the 
gaze  of  some  one  he  knew. 

St.  Paul's  is  a  beautiful  church.  There 
is  no  gallery,  except  for  the  choir  and  the 
servants.  The  pulpit  is  not  high,  only 
raised  a  little  above  the  desk.  Behind  it 
is  a  recess,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  door 
leading  into  the  vestry-room,  and  in  the 
center  is  a  beautiful  window  of  stained 
glass  on  which  appears  a  dove  with  an  olive 
branch  in  its  mouth  and  rays  of  light  all 
around  it.  When  the  sun  shines  upon  it 
the  effect  is  wonderfully  beautiful. 

Every    one    is    so    delighted    with    the 
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Coleses  that  they  can  hardly  find  a  spare 
moment  to  themselves;  and  wherever  they 
are  invited,  so  am  I.  The  Thweatts  have 
gone  to  Old  Point  Comfort.  Mrs.  Wade 
sent  for  me  to  come  to  see  her,  and  I  went 
Sunday  with  Sue.  I  met  an  old  friend  of 
yours,  Mrs.  John  Meade,  who  was  a  Bev 
erly.  As  soon  as  she  found  I  was  your 
child,  she  jumped  up  and  kissed  me,  and 
seemed  delighted  to  see  me.  She  lives 
about  five  miles  out  of  town,  and  made  me 
promise  to  come  and  see  her,  and  she  sent 
her  daughter  to  call.  We  are  going  there 
Saturday  to  spend  the  day.  Tuesday  we 
dined  with  Mrs.  Dr.  May.  She  did  not  at 
first  catch  my  name,  but  when  she  did,  she 
came  and  threw  her  arms  around  me,  say 
ing,  "Oh,  my  dear  child,  I  knew  your  pa  in 
Amelia  County,  and  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you. 
I  have  seen  your  mother  many  times." 
She,  too,  made  me  promise  to  visit  her. 
Every  one  is  so  kind  and  polite.  The  fact 
is,  I  see  so  many  who  either  knew  my  father 
or  heard  him  preach  that  I  forget  their 
names.  What  a  delightful  thing  it  is  to  be 
the  child  of  parents  who  are  beloved ! 
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Liberty,  Va.,  Sept.  8,  1847. 
My  MOST  BELOVED  MAMMA: 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  letter 
awaiting  me  at  Lynchburg  or  not;  but  I 
think  I  ought  to  let  you  know  our  plans.  I 
leave  for  Richmond  with  the  Bishop  about 
the  twentieth,  and  will  need  a  little  more 
money  for  the  trip. 

I  am  delighted  with  Liberty ;  it  is  a  very 
pretty  place,  and  the  people  are  most  re 
fined  and  cultivated  as  well  as  the  most  hos 
pitable  imaginable.  They  have  a  beautiful 
little  church  which  has  just  been  consecrated 
by  Bishop  Otey.  He  is  a  splendid  preacher, 
and  of  commanding  appearance;  the 
Bishop's  robes  became  him  well.  He  also 
administered  the  rite  of  confirmation;  it 
was  a  most  impressive  ceremony;  I  felt 
like  going  up  myself  for  confirmation. 
Many  a  time,  dear  mother,  have  I  thought 
of  taking  this  step,  although  you  may  not 
be  aware  of  it.  How  can  I  ever  be  thank 
ful  enough  to  you  and  to  my  sainted  father 
for  having  me  baptized  in  infancy!  Pray 
for  me,  my  mother,  that  I  may  not  be  un 
mindful  of  that  great  privilege. 

I  have  met  one  of  my  future  schoolmates, 
Kate  Burwell.  She  is  a  merry  thing,  and 
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keeps  one  in  a  continual  laugh  with  her 
original  remarks.  Her  father  is  a  member 
of  the  legislature.  I  am  so  glad  over  the 
prospect  of  spending  the  winter  in  Rich 
mond,  my  birthplace;  and  I  want  to  give 
some  directions  about  the  disposal  of  my 
things.  Please  send  my  bird  to  Isabella 
Brown  to  take  care  of  for  me,  as  she  offered 
to  do  in  the  summer.  I  cannot  give  it  away, 
because  Cousin  William  gave  it  to  me.  Give 
my  geranium  to  Jeannie,  and  my  fuchsia 
to  Mrs.  Fowle  to  put  in  her  greenhouse. 
Please  get  my  music  from  the  Browns ;  and 
look  in  my  portfolio  for  that  song,  "Here's 
a  Health  to  Thee,  Mary,"  returning  it  for 
me  to  Minnie  Mason.  Bring  my  school 
books  and  music  with  you,  especially  the 
books  that  have  poetry  in  them,  as.  I  shall 
want  that. 

I  am  determined  to  study  hard  and  im 
prove  my  mind.  You  shall  not,  I  trust, 
dear  mother,  regret  giving  me  this  winter's 
opportunity. 

I  hope  you  will  meet  me  in  Richmond,  as 
I  want  to  see  you  so  much.  I  shall  leave 
Liberty  to-morrow. 

Your  loving  child, 

LUCY  LEE  FITZHUGH. 
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P.  S. — Sue  says  her  father  and  mother 
are  delighted  that  you  let  me  come.  I  be 
have  very  well,  indeed !  You  need  have  no 
fears  for  me,  though  I  shall  remember  your 
injunctions.  Mr.  Cole  has  taken  me  under 
his  guardianship,  and  is  very  careful  of  me. 

I  wore  my  pink  lawn  on  Sunday.  Mon 
day  I  went  out  to  buy  a  whalebone  skirt, 
but  I  came  across  something  so  much 
cheaper,  I  bought  it  instead — a  skirt  made 
of  thread  of  twine  like  woven  grass,  and 
only  sixty  cents !  I  had  my  bonnet  trimmed 
with  blue  and  lined  with  lace  and  blue  rib 
bon  bows  on  the  outside. 

Give  my  love  to  brother,  and  to  all  my 
Alexandria  friends.  Good-by,  my  dearest 
mamma.  L.  L.  F. 

Bedford,  Va.,  Sept.  21,  1847. 
MY  OWN  DEAKEST  MAMMA: 

Although  I  have  written  to  you  several 
times,  I  think  I  ought  to  write  again  to  ac 
knowledge  that  draft.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  for  it,  and  will  try  to  be  as  economi 
cal  as  possible.  We  leave  for  Richmond  on 
Monday. 

We  went  to  the  Natural  Bridge  last 
Thursday.  It  is  thirty- two  miles  from 
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here,  and  we  rode  there  in  about  seven 
hours,  returning  next  day  in  a  shorter  time. 
I  had  formed  some  idea  of  it  beforehand 
from  the  numerous  engravings  I  had  seen, 
but  I  was  rather  astounded  at  its  immense 
distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  chasm. 
The  famous  Cedar  Creek  is  not  as  large  a 
stream  as  Stoff's  Bun.  At  first  sight  I  was 
rather  disappointed,  but  the  next  morning 
my  expectations  were  fully  realized.  The 
Staunton  and  Lexington  stages  pass  over 
the  bridge.  The  scenery  on  the  James  is 
sublime;  indeed,  its  pass  through  the  Blue 
Ridge  is  equal  to  Harper's  Ferry.  At  the 
junction  of  the  North  and  South  rivers, 
which  form  the  James,  the  scene  is  a  beau 
tiful  one.  The  James  passes  between  two 
precipitous  ridges,  and  the  North  River 
winds  round  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on 
the  right,  while  the  South  River  goes  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  between  the  two  is 
the  most  beautiful  meadowland  that  gradu 
ally  rises  in  gentle  slopes,  and  these  again 
into  more  abrupt  hills.  In  the  distance  are 
the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

You  must  excuse  this  writing,  for  I  can 
scarcely  see  by  a  bad  candle-light. 

John  Johns  comes  down  in  October,  and 
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he  will  take  charge  of  my  luggage  if  you 
ask  him. 

Ever  your  attached  daughter, 

LUCY. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  22,  1847. 
MY  DEAR  MAMMA: 

The  letter  I  wrote  you  yesterday  was  so 
short  and  unsatisfactory  that  it  was  not 
worth  the  postage. 

I  love  Mrs.  Meade  more  and  more ;  she  is 
so  kind  and  affectionate.  Miss  Willis,  the 
teacher  in  the  house,  is  very  much  liked; 
and  Monsieur  Lef  ebvre  is  a  famous  French 
master,  as  every  one  knows. 

I  will  follow  your  advice  about  my  cor 
respondents,  except  Isabelle  and  Jeannie. 
Jane  is  my  Alexandria  newsmonger;  and 
Isabelle  tells  me  all  the  news  from  the 
Seminary  Hill.  As  I  know  so  many  of  the 
students,  I  like  to  hear  of  them  occasion 
ally;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  object. 

Our  regular  church  here  is  St.  Paul's. 
Mr.  Norwood  has  commenced  a  Bible  class, 
but  Mr.  Woodbridge  teaches  ours. 

I  have  lately  received  the  most  interest 
ing  letter  from  Uncle  John,  the  Mississippi 
relative  whom  I  have  never  seen.  Tell  me 
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when  you  next  write  if  you  think  the  pic 
ture  he  draws  of  me  is  correct.  I  will  en 
close  the  letter  for  you  to  enjoy,  and  I  know 
that  you  will  wish  me  to  answer  it,  will  you 
not? 

(Uncle  John's  Letter) 
MY  DEAE  NIECE  : 

I  have  been  expecting  for  some  years 
that  your  mother  would  bring  you  South,  or 
that  I  would  be  able  to  visit  the  East,  and 
that  we  might  thus  become  acquainted.  But 
as  circumstances  have  rendered  both  of  the 
foregoing  contingencies  quite  improbable 
within  a  reasonable  period,  I  have  resolved 
to  form  an  acquaintance  with  you  mentally 
by  means  of  an  epistolary  correspondence. 

It  so  happens  that,  having  left  Vicksburg 
about  a  week  since  to  avoid  the  fever,  and 
to  recruit  the  health  of  my  family,  I  am  at 
the  farmhouse  of  my  wife 's  uncle ;  the  rain 
is  descending  in  torrents,  and  I  have  leis 
ure  to  carry  out  my  intention.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  let  me  imagine  the  appearance 
and  character  of  the  person  I  am  about  to 
address : 

A  young  girl  of  seventeen,  of  small  stat 
ure,  fair,  with  a  rose  tint  on  her  cheek,  sits 
quietly,  perhaps  pensively,  reading  the  last 
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story  by  Miss  Leslie,  or  James's  latest 
novel,  or  perhaps  writing  to  some  young 
"bosom  friends"  a  description  of  the  last 
party,  and  blending  the  gay  fancies  of 
youth  with  those  tender  sentiments  that 
womanhood  inspires,  and  which,  in  the 
feminine  heart,  fill  the  place  of  those  cal 
culations  that  in  the  breast  of  man  cling 
to  and  alloy  even  his  purest  affections. 
You  are  happy,  whatever  may  be  your 
employment,  in  the  affection  of  your 
mother  and  brother,  and  in  the  dis 
charge  of  those  duties  which  these  relations 
devolve  upon  you ;  and  feel  not  the  restless 
desire  for  change  by  which  the  votaries  of 
fashion  are  governed.  If  this  be  so,  may 
your  happiness  long  continue,  and  the  only 
change  that  you  desire  be  the  advancement 
in  the  graces  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  ele 
gant  and  useful  accomplishments  that 
make  your  sex  the  charming  helpmate  of 
man's  life.  You  see,  I  have  given  you  a 
very  high  character,  and  you  must  so  strive 
to  improve  upon  it  as  to  force  all  to  con 
fess  that  the  reality  surpasses  even  the  pic 
ture. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  give  you  advice, 
both  because  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that 
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you  are  in  need  of  it,  and  because  I  need 
it  too  much  myself,  and  heed  it  too  little,  to 
become  either  the  censor  or  the  monitor  of 
others. 

I  write  simply  to  get  acquainted  with  my 
niece ;  and  so  you  must  submit  to  this  little 
homily,  and  write  me,  on  the  receipt  of  this, 
a  long  letter  containing  as  accurate  a  de 
scription  of  yourself  as  your  modesty  will 
permit ;  so  that  I  may  have  a  word  picture 
by  me  until  I  can  see  the  original. 

Remember  me  to  your  mother  and  to 
Henry.  Tell  the  latter  that  when  he  is 
older  he  must  come  out  and  spend  a  winter 
with  me,  and  strengthen  his  constitution  by 
a  genial  climate  and  by  plantation  life  in 
Mississippi. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  love.  She,  too,  is 
anxious  to  know  you  both. 

Affectionately  your  uncle, 
J.  M.  C. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  16, 1847. 

' '  "Pis  thy  birthday,  dearest  mother ; 
What  shall  my  offering  be?" 

I  know  of  none  that  would  be  more  ac- 
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ceptable  to  you  than  a  letter  telling  about 
our  school  happenings. 

Some  of  the  girls  are  seated  here  in  the 
schoolroom  with  me,  preparing  their  les 
sons;  but,  as  I  have  written  my  composi 
tion  and  my  French  exercises,  I  feel  quite 
easy  in  my  mind.  I  translate  in  two  French 
classes;  but  that  is  nothing  more  than  an 
English  reading  lesson  to  me,  for  I  do  not 
have  to  look  up  more  than  a  dozen  words  in 
the  whole  lesson.  When  I  come  home,  I 
shall  be  able  to  read  Chateaubriand  and 
our  French  plays  to  you  in  English.  We 
are  now  reading  "The  Man  with  the  Iron 
Mask." 

Christmas  is  almost  here,  and  I  am  so 
glad  because  you  are  coming.  Please  do 
not  put  off  your  visit,  dear  mother.  Just 
think  how  long  since  I  have  seen  you — last 
July! 

I  went  to  a  concert  last  night  and  heard 
the  famous  Herz  perform  on  his  piano  (for 
which  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  by 
the  French  Government).  He  is  the  finest 
pianist  I  have  ever  heard.  The  famous 
violinist,  Knoop,  was  also  there.  You  know 
the  bass  viol  is  not  used  but  for  the  bass; 
yet  he  can  make  as  high  notes  on  it  as  on 
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the  violin.  Besides  these  two  musicians 
was  the  grand  violinist,  Sivori,  who 
" makes  the  violin  talk,"  as  Monsieur  Le- 
febvre  says.  The  music  was  exquisite. 
The  concert  closed  with  the  overture  from 
the  opera  "William  Tell,"  performed  by 
nine  persons.  Four  of  the  pianos  had  two 
performers  each,  and  Herz  played  alone  on 
his  grand  piano.  He  is  a  fine-looking  man, 
with  an  independent  air,  and  has  the 
"music  in  his  soul!"  There  was  another 
musical  instrument  called  the  "pianina,"  a 
miniature  piano ;  it  was  a  beautiful  thing, 
with  a  rich  tone.  The  concert  was  delight 
ful,  as  you  may  imagine;  we  were  all 
charmed,  as 

' '  The  rich  stream  of  music  wound  along, 
Deep,  majestic,  smooth,  and  strong." 

Please  write  me  soon  what  day  you  are 
coming  to  Richmond. 

Your 

LUCY. 
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Bichmond,  Va.,  March  5,  1848. 
To  HENRY  BLAIR  FITZHUGH,  Fairfax  Insti 
tute,  Theological  Seminary,  Va.: 
My  Precious  Brother : 

You  must  think  I  care  very  little  for 
you  not  to  write  more  frequently;  but  you 
know  well  how  much  I  love  you,  in  spite  of 
my  seeming  neglect. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  I  would  be  here  until 
August  1  Mother  and  I  are  going  to  Smith- 
field  this  week — about  the  tenth;  and  we 
will  remain  there  two  or  three  weeks,  after 
which  I  shall  return  here  to  resume  my 
studies. 

There  is  some  hope  of  your  going  to  Lex 
ington,  to  the  Virginia  Military  Institute, 
if  you  do  not  get  to  West  Point ;  and  thus 
your  dream  of  a  soldier's  career  may  be 
realized.  A  great  deal,  dear  brother,  de 
pends  upon  how  we  use  our  opportunities, 
fitting  ourselves  for  a  high  station  in  life. 
The  name  of  Fitzhugh  will  not  suffice ;  for 
all  who  have  borne  it  have  not  honored  it. 
May  my  brother  be  one  of  those  who  value 
the  prestige  of  an  ancient  and  noble  house 
by  being  worthy  of  it  in  the  highest  degree. 

I  suppose  "Clarens"  looks  lovely  in  its 
spring  attire.  Has  the  arbutus  blossomed 
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yet  ?  I  hope  another  year  to  gather  it  again 
in  the  springtime;  but  who  knows?  And 
then,  too,  you  may  be  no  longer  there  to  ac 
company  me  in  my  rambles !  Adieu,  dear 
Hal.  Write  often  to  your  devoted  sister, 

LUCY. 


CHAPTER  VI 

WICKLIFFE  PAEISH 

THE  year  1834  is  memorable  in  the  an 
nals  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Frederick 
County  on  account  of  the  establishment  of 
Wickliffe  Parish  (the  second  division  of 
Frederick  Parish),  resulting  in  the  building 
of  three  churches  not  many  miles  apart — 
at  Linwood,  at  Fairville,  and  at  Wickliffe. 
In  the  latter  church  the  Master  of  Fairfield 
was  deeply  interested,  giving  both  land  and 
money  to  aid  the  cause;  and  there,  in  the 
old  cemetery,  he  later  found  a  resting  place 
with  others  of  his  kin,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  inscription  on  the  family  vault  beneath 
the  trees  that  shadow  the  place  in  its  decay. 

But  the  man  who,  under  God,  did  most 
to  bring  about  the  religious  revival  in  the 
Valley  was  none  other  than  the  farmer- 
priest,  William  Meade,  in  after  years  Vir 
ginia  's  '  *  Iron  Bi  shop. ' '  Of  him  the  Valley 
is  justly  proud ;  and  although  his  stern  tem- 
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per  differed  greatly  from  the  easy-going, 
genial  country  folk  around,  there  was  that 
in  his  rugged  sincerity  which  appealed  to 
them  strongly,  and  made  him  to  be  admired 
and  respected  in  the  community.  From  his 
youth  up  he  had  consecrated  his  talents  and 
his  energies  to  the  Resuscitation  of  the 
Church  in  Virginia  in  those  dark  years  suc 
ceeding  the  spread  of  French  infidelity  and 
the  loss  of  the  glebe  lands  accompanying 
the  Act  of  Disestablishment.  After  young 
Meade's  ordination  by  Bishop  Madison  at 
Williamsburg,  in  1811,  this  devoted  priest 
had  spent  many  years  in  Frederick  County, 
first  as  assistant  to  the  rugged  Scotchman, 
Balmaine,  and  later  as  chief  missionary, 
with  assistants  of  his  own,  in  an  immense 
parish  of  which  the  Old  Stone  Chapel  was 
the  rallying  point  for  church  families,  far 
and  near.  From  thence  he  journeyed  on 
foot  or  on  horseback  long,  weary  miles,  re 
paid  by  glad  welcome  in  rude  cabins  of 
which  he  made  temporary  chapels  for 
prayer  and  praise.  Of  this  world's  goods 
he  had  not  great  store,  and  often  the  inter 
vals  of  his  missionary  tours  were  inter 
spersed  with  farmwork  necessary  to  eke 
out  the  support  of  himself  and  family,  and 
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to  aid  the  furtherance  of  his  far-sighted 
plans.  It  was  the  story  of  these  early  years 
of  toil  and  hardship  that  had  won  him  the 
affection  of  the  Fairfield  owners,  them 
selves  not  ashamed  of  any  honest  labor; 
and  when  the  wider  field  of  the  bishopric 
opened  up  before  the  once  obscure  mission 
ary  of  the  Valley,  there  still  continued  be 
tween  him  and  the  Master  of  Fairfield  a 
loyal  friendship  which  was  destined  to  in 
fluence  more  than  one  of  the  younger  gen 
eration.  Of  his  scholarship  so  much  is 
known  that  there  is  little  left  to  say;  but 
we  think  that  it  was  from  him  primarily 
that  Roger  received  the  incentive  to  the 
study  of  the  classics  as  well  as  of  theology ; 
and  we  know  that  Elsa  stood  in  awe  of  the 
Bishop's  learning  and  openly  encouraged 
Eoger  to  follow  so  worthy  an  example;  and 
that  the  Master,  spurred  on  by  his  eldest 
daughter's  reverent  admiration,  instituted 
family  prayers  (which  was  not  a  Fair- 
field  custom)  by  a  daily  reading  from 
Meade's  "Selections  from  Bishop  Wil 
son's  Works,"  the  same  being  compiled 
from  the  old  volumes  found  in  the  Arling 
ton  library,  and  placed  at  the  student's  dis 
posal  by  the  Custis  owners. 
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All  this  was  church  history  known  to 
Roger  from  his  boyhood  up;  and  when,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  the 
churches  were  no  longer  in  their  infancy, 
but  " children  of  larger  growth,"  the  re 
ligious  enthusiasm  for  the  church  had 
spread  throughout  the  clan.  If  there  were 
Burwells  and  Nelsons  and  Meades  and  Car 
ters  and  Lees  to  be  seen  at  one  or  more 
of  the  county  churches  on  Sunday  morn 
ings,  there  were  also  among  the  regular 
worshippers  Morgans  (the  same  whose  an 
cestors  built  Morgan  Chapel),  and  Shep 
herds  (whose  influence  changed  the  name 
of  the  Valley  Mecklenburg  to  Shepherds- 
town),  and  others  allied  to  them  by  inter 
marriage;  and  if  they  were  not  so  careful 
of  their  coats-of-arms  and  of  their  liveried 
coachmen  as  the  F.  F.  V.'s  across  country, 
perhaps  their  horses  were  of  better  breed 
and  better  cared  for,  and  their  turn-outs 
more  up-to-date,  and  possibly  themselves 
of  a  more  prosperous  appearance.  Roger 
used  to  smile  to  himself  sometimes  in  not 
ing  these  little  differences  between  the  rival 
circles  of  society,  especially  when  he  took 
a  fancy  to  be  his  own  coachman  and,  in 
driving  his  sleek  bays  swiftly  along  the 
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smooth  turnpike,  chanced  to  meet  some 
lumbering  family  coach  whose  inmates 
gave  him  a  polite  bow  by  way  of  recogni 
tion;  but  sometimes,  too,  in  his  more  seri 
ous  moods,  there  came  a  sombre  look  into 
his  sensitive  face  in  thinking  of  the  little 
ness  of  it  all.  During  his  college  days  at 
the  Fairville  Academy  he  came  to  know  in 
timately  the  youths  of  that  charmed  circle 
which  gradually  opened  to  him  its  doors; 
for  he  won  friends  by  his  studiousness,  yet 
even  more  by  his  spirit  of  comradeship  to 
all,  be  they  of  high  or  low  degree;  and  his 
opinions  began  to  have  weight  by  reason 
of  that  alert  interest  in  affairs  local  and 
national  which  was  a  characteristic  of  his 
people.  Yet  would  he  have  had  some  lonely 
hours  in  the  intervals  of  his  school  days, 
while  his  favorite  sister,  Maggie,  was  ab 
sent  in  Staunton  acquiring  those  accom 
plishments  considered  needful  for  a  young 
lady's  entrance  into  society  (another  de 
parture  from  Fairfield  traditions,  which 
favored  home  training  for  girls),  had  he 
not  been  of  an  affectionate  disposition  and 
appreciative  of  his  pleasant  surroundings. 
There  was  Elsa  to  spur  on  his  ambition; 
the  mother's  fond  speeches  to  cheer  him; 
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the  Master's  political  and  agricultural  in 
terests  to  discuss ;  Jamie 's  welfare  to  con 
sider — in  short,  a  thousand  things  to  look 
after  and  to  keep  our  hero  occupied  when 
not  at  his  books.  Then  came  University 
days,  the  crucial  test  of  a  young  man's 
character  and  intellect.  Eoger  had  his  days 
of  trial  and  of  failure ;  but  on  the  whole  he 
stood  well  the  test ;  and  proud  was  the  day 
of  his  return  to  Fairfield  to  celebrate  his 
twenty-first  birthday,  which  his  relatives 
made  an  occasion  of  rejoicing  at  the  old 
homestead. 

But  the  passing  of  youth  brought  other 
changes  of  a  different  nature;  for  in  quick 
succession  came  Margaret's  marriage  to  a 
physician  in  the  adjoining  county,  and  her 
removal  to  her  new  home;  the  Master's 
sudden  death  not  long  thereafter;  the  dis 
missal  of  the  overseer  and  Jamie's  de 
termination  to  undertake  the  management 
of  the  farm  himself,  since  Roger's  own 
choice  was  the  ministry  for  a  profession 
and  life  work. 

Thus  the  autumn  of  1849  found  our  hero 
matriculated  at  the  Alexandria  Seminary 
as  a  theological  student ;  and  again  new  in 
fluences  entered  into  the  development  of 
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his  character;  for  "The  Hill,"  as  it  has 
been  known  from  time  immemorial,  had 
even  in  those  early  days  a  society  all  its 
own. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  OLD  SEMINARY 

DEAN  PACKARD,  of  beloved  memory,  in  his 
Semi-Centennial  Address  of  1873  divides 
the  history  of  the  Virginia  Seminary  prior 
to  that  date  into  two  eras:  the  first,  from 
its  removal  from  Alexandria  in  1827,  and 
its  establishment  on  The  Hill,  to  the  con 
secration  of  Aspinwall  Hall  in  1858;  the 
second  era,  from  the  latter  date  to  the  gath 
ering  of  the  Alumni  and  the  Historical  Ad 
dresses  of  1873.  We  of  the  twentieth  cen 
tury  may  justly  add  a  third  era,  closing 
with  the  death  of  the  Spartan  Bishop 
Whittle ;  for  the  past  thirty  years  are  note 
worthy  for  the  many  changes  which  have 
transpired  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new 
day :  to-wit,  the  erection  of  a  more  commo 
dious  and  more  costly  chapel  in  place  of 
the  older  and  plainer  building;  the  addition 
of  Wyman  Hall  with  its  gymnasium,  and 
of  Whittle  Hall,  the  "Parish  House";  the 
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growth  of  the  Library;  the  beautifying  of 
the  grounds  into  something  of  a  modern 
park  with  driveways  and  gravel  walks ;  the 
broadening  of  the  curriculum  to  meet  the 
larger  demands  of  modern  research  and  of 
present-day  philanthropy;  and  finally,  the 
passing  away  of  that  phalanx  of  saintly 
preachers  and  teachers  who  were  the 
pioneers  of  this  great  work  of  theological 
education,  and  lived  in  what  might  be  called 
the  youth  of  the  Alexandria  Seminary. 
Those  were  years  "between  whiles,"  so  to 
speak,  when  the  Old  Dominion  was  both 
prosperous  and  peaceful,  and  men  were  not 
so  rudely  jostled  in  the  daily  life  as  to  pre 
clude  continuous  meditation.  Something 
of  the  same  spirit  of  peace  lingers  about 
the  place ;  as  yet  no  trolley  bells '  jangle  dis 
turbs  its  quiet ;  still  are  there  lovely  wood 
lands  as  far  as  eye  can  reach ;  and  the  pro 
fessors  '  homes  scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  the  spacious  grounds  continue 
to  open  hospitable  doors  to  the  students 
from  far  and  near;  still  from  the  belfry 
rings  the  call  to  prayer,  *  *  at  morn,  at  noon, 
at  eve";  the  missionary  meetings  are  full 
of  a  like  undying  enthusiasm;  the  same 
earnestness  characterizes  the  seekers  after 
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truth ;  the  same  social  Virginian  spirit  per 
vades  The  Hill  circle  as  of  old;  and  still 
consecrated  workers  act  as  lay  readers, 
Sunday-school  teachers  and  mission 
preachers  at  the  outlying  posts  of  Olivet, 
Sharon,  West  End  and  in  Alexandria  hos 
pitals,  almshouse  and  prisons — thus  gain 
ing  a  practical  preparation  for  their  life 
work. 

Is  it  hard,  then,  for  us  to  transport  our 
selves  back  to  those  ' l  first  era ' '  days — days 
of  " plain  living  and  high  thinking"? 
Bather,  is  it  not  good  for  us,  if  only  in  im 
agination,  to  walk  for  a  little  while  in  those 
footpaths  of  peace  our  fathers  and  mothers 
trod,  transmitting  the  picture  to  their  chil 
dren's  children  ere  the  memory  of  it  sink 
into  oblivion  in  the  rush  of  years? 

On  a  certain  October  afternoon  of  the 
year  1849  a  young  man  of  apparently 
twenty-one  or  two  years  of  age  was  stroll 
ing  along  a  woodland  path  skirting  the 
Theological  Seminary  grounds.  He  had  no 
companions  save  nature  and  a  little  volume 
of  Milton ;  but  these  more  than  sufficed  his 
present  mood,  to  judge  from  the  air  of  sat 
isfaction  with  which  he  seated  himself  upon 
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a  fallen  log  and  prepared  to  reread  his  fa 
vorite  poet.  The  pocket  copy  of  the  Para 
dise  Lost  bore  on  its  inside  front  cover  a 
simply  designed  bookplate  with  the  owner's 
name,  "Roger  of  Fairfield"  (for  so  he 
chose  to  be  called),  and  the  record  number 
of  its  coming  into  the  student's  library. 
All  his  books  were  marked  thus  simply,  and 
the  number  increased  yearly  as  Roger 
added  to  his  store  of  learning. 

Opening  his  Milton,  the  young  man  read 
aloud,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  when  alone : 

11  'Sing,  heavenly  Muse!  that  on  the  secret 

top 

Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 
That    shepherd   who    first   taught    the 

chosen  seed 
In  the  beginning,  how  the  heavens  and 

earth 

Rose  out  of  Chaos.    Or,  if  Sion  hill 
Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook 

that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God '  " 


The  young  man  glanced  toward  his  Alma 
Mater,  just  visible  through  the  trees,  and 
was  momentarily  silent  in  meditation  over 
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"Sion  hill,"  and  "oracle  of  God";  but 
presently  resuming  his  recital  of  blank 
verse,  said  softly  to  himself,  with  a  solemn 
emphasis : 

"  'And  chiefly  Thou,  0  Spirit,  that  dost 

prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and 

pure, 
Instruct  me,  for  Thou  knowest '  " 

"A  solitary  student,  sir?"  asked  a  gentle 
voice  close  at  hand;  and  Roger  turned 
quickly  to  find  himself  face  to  face  with 
Professor  Gray,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto 
had  but  a  slight  acquaintance  through  the 
medium  of  Church  History. 

The  younger  man  arose  with  a  respect 
ful  bow  of  recognition,  coloring  slightly  at 
the  interruption ;  and  started  to  replace  the 
little  volume  in  his  vest  pocket.  But  Dr. 
Gray  held  out  his  hand,  saying,  with  a 
smile : 

"May  I  not  see  what  you  are  reading 
with  such  absorbed  attention?  Ah !  'tis  not 
your  Butler  nor  your  Paley,  but  your 
Milton- 

"I  must  plead  guilty,  sir;  for  poetry  is 
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my  recreation  from  study ;  and  I  confess  to 
enjoying  an  exchange  of  sentiment  after 
several  hours  with  the  Analogy  of  Chris 
tian  Evidences,  or " 

"Even  Church  History!"  interposed 
Professor  Gray,  with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye 
that  indicated  a  hidden  sympathy  with  the 
young  theologue,  whom  he  continued  to  re 
gard  with  interest  as  he  remarked : 

"Pardon  my  intrusion,  my  son,  and  ac 
cept  my  congratulations  that  you  can  find 
enjoyment  in  this  great  poet's  noble  lines; 
in  my  estimation  he  can  be  matched  by  none 
other  in  the  English  tongue,  though  Dante, 
perchance — are  you  familiar  with  the  Ital 
ian,  also?" 

"Only  through  the  translation,  sir," 
said  Roger,  with  a  kindling  eye,  for  he  was 
touched  by  the  Professor's  ready  response 
to  his  mood. 

"I  have  a  priceless  copy  which  I  should 
like  to  show  you,  if  you  will  come  to  my 
house  with  me.  Mrs.  Gray  has  several 
times  asked  why  you  did  not  drop  in  to  tea 
with  us.  Will  you  not  come  this  evening 
informally,  and  give  us  the  pleasure  of 
your  company?" 

Eoger's  face  flushed  with  pleasure  as  he 
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gave  a  ready  assent;  and  the  two  men 
walked  on  together  in  the  direction  of  the 
piazza.  As  they  neared  the  house  the  light 
of  the  afternoon  sun  shone  full  upon  the 
west  windows  with  a  dazzling  radiance ;  the 
Virginia  creeper  vines  took  on  a  blood-red 
hue;  and  the  shadows  lays  aslant  the  green 
lawn.  To  the  southward  loomed  the  one 
brick  building  that  constituted  the  Old 
Seminary  proper,  its  many-paned  windows 
also  aglow  with  the  sunset  glory. 

"  'Tis  a  pretty  scene,"  remarked  the 
Doctor,  laying  a  kindly  hand  on  Roger's 
shoulder.  "Truly,  our  lines  are  fallen  in 
pleasant  places,  my  son.  To  God  be  the 
glory." 

Roger's  countenance  showed  his  emo 
tion;  he  bowed  his  head  reverently,  as  if 
for  the  evening  benediction,  as  in  truth  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be.  Into  his  somewhat 
lonely  life  (for  he  was  yet  a  comparative 
stranger  to  the  place)  had  come  all  unex 
pected  and  unsought  a  friendship  of  whose 
worth  he  had  hardly  a  full  conception ;  but 
which,  as  time  passed  on,  he  came  to  value 
more  and  more.  Somehow,  the  memory  of 
its  inception  was  associated  in  his  mind 
thereafter  with  the  radiance  of  the  October 
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sunlight  as  it  looked  that  autumn  even 
ing. 

Within  the  Professor's  home  there 
reigned  an  atmosphere  of  joy  and  quiet 
ness;  for  there  Mrs.  Gray's  influence  as 
hostess  set  our  young  theologue  at  ease; 
and  before  the  simple  repast  was  ended 
Roger  was  talking  unrestrainedly,  and  to 
interested  listeners,  of  his  Valley  home,  of 
his  studies,  and,  lastly,  of  his  impressions 
of  The  Hill.  After  supper,  Mrs.  Gray  ac 
companied  her  husband  and  guest  into  the 
cosy  study,  where  presently  they  were 
joined  by  other  students,  among  them  one 
of  Roger's  classmates.  A  simple  evening 
hymn  was  sung ;  then  Dr.  Gray  offered  up  a 
heartfelt  prayer  that  breathed  of  such  love 
and  comfort  as  this  "Barnabas"  (for  so  he 
was  called)  could  well  make. 

Afterward  the  Professor  drew  Eoger 
aside  to  show  him  the  precious  Dante  and 
other  treasures  he  had  collected  while  in 
Europe  prior  to  his  acceptance  of  his  pres 
ent  professorship.  Various  Greek  and 
Latin  MSS.  were  brought  out  of  their  hid 
ing  places  for  the  benefit  of  this  student 
whose  enthusiasm  pleased  the  older  man; 
and  when  at  length  Roger  excused  himself 
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to  retire  to  his  room  for  study,  he  carried 
with  him  the  remembrance  of  a  happy 
evening  and  the  Grays'  cordial  invitation 
to  l '  drop  in  to  tea ' '  any  time  that  he  had  a 
spare  hour. 

"You're  in  clover,  Roger,  'my  son,'  " 
quoted  young  Ferdinand,  gaily,  as  the  two 
classmates  wended  their  way  to  their  joint 
apartment  at  the  Seminary. 

"It's  lucky  there  is  no  Miss  Gray  to  turn 
your  head,  Ferd,"  retorted  Eoger,  with  a 
hearty  laugh,  as  he  prepared  for  his  even 
ing's  work. 

Mr.  Ferdinand,  the  gay  and  the  suscepti 
ble,  had  the  grace  to  blush ;  then  he  laughed 
good-naturedly  and  said,  eyeing  Eoger 
keenly : 

"Wait  until  I  introduce  you  to  the  belles 
of  Clarens,  of  Cameron,  and  of  Vaucluse!" 


CHAPTEE  VIII 

' '  SWEET  CLAKENS,  BIRTHPLACE  OF  TRUE  LOVE. ' ' 

CLARENS,  as  known  in  ante-bellum  days, 
was  for  some  years  the  home  of  the  Rev. 
Erasmus  Brown,  a  well-known  educator 
and  churchman,  and  some  time  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  and  of  the  South 
ern  Churchman.  Prior  to  his  occupancy  of 
the  place  considerable  money  had  been 
spent  in  improvement  of  the  grounds, 
which  were  at  this  tune  in  fine  condition. 
Dr.  Brown,  after  taking  possession  with 
his  large  family,  opened  the  first  school  for 
girls,  adding  other  buildings  than  the  main 
one  as  needed  from  time  to  time;  and  estab 
lishing  the  Fairfax  Institute  for  boys  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  Clarens  school  proper. 

The  entrance  to  the  grounds  was  through 
the  pillared,  stone-capped  gateway  near  the 
porter's  lodge,  where  lived,  English  fash 
ion,  the  gardener,  Stubbs.  Stubbs  kept  a 
close  watch  over  the  beautifully  clipped 
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green  lawn  to  the  front,  the  circular  drive 
way,  and  the  large  shade  trees,  of  which 
there  were  some  twenty  varieties ;  but  his 
special  pride  was  the  flower  garden  to  the 
rear  of  the  house :  there  was  a  terraced  hill 
where  flowers  of  every  old-fashioned  va 
riety  bloomed  in  sweet  profusion ;  where  a 
broad  walk  led  westward  to  The  Forest 
(the  Mason  homestead),  and  to  Cameron, 
owned  by  a  certain  Adjutant-General  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  This  terraced  garden  was  a  fa 
mous  boulevard  for  the  young  folk,  and  in 
the  springtime  the  narcissus,  the  lily-of-the- 
valley,  and  the  tulip  made  gay  the  beds 
hedged  in  by  shrubbery  on  either  side, 
while  in  summer  roses  of  every  kind  per 
fumed  the  soft  air. 

It  was  not  in  the  summer  season,  how 
ever,  that  Eoger  of  Fairfield  made  his  ac 
quaintance  with  Clarens;  it  was  near  the 
approach  of  the  Christmastide,  when 

"The  snow  lay  on  the  ground, 
The  stars  shone  bright,"    .    .    . 

that  he  allowed  himself  the  privilege  of  de 
parting  from  his  regular  routine  of  study 
and  exercise  at  the  Seminary  to  accompany 
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his  friend  Mr.  Ferdinand  to  a  gathering  of 
young  people  in  the  Clarens  parlors.  Pre 
vious  to  this  occasion  our  hero  had  devoted 
himself  to  class  attendance  and  to  the  vari 
ous  services  and  business  meetings  inci 
dent  to  the  student  life,  his  chief  recreation 
being  long  walks  to  and  from  Alexandria, 
or  an  occasional  evening  at  Dr.  Gray's.  To 
speak  truth,  Roger  liked  society  too  well 
not  to  realize  the  pitfalls  to  the  student  who 
becomes  its  devotee;  but  now  that  he  had 
become  fairly  started  in  his  year's  reading, 
and  familiar  with  the  order  of  things,  he 
felt  disposed  to  relax  somewhat  the  self- 
imposed  discipline  of  initiatory  weeks.  His 
buoyant  nature  made  him  look  forward  to 
his  introduction  at  Clarens  with  enjoyment 
and  interest,  as  some  of  the  young  persons 
whom  he  expected  to  meet  were  already 
known  to  him  by  sight  or  by  hearsay. 

As  the  two  young  men  walked  onward  in 
the  direction  of  Clarens,  the  beauty  of  the 
night  came  home  to  them,  enforcing  silence 
for  the  time ;  all  around  was  a  fairyland  of 
emerald-crystal  branches  above  the  snowy 
plain;  and  overhead  the  bright  galaxy  of 
stars  in  a  deep  blue  sky.  Passing  the  lodge 
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the  stillness  was  broken  by  the  barking  of  a 
dog. 

"Down,  Captain,  down!"  commanded 
Ferdinand,  as  his  favorite  rushed  forward 
with  a  glad  bark  of  recognition,  then  re 
treated  in  obedience  to  Stubbs's  whistle. 

"Any  strangers  to-night,  Stubbs?" 
asked  young  Ferdinand. 

"Whole  carriage  full  from  Cameron 
stopped  for  a  call — 'spec'  they'll  be  gone 
pretty  soon,"  answered  Stubbs,  with  a 
grin,  for  he  was  well  versed  in  student 
affairs. 

"My  heart  goes  pit-a-pat,  Eoger — the 
fair  Marie  is  here ! ' ' 

"I  am  longing  to  see  the  'Daughter  of 
the  Regiment.'  Don't  forget  to  introduce 
me,  Ferd." 

"Promise  not  to  cut  me  out!" 

"Sure,  an'  I  will,  then,"  was  the  laugh 
ing  response. 

With  such  repartee  on  their  lips,  the 
classmates  walked  briskly  up  to  the  front 
door,  which  was  quickly  opened  for  them, 
and  were  ushered  into  the  hallway.  Merry 
voices  were  heard  from  the  parlor,  where 
a  bevy  of  pretty  ladies  and  gay  cavaliers 
were  enjoying  each  other's  company.  The 
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scene  recalled  to  Eoger  many  a  similar  one 
at  Fairfield,  except  that  here  was  neither 
dancing  nor  card-playing,  but  plenty  of 
witty  conversation,  lively  music,  and  what 
might  be  termed  in  such  surroundings, 
' '  pious  flirtations ' '  galore.  Across  the  hall, 
in  the  library,  might  be  found  the  quieter 
element  of  the  household,  interested  in  con 
versation  of  another  sort;  and  for  the  mo 
ment  Eoger  was  tempted  to  obey  the  im 
pulse  to  seek  this  other  atmosphere ;  but  at 
this  juncture  he  was  taken  in  hand  by  the 
charming  Miss  Elizabeth  Brown,  a  hand 
some  brunette  of  no  mean  intelligence,  who, 
beckoning  him  to  one  side,  said: 

' l  Come  over  here  and  let  us  have  a  sensi 
ble  talk — leave  Marie  and  Mr.  Ferdinand 
to  their  flirtation.  Do  you  not  know,"  she 
added  with  charming  frankness,  "that  we 
have  been  wanting  to  meet  you  for  ever  so 
long?  Mrs.  Gray  is  always  talking  of  you 
and  of  your  student  library,  and  of  your 
class  work;  and  father  would  like  to  see 
more  of  you,  he  says — indeed,  we  all  would, 
if  you  would  but  give  us  the  chance." 

"I  hope  to  prove  your  words,  Miss 
Brown,  now  that  I  have  more  leisure  for 
society,"  was  the  courteous  rejoinder. 
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"Rest  assured  that  it  has  been  lack  of  time, 
not  of  inclination,  that  has  prevented  my 
taking  advantage  sooner  of  Dr.  Brown's 
kind  invitation  to  call.  I  am  interested  in 
hearing  of  his  literary  work,  especially  as 
I  understand  he  has  an  efficient  secretary 
in  his  daughter";  and  Roger  bowed  with 
mock  gravity. 

"Now  you  are  making  fun  of  me,  I 
fear ! ' '  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  laughingly.  ' '  I 
do  help  father  sometimes  when  he  needs 
me ;  and — well — yes !  I  might  even  be  guilty 
of  an  editorial  upon  occasion!" 

Just  then,  Miss  Hooper,  the  society  belle 
and  beauty,  began  to  play  a  popular  air, 
and  there  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation 
which  gave  our  hero  time  to  look  about  him. 
He  was  a  keen  observer,  and  knew  well  cer 
tain  types  of  the  pretty,  lively  damsel ;  but 
as  yet  his  heart  had  remained  untouched 
save  by  a  passing  fancy,  and  he  was  wont 
to  compare  styles  with  the  eye  of  a  connois 
seur.  There  was  Miss  Marie  Hooper,  for 
instance,  to  whom  Ferdinand  was  paying 
devoted  attention,  though  everybody,  in 
cluding  the  suitor,  knew  the  hopelessness 
of  his  case ;  there  were  the  Misses  Wrenn, 
attractive-looking,  sensible  girls,  well  edu- 
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cated  and  plainly  dressed — an  offset  to  the 
fashionable  belle;  there  were  the  young 
ladies  of  the  house,  three  as  charming  dam 
sels  as  could  be  found,  the  youngest  of  the 
trio  being  a  vivacious  girl  of  sixteen,  and 
the  oldest,  a  tall,  graceful  young  woman 
whose  captivating  manner  had  already  en 
slaved  two  theologues  in  Cupid's  toils, 
while  the  second  daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth, 
had  both  good  looks  and  ready  humor  at 
her  command,  as  Eoger  had  cause  to  know 
from  their  brief  acquaintance;  and  lastly, 
seated  in  a  far  corner  beside  young  Lionel 
Bruce,  with  whom  she  was  conversing  in 
low  tones,  was  a  fragile  maiden,  to  whom 
our  critic  was  yet  a  stranger,  but  whose 
fair,  sweet  face  entranced  him  at  first  sight, 
reminding  him  in  some  way  of  the  fairy 
land  of  snow  beneath  the  starlight  sky 
without.  Lost  in  reverie,  and  scarcely  con 
scious  of  his  prolonged  scrutiny,  Eoger 
was  suddenly  recalled  to  his  senses  by  the 
uplifting  of  a  pair  of  soft,  dark-blue  eyes, 
whose  calm  gaze  was  as  suddenly  with 
drawn,  leaving  him  with  the  impression  of 
having  received  a  mute  rebuke  for  his  un 
intentional  rudeness.  The  thought  caused 
a  wave  of  color  to  overspread  his  face,  and 
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with  an  effort  the  young  man  resumed  the 
broken  threads  of  conversation  interrupted 
by  the  music  a  few  moments  since.  Miss 
Elizabeth,  in  her  position  as  hostess,  was 
already  turning  her  attention  to  some  new 
comer  for  whose  pleasure  she  felt  respon 
sible;  and  after  introducing  Roger  to  sev 
eral  of  the  guests,  left  him  to  his  own  de 
vices  for  the  time  being.  Presently  there 
was  another  call  for  music,  and  this  time 
Elizabeth  approached  the  young  lady  in 
the  corner,  exclaiming: 

"Come,  Lucy,  don't  sit  here  all  the  even 
ing  talking  to  Mr.  Bruce,  when  you  must 
know  we  are  pining  for  your  sweet  music. 
Do  be  obliging,  there's  a  dear!" 

Miss  Fitzhughj  though  shrinking  at  first 
from  notice,  consented  to  Elizabeth's  re 
quest,  asking  simply,  as  she  seated  herself 
at  the  piano  : 

"And  what  shall  I  play,  Elizabeth?" 

"That  composition  of  Herz's  that  we  like 
so  much,"  said  Isabelle,  eagerly,  for  she 
was  a  music-lover,  and  especially  fond  of 
Lucy's  playing. 

As  the  prelude  to  the  "Last  Rose  of 
Summer  Variations"  was  heard,  a  hush 
fell  upon  the  gay  throng,  something  in  the 
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delicate  rendering  of  the  plaintive  melody 
touching  a  responsive  chord;  for  this  was 
no  mean  pianist  who  interpreted  the  strain. 
With  what  a  light,  exquisite  touch  were 
played  the  staccato  passages,  with  what 
brilliancy  the  runs;  while  in  contrast,  the 
soft,  full  chords  were  prolonged,  showing 
the  rare  combination  of  artistic  skill  and 
musical  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  per 
former.  Eoger  of  Fairfield,  who  was  lean 
ing  against  the  wide  window  ledge,  and 
partly  hidden  from  view  by  the  lace  cur 
tains,  could  from  this  vantage  ground  see, 
without  being  seen,  the  player's  every 
movement,  and  involuntarily  said,  under 
his  breath,  "What  tiny  hands  to  produce 
such  lovely  music!"  Turning  to  Mr. 
Bruce,  who  stood  nearby,  he  asked,  in  a  low 
tone,  as  the  music  ceased: 

"Will  you  introduce  me,  please!" 
"Certainly,"  was  that  gentleman's  re 
ply,  as  he  proceeded  to  comply  with  the  re 
quest.    The  introduction  over,  both  young 
men  joined  in  the  entreaties  for  a  song. 

"I  sing  only  a  few  little  songs,"  re 
marked  Lucy,  running  her  fingers  lightly 
over  the  keys;  then  with  a  sudden  transi- 
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tion  to  a  gayer  mood,  began  at  once  a  be 
witching  little  refrain,  "Well-a-Day": 

"  'Love  comes  and  goes 

Like  a  spell! 
How,  no  one  knows, 

Nor  can  one  tell ! 
Now  here,  now  there, 

Then  away! 
None  dreameth  where, 

Well-a-day! 

"  'Love  should  be  true 

As  the  star, 
Seen  in  the  blue 

Sky  afar! 
Now  here,  now  there, 

Like  the  lay 
Of  harps  in  the  air ! 

Well-a-day! 

"  'Should  love  depart, 

Not  a  tie 
Binds  up  the  heart 

Till  we  die ! 
Now  here,  now  there, 
Life  is  all  a  care! 

Well-a-day!'  " 
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For  a  few  moments  before  the  saying  of 
good-nights,  Roger  had  the  monopoly  of 
the  fair  musician,  who  asked  him,  with  a 
naive  grace: 

"What  is  the  impression  of  this  gay 
crowd  upon  the  ' Recluse  of  Fairfield'?" 

' '  So  you,  too,  have  heard  that  slander  of 
your  'humble  servant'!"  exclaimed  Roger, 
with  his  ready  laugh,  adding,  more  seri 
ously:  "To  make  a  confession,  Miss  Fitz- 
hugh,  there  was  never  a  more  social  nature 
than  mine ;  but  it  has  seemed  wiser  for  me 
to  keep  to  the  dull  routine  until  I  had  found 
my  moorings,  so  to  speak,  at  the  Sem 
inary." 

"I  think  you  were  right,"  Lucy  an 
swered,  gently;  "it  is  so  easy  to  be  turned 
aside  from  one 's  goal ;  but  you  have  not  yet 
answered  my  question!" 

"About  first  impressions!"  he  queried, 
looking  down  upon  her  with  a  quizzical  ex 
pression  that  made  her  add,  hastily : 

"I  mean  about  'our  set'  ";  with  a  ges 
ture  of  the  hand  to  include  the  company. 

"  'A  wilderness  of  sweets,'  "  quoted  the 
student,  with  a  swift  glance  around  the 
room;  "but  to  return  to  our  subject — the 
social  question,  I  mean — how  long  will  you 
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be  at  Clarens,  and  when  may  I  call  again, 
Miss  Fitzhugh?" 

"Two  questions  in  one!  I  shall  be  at 
Clarens  over  Sunday — and  maybe  longer, 
and  you  may  call  any  evening  you  please ; 
you  will  find  one  or  two  of  the  ladies  always 
at  home — there  are  so  many  of  us,  you 
know — at  least  six  in  the  house !  And  Dr. 
Brown  is  usually  at  home  in  his  study  after 
tea  if  you  wish  to  discuss  theology ! ' '  con 
tinued  Lucy,  archly,  as  she  turned  to  greet 
Elizabeth  and  Mr.  Ferdinand,  who  ex 
claimed  in  one  breath : 

"What  mischief  are  you  plotting  in  our 
absence  1 ' '  and  Miss  Elizabeth  added  gaily : 

"I  know  Lucy  of  old;  when  she  looks 
most  demure,  then  is  the  time  she  is  plan 
ning  the  wildest  capers  imaginable." 

"There!  there!  Elizabeth,  please  don't 
tell  my  faults  to  strangers." 

"Remember,  Miss  Fitzhugh,"  said  Mr. 
Bruce,  coming  up  to  the  trio,  "you  have  ac 
cepted  my  escort  for  the  missionary  meet 
ing  to-morrow  evening  at  seven  o'clock 
sharp." 

"Too  early!"  laughed  Lucy,  with  a 
shake  of  her  pretty  head.  "Isn't  it,  Mr. 
Clyde!" 
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"Miss  Elizabeth  and  I  usually  start  at 
that  hour,  do  we  not ! ' '  inquired  that  young 
lady's  special,  who  was  standing  near. 

"Nonsense,"  replied  Elizabeth,  but  her 
dark  eyes  twinkled  merrily  as  she  added: 
"Mr.  Bruce  is  jealous,  that  is  all — there's 
father's  ten  o'clock  bell,  the  signal  for  fare 
wells." 

"Au  revoir,"  said  Lucy,  softly,  as  the 
students  took  their  leave,  and  she  and  Isa- 
belle  went  arm-in-arm,  as  was  their  wont, 
up  the  broad  stairs  to  the  big  bedroom 
which  they  shared,  and  where  they  ex 
changed  many  confidences  after  the  fashion 
of  budding  womanhood. 


CHAPTER  IX 

©BERLIN" 

NOT  far  from  Clarens,  in  the  olden  times, 
was  Oberlin,  a  plain  brick  dwelling  set  in 
the  midst  of  a  wide  lawn,  bordered  by  a 
box  hedge  such  as  is  seen  at  Mount  Ver- 
non;  indeed,  the  two  maiden  ladies  who 
owned  Oberlin  were  near  relatives  of  the 
Washingtons.  The  Misses  Thomkinson 
lived  in  this  secluded  spot  a  happy  life  of 
their  own,  with  flowers  and  domestic  pets 
for  company  upon  those  rare  occasions 
when  none  of  their  many  friends  happened 
to  drop  in  for  a  chat  or  a  cup  of  tea. 

It  was  so  seldom  that  the  Saturday  even 
ing  tea  was  without  a  guest  that  Miss  Ellen 
and  Miss  Phoebe  had  a  tacit  understanding 
with  the  housemaid  to  lay  at  least  one  extra 
cover  for  the  chance  visitor,  whoever  he  or 
she  might  be ;  and  on  the  Saturday  before 
Christmas  holidays  there  was  an  unusual 
bustle  in  the  quiet  house.  Miss  Ellen 
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jingled  the  key  basket  many  times  as  she 
passed  back  and  forth  from  the  tidy  kitchen 
to  the  tidier  pantry,  giving  directions  to 
the  cook  and  weighing  carefully  the  flour, 
measuring  out  the  tea  and  sugar,  as  was 
her  custom;  while  Miss  Phrebe,  a  sprightly 
little  woman  with  a  rose-leaf  complexion 
that  defied  time  and  contrasted  prettily 
with  white  hair  and  lace  cap,  hovered 
about  the  dainty  tea-table  lest  something  be 
overlooked  in  the  way  of  silver,  porcelain, 
or  damask  not  to  be  intrusted  to  careless 
housemaids.  From  the  dining-room  Miss 
Phrebe  stepped  briskly  into  the  parlor,  ex 
amined  the  mantel  and  center  table  for  any 
stray  specks  of  dust,  fingered  lovingly  the 
old-fashioned  music-book  on  the  open 
piano,  and  had  just  seated  herself  in  a  low 
rocker,  knitting  in  hand,  when  Miss  Ellen 
entered  the  room. 

"  Everything  is  in  readiness  for  the 
young  people,  Phoebe.  I  will  leave  you  in 
charge  while  I  go  to  make  my  toilet  for  the 
evening.  I  see  you  are  through  with  your 
preparations — your  new  cap  is  most  be 
coming.  ' ' 

'  *  Thank  you,  Sister  Ellen.  Will  you  not 
wear  the  lavender  silk  this  evening?  The 
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girls  never  tire  of  admiring  it,  they  say. 
What  a  charming  young  lady  Lucy  Fitz- 
hugh  has  grown  to  be  since  her  stay  in 
Richmond;  and  highly  educated — intellec 
tual,  I  might  say,  though  she  looks  too 
dainty  for  a  'blue  stocking'!  One  might 
easily  imagine  her  working  embroidery  and 
playing  on  the  piano;  and  French,  of 
course,  as  it  is  the  polite  language;  but 
Latin  does  seem  a  little  ultra  for  a  young 
girl." 

"Tastes  differ,  Phoebe,"  was  Miss 
Ellen's  quiet  rejoinder.  "Some  have  an 
inclination  for  the  classics,  and  Lucy  very 
much  resembles  her  father  in  disposition 
as  in  looks ;  she  does  credit  to  her  bringing- 
up,  being  a  well-mannered  girl  in  every  re 
spect.  The  brother,  though,  is  a  sad  mis 
chief,  to  judge  from  the  number  of  esca 
pades  attributed  to  him  at  the  Fairfax  In 
stitute;  but  he  is  young  yet,  and  military 
training  will  in  time  discipline  his  wild 
spirits,  no  doubt." 

"How  we  shall  miss  his  handsome  face 
and  his  merry  ways  when  he  leaves  The 
Hill!"  sighed  Miss  Phoebe  as  her  sister 
left  the  room,  for  Henry  was  a  prime  fa 
vorite  with  the  younger  Miss  Thomkinson. 
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Meanwhile,  at  Clarens  a  different  scene 
was  being  enacted  that  very  hour.  In  the 
girls '  room,  a  large  second-story  front,  the 
young  ladies  were  holding  a  conclave  as  to 
toilets,  etc. 

"I  will  wear  my  pink  mousseline,  Isa 
belle,  if  you  will  wear  your  blue  one,"  vol 
unteered  Lucy,  as  she  brushed  her  soft 
chestnut-hued  locks  before  the  long  mirror, 
pausing  a  moment  to  watch  Isabelle  pirou 
etting  about  the  room. 

"And  flowers  in  her  raven  locks!" 
hummed  Isabelle,  gaily,  twirling  Lucy 
around  in  a  mad  dance  until  both  were  out 
of  breath. 

"Come,  Isabelle,  stop  your  foolishness 
and  dress,  or  you  will  not  be  in  time  for  the 
Oberlin  tea,  and  that  would  vex  our  dear 
friends  there,"  called  Elizabeth  from  her 
post  of  observation  by  the  north  window, 
whence  the  chimneys  of  Oberlin  were  dis 
tinctly  visible  at  no  great  distance.  Eliza 
beth  was  already  attired  for  the  fete,  hav 
ing  donned  a  gray  pongee  with  red  trim 
mings  that  became  well  her  dark  beauty. 

Thus  admonished,  Isabelle  began  to  over 
haul  her  wardrobe  in  search  of  her  blue 
mousseline,  asking  meanwhile: 
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" Isn't  Minnie  going!" 

' l  Not  until  after  tea ;  she  had  an  engage 
ment  to  walk  over  with  Mr.  Robinson,  and 
they  will  come  together  later  in  the 
evening. ' ' 

11  'Oh,  Nat,  he  is  a  gallant  lad, 
An  Irishman  is  he ! '  " 

sang  Isabelle,  sotto  voce,  as  her  nimble  fin 
gers  made  light  work  of  her  toilet.  She 
was  a  plump  maiden,  whose  handsome  fig 
ure  and  dashing  style  made  her  noticeable 
in  a  crowd;  and  the  very  contrast  in  their 
natures  as  well  as  in  appearance  seemed  to 
deepen  the  friendship  between  her  and  the 
gentle  Lucy.  To  Elizabeth,  however,  Lucy 
was  wont  to  appeal  for  counsel  and  sym 
pathy,  since  there  was  possibly  more  real 
congeniality  with  the  older  sister. 

"Will  there  be  any  other  invited  guests 
at  Oberlin?"  inquired  Lucy,  as  she  pro 
ceeded  to  tie  her  velvet  bonnet  streamers  in 
a  bewitching  bow. 

11  We  are  the  guests  of  honor,  and  I 
know  not  if  there  will  be  others;  but  I 
doubt  it,  as  your  Henry  and  Brother  Wai- 
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ton  make  our  escort, ' '  answered  Elizabeth, 
drawing  on  her  gloves. 

"They  are  such  dear  old  ladies,"  mur 
mured  Lucy,  "mother  wishes  particularly 
that  I  should  learn  to  know  them,  so  I  am 
glad  of  this  opportunity  to  see  them  in  their 
home. ' ' 

"Oberlin  is  a  quaint  place — it  just  fits 
the  owners!"  ejaculated  Isabelle,  moisten 
ing  her  handkerchief  with  eau-de-cologne. 
' '  There !  I  am  ready  at  last,  and  Walton 
has  just  come  from  his  room. ' ' 

"I  hear  Hal's  step  on  the  gravel,  too," 
added  Lucy  as  the  trio  descended  the  stairs 
to  meet  the  brothers  in  the  hall. 

It  was  twilight  of  the  short  winter  even 
ing  when  our  party  of  young  folks  set  out 
in  their  walk  to  Oberlin.  Arriving  there, 
they  found  Miss  Phoebe  awaiting  them  at 
the  front  door ;  and  while  they  were  laying 
aside  wraps  and  bonnets,  the  dear  lady 
flitted  from  one  to  another  with  a  smile 
and  word  of  welcome  which  soon  put  them 
at  their  ease. 

In  the  parlor  they  found  Miss  Ellen 
seated  in  state,  entertaining  no  less  a  per 
son  than  Dr.  Dalrymple,  Principal  of  How 
ard  Institute,  the  Diocesan  school  for  boys 
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just  across  the  field  yonder.  Scarcely  had 
that  gentleman  departed  than  who  should 
appear  but  Mr.  Ferdinand,  who  gaily  de 
clared  that  he  had  scented  a  sociable  from 
afar,  and  knew  that  Miss  Ellen  and  Miss 
Phoebe  would  forgive  his  lack  of  formality 
upon  this  occasion.  These  ladies  having 
assured  him  of  their  ready  forgiveness 
and  of  a  hearty  welcome,  there  ensued  the 
usual  banter  between  him  and  Elizabeth 
about  a  certain  young  lady  of  their  ac 
quaintance.  Meanwhile,  Lucy  was  capti 
vating  Miss  Phoebe  by  evincing  a  deep  in 
terest  in  that  lady 's  flowers  and  in  the  An 
gora  cat  which  was  an  important  member 
of  the  household ;  and  Isabelle  detailed  for 
the  amusement  of  Miss  Ellen  the  doings 
of  the  young  people  of  the  neighborhood, 
being  assisted  in  this  pleasant  conversation 
by  the  interpolations  of  Henry,  who  sat 
nearby. 

Tea  being  announced,  the  party  assem 
bled  around  the  cozy  table,  where  they  con 
tinued  to  chat  while  discussing  the  lightest 
of  muffins  and  the  crispest  of  cakes  that  the 
Oberlin  cook  could  put  before  them,  and  to 
which  they  did  ample  justice. 

* '  Can  we  not  persuade  our  young  friend, 
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Lucy,  to  remain  with  us  throughout  the 
Christmas  holidays?"  asked  Miss  Phoebe's 
gentle  voice. 

" We've  been  entreating  her  every  day 
since  her  arrival  at  Clarens,  to  spend  the 
holidays  with  us,"  said  Isabelle,  with  a 
saucy  glance  at  Lucy;  "but  she  seems  de 
termined  to  return  to  Alexandria  next 
week.  I  believe  she  doesn't  love  us  nearly 
so  well  as  her  town  friends." 

"Oh,  no,  no,  Isabelle!"  cried  Lucy,  her 
color  rising.  "Do  not  make  me  out  to  be 
so  ungrateful  for  all  your  kindness.  Miss 
Phosbe,  I  should  like  much  to  stay  on  The 
Hill  longer;  it  seems  more  like  home  than 
anywhere  else  since  father  died;  but 
mother  writes  me  to  meet  her  in  Alexandria 
next  week,  and  Uncle  Cazenove  has  kindly 
invited  us  to  spend  Christmas  week  with 
him.  Henry  will  also  have  holiday  and 
can  be  with  us.  Of  course,  we  wish  to  see 
something  of  our  young  cousins,  too ;  they 
would  think  it  strange  should  we  not  want 
to  be  with  them  at  this  season.  But  I  shall 
always  love  Clarens  best,  as  Isabelle 
knows." 

"Perhaps  we  may  some  day  persuade 
Mistress  Fitzhugh  to  rent  a  house  in  the 
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neighborhood,"  interposed  Miss  Ellen, 
kindly.  "It  would  be  like  old  times  to  see 
your  dear  mother  once  more  among  us,  my 
child.  Tell  her  so  from  me  when  you  meet 
her  next." 

"Meanwhile,"  said  Walton  Brown,  "we 
will  put  our  heads  together  to  plan  how  we 
can  get  Miss  Lucy  back  again  in  the  spring 
time.  ' ' 

"Agreed,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ferdinand; 
"I'm  in  favor  of  that  project — unless  she 
can  be  persuaded  to  remain  longer  now; 
and  I  can  rally  a  considerable  force  at  the 
Seminary  to  promise  her  a  good  time,  if 
that  will  have  any  weight  with  Miss  Fitz- 
hugh. ' ' 

"Sh! — don't  mention  students  to  Mis 
tress  Fitzhugh,  if  you  value  our  happi 
ness,"  cried  Isabelle,  "for  Lucy's  mother 
lives  in  mortal  terror  of  her  only  daugh 
ter's  being  kidnapped  by  a  theologue.  I 
verily  believe  that  this  fear  is  at  the  bottom 
of  that  New  Orleans  scheme!" 

"What  is  that?"  inquired  Miss  Phrebe, 
looking  shocked  at  Isabelle 's  frankness. 

"Do  not  be  alarmed,  Miss  Phoabe,"  in 
terrupted  Elizabeth,  "Isabelle  is  a  sad  gos 
sip  at  times." 
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"I  suppose,"  remarked  Henry,  with  a 
grimace  at  his  sister,  "that  after  they  get 
me  settled  at  the  Military  Academy,  mother 
and  sister  will  gallivant  about  the  country 
to  their  heart 's  content.  I  had  not  heard  of 
this  New  Orleans  scheme — how's  that, 
sister!" 

"It  isn't  settled,  Hal,  or  you  would  have 
heard  of  it  long  ago.  Miss  Phoebe,  our 
uncle,  who  lives  in  Mississippi,  wishes  us 
to  make  our  home  in  the  far  South;  and, 
since  that  is  impossible,  he  has  been  asking 
us  to  visit  him  during  the  winter  season; 
but  mother  and  I  both  hate  to  go  so  far 
from  Henry  and  from  our  Virginia 
friends. ' ' 

"We  must  veto  that  trip,  and  keep  you 
here  this  winter,"  said  Miss  Ellen,  as  she 
gave  the  signal  to  leave  the  table,  and  the 
party  returned  to  the  parlor.  There  the 
conversation  drifted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
last  missionary  meeting,  which  had  been 
one  of  unusual  interest. 

"Did  Mr.  Bruce  speak  on  China?"  quer 
ied  Miss  Phoebe. 

"He  touched  upon  it  in  his  address.  His 
heart  is  in  that  mission  field;  but  it  is  not 
yet  certain  where  he  will  go  after  his  theo- 
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logical  course  is  ended  here,"  said  Mr. 
Ferdinand. 

"He  is  indeed  consecrated  to  the  Mas 
ter's  work,"  said  Lucy,  softly. 

"Speaking  of  consecration,"  added  the 
theologue,  "my  friend  'Roger  of  Fairfield' 
is  a  shining  example.  He  has  been  devot 
ing  his  energies  to  the  West  End  Mission 
of  late." 

"We  have  not  yet  made  his  acquaint 
ance,"  remarked  Miss  Ellen,  looking  in 
terested.  ' '  You  must  bring  him  over  some 
evening,  Mr.  Ferdinand." 

"He  is  not  exactly  of  our  set,  Sister 
Ellen,"  interposed  Miss  Phoebe,  deprecat- 
ingly;  "at  least,  so  I  infer  from  rumor." 

"He  is  about  the  best  all-around  man  in 
the  class,"  was  Mr.  Ferdinand's  cool  re 
joinder.  "If  you  refer  to  his  not  being  an 
F.  F.  V.,  I  must  say  he  is  a  Virginian,  pure 
and  simple;  and  if  he  has  Dutch  blood  in 
his  veins  many  generations  back,  that  is 
not  to  his  discredit." 

' '  That  fact  may  account  for  some  of  his 
sterling  qualities,"  added  Elizabeth,  rally 
ing  to  the  stranger's  defense.  "We 
should  rather  envy  him  than  otherwise. ' ' 

1 1  Of  course,  of  course.    I  meant  no  harm 
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to  the  young  man,"  said  Miss  Phoebe, 
"only  we've  been  so  particular;  you  must 
allow  for  old-time  prejudices.  From  what 
you  tell  me,  I  am  favorably  impressed,  on 
the  whole." 

"We  can't  all  be  Washingtons  and  Lees 
and  Nelsons,  Miss  Phoebe!"  was  Isabelle's 
mischievous  rejoinder.  "Think  what  it  is 
to  be  named  Brown,  for  instance ! ' ' 

Amid  the  general  laughter  following  this 
speech  of  Isabelle's,  Miss  Ellen  dismissed 
the  subject  by  saying,  in  a  pleasant 
manner : 

"Since  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  speak  so 
highly  of  the  young  man,  there  must  be 
something  of  worth  in  him ;  but  it  is  likely 
we  will  find  that  out  for  ourselves." 

Lucy  Fitzhugh  had  listened  quietly  to 
the  foregoing  conversation,  the  color  com 
ing  and  going  in  her  fair,  sweet  face.  One 
sentence  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  her  ears. 
"He  is  not  of  our  set,  is  he?"  Miss  Phoebe 
had  said  this;  and  Lucy  remembered  with 
something  of  regret  that  she  herself  had 
used  the  same  phrase  in  speaking  to  the 
young  stranger  the  night  of  their  introduc 
tion.  Was  that  the  reason,  she  wondered, 
that  nothing  further  had  been  seen  of 
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".Roger  of  Fairfield"  since  that  first 
evening ! 

Even  as  this  thought  crossed  her  mind, 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  front  door,  which 
opened  to  admit  Minnie  Brown,  accompa 
nied  by  the  ubiquitous  Nathaniel  Robinson, 
and  by — Roger  of  Fairfield  himself ! 

"I  insisted  upon  his  coming  with  us," 
explained  Minnie,  introducing  the  new 
comer  to  the  Misses  Thomkinson,  who  met 
the  young  man  with  an  effort  at  cordiality 
(in  view  of  the  recent  conversation,  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  all). 

Mr.  Ferdinand  came  to  the  rescue  with 
some  witty  remark  that  set  every  one  to 
laughing  and  restored  the  equanimity  of 
the  hostesses;  and  Elizabeth  made  herself 
so  agreeable  to  the  newcomer  that  he  felt 
quite  at  ease  in  her  society.  Presently, 
there  was  a  general  leave-taking,  for  it  was 
Saturday  night,  and  according  to  estab 
lished  custom  the  guests  departed  early 
from  Oberlin. 

On  the  homeward  way  Lucy  again  found 
Roger  by  her  side,  and  the  two  fell  to  talk 
ing  of  church  music,  in  which  each  was 
deeply  interested,  exchanging  opinions  as 
to  their  favorite  hymn-tunes  and  speaking 
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also  of  the  liturgy  they  both  loved.  After 
ward,  at  Clarens,  she  drew  from  him  a  brief 
outline  of  his  boyhood  and  college  days,  and 
of  his  call  to  the  ministry;  while  she,  in 
turn,  spoke  of  her  early  Richmond  home, 
and  of  the  wandering  life  thereafter;  also, 
of  the  probability  of  a  visit  to  New  Orleans 
during  the  winter  months. 

' '  You  will  be  there  for  the  Mardi  Gras, ' ' 
said  Roger,  regarding  his  companion  wist 
fully  as  he  added  that  he  hoped  she  would 
revisit  The  Hill  in  the  spring.  Lucy 
changed  the  subject  to  a  less  personal  one, 
in  which  Isabelle,  who  just  then  came  up, 
joined  with  accustomed  vivacity. 


CHAPTER  X 

C.HEISTMASTIDB 

"But  peaceful  was  the  night 
"Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 
His  reign  upon  the  earth  began ;    .    .    . 
The  stars,  in  deep  amaze, 
Stand  fixed  in  steadfast  gaze ;    .    .    . 
Such  music  (as  'tis  said) 
Before  was  never  made, 
But   when   of   old   the    sons   of   morning 
sang.    .    .    . 

"Bing  out,  ye  crystal  spheres ! 

Once  bless  our  human  ears, 

If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so; 

And  let  your  silver  chime 

Move  in  melodious  time : 

And  let  the  bars  of  heaven's  deep  organ 

blow, 

And  with  your  ninefold  harmony 
Make    up    full    concert    to    the    angelic 

symphony. 

96 
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"For  if  such  holy  song 

Enwrap  our  senses  long 

Time  will  run  back  and  fetch  the  Age  of 

Gold: 

And  speckled  Vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 
And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  from  earthly 

mold, 

And  hell  itself  will  pass  away 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the 

peering  day." 

— Milton's  Ode  to  the  Nativity. 

IT  was  Sunday  morning  after  the  tea- 
party  at  Oberlin,  and  the  chapel  bell  had 
already  rung  the  first  paean  of  welcome  for 
the  day.  Lucy  had  just  placed  the  markers 
in  her  prayer-book  when  she  spied  her 
Uncle  Cazenove  coming  up  the  walk,  and 
at  once  hurried  to  greet  him. 

"Dearest  uncle,  this  is  an  unexpected 
pleasure!"  she  cried,  as  she  greeted  that 
gentleman  affectionately. 

"And  how's  my  bonny  niece?"  were  his 
first  words  after  kissing  the  sweet,  up 
turned  face. 

"As  well  as  can  be,  uncle !  Do  tell  me  all 
the  news — how  are  Aunt  Hatty  and  Cor- 
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nelia  and  the  baby!  And  have  you  seen 
Jeannie  lately?  Did  mother  write  you  of 
our  Christmas  plans?  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you 
came  this  morning  to  answer  these  impor 
tant  questions ! ' ' 

"Not  so  fast,  Lucy!  To  begin  at  the  be 
ginning,"  said  Uncle  Cazenove,  "your 
mother  writes  that  she  cannot  come  on  for 
the  holidays  owing  to  the  long  distance  and 
the  rough  roads  at  this  season;  and  the 
canal  is  frozen,  too,  even  if  she  should  wish 
to  come  by  boat  alone.  I  have  seen  Henry, 
who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  be  brave  and 
remain  at  the  Fairfax  Institute  for  the  holi 
days,  except  for  Christmas  Day,  of  course. 
There !  don't  take  it  so  to  heart,  my  dearie ; 
it  is  all  for  the  best,  and  your  aunt  and  I 
wish  you  to  come  to  us  for  the  week  as  we 
had  planned,"  said  Uncle  Cazenove,  look 
ing  searchingly  into  the  girl's  troubled 
countenance,  and  adding,  cheerily:  "Your 
Aunt  Sally  sends  you  much  love,  and  says 
you  must  bear  the  disappointment  bravely. 
As  to  Henry,  we  want  to  make  a  man  of 
him,  Lucy,  and  you  must  help  him  to  keep 
to  his  resolutions ;  for  he  has  had  too  much 
coddling  for  a  soldier-elect,  and  his  wild 
pranks  need  a  check,  perhaps. ' ' 
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Lucy  smiled  roguishly  as  she  laid  one 
little  hand  over  Uncle  Cazenove's  mouth, 
whispering : 

"Now,  dearest  uncle,  confess  that  we 
would  not  have  him  lose  his  high  spirits  and 
merry  ways,  though  sometimes  they  do 
cause  us  embarrassment.  You  are  right, 
as  you  always  are,  about  the  holidays,  and 
I've  no  doubt  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves  in 
spite  of  the  change  of  plans ;  but  I  do  wish 
mother  might  be  with  us,  for  we  have  been 
separated  so  often  of  late. ' ' 

"Your  mother  thinks  it  may  be  possible 
for  her  to  reach  Alexandria  by  New  Year's 
Day,  or  soon  thereafter,  if  she  take  the 
journey  by  easy  stages,  resting  for  a  few 
days  at  Chantilly  to  break  the  fatigue  of 
the  journey,  but  much  depends  upon  the 
weather;  she  will  doubtless  write  you  to 
that  effect  in  a  few  days,  and  we  will  hope 
to  see  her  in  a  week  or  so. ' ' 

"Then  we  may  see  her  soon,  after  all!" 
exclaimed  Lucy,  delightedly.  "I  will  talk 
with  Henry  to-day,  and  we  must  manage 
to  have  a  merry  Christmas  together." 

"I  know  that  my  dear  niece  will  be  as 
sweet  and  cheerful  as  if  everything  had 
happened  just  as  we  had  planned  it." 
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* '  Dearest  uncle,  I  will  try  to  deserve  your 
good  opinion,"  was  Lucy's  low  reply,  as 
the  two  turned  to  enter  Dr.  Brown's  study, 
where  they  were  welcomed  cordially  by 
that  gentleman,  to  whom  they  confided  the 
latest  news  from  Mrs.  Fitzhugh. 

"What  is  this  I  hear?"  asked  Mrs. 
Brown,  bustling  in  from  the  adjoining 
room.  "Your  mother  is  not  coming  for 
Christmas?  Then  Lucy  must  surely  re 
main  with  us  for  the  holidays,  as  we  have 
been  urging. ' ' 

"1  will  leave  that  to  Lucy  to  decide, 
whether  to  return  with  me  this  afternoon 
or  to  wait  until  her  mother  comes,"  said 
Mr.  Fitzhugh. 

"Let  me  decide  the  question  for  Lucy!" 
exclaimed  Isabelle's  merry  voice,  as  she 
tripped  into  the  room  and  clasped  her 
young  friend's  hand,  saying:  "Lucy  dear, 
it  needs  just  your  presence  to  make  our 
Christmas  holidays  complete.  Say  yes,  and 
set  my  heart  at  rest. ' ' 

"I  should  like  to  stay  until  New  Year's 
Day,  if  uncle  does  not  mind,  and  will  ex 
plain  to  Aunt  Sally  and  the  others  for 
me " 

"That   I   will,    Lucy;    and    although   I 
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should  like  to  take  you  back  with  me  to-day, 
still  I  think  it  will  satisfy  all  parties  best  if 
you  divide  your  time  in  the  way  suggested ; 
and  Henry  will  not  feel  so  lonesome  with 
you  near  at  hand." 

"Thank  you,  uncle,  and  everybody,  for 
your  kindness,"  said  Lucy. 

"We  shall  be  as  gay  as  larks !"  cried  Isa- 
belle. 

"Who  is  ready  for  church!"  asked  Dr. 
Brown,  hat  in  hand.  This  query  put  an 
end  to  conversation,  as  all  prepared  to  at 
tend  service  at  the  Seminary  Chapel;  and 
presently  a  goodly  company  set  out  from 
Clarens  for  that  purpose. 

A  primitive  little  chapel  it  was,  simply 
furnished,  with  whitewashed  walls  and 
plain  glass,  many-paned  windows  and 
straight-backed  pews.  In  the  organ  loft 
sat  the  volunteer  choir  of  students, 
assisted  by  several  young  ladies  of  the 
neighborhood;  and  opposite  was  the  gal 
lery  for  the  boys  of  the  Howard  Insti 
tute;  while  the  main  body  of  the  church 
was  occupied  by  the  students,  the  pro 
fessors,  and  their  families.  Both  Eliza 
beth  and  Isabelle  were  in  the  choir,  their 
rich  voices  easily  distinguishable  from 
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those  of  the  men ;  but  Lucy  sat  beside  her 
uncle  in  the  Brown  pew.  Her  face  was 
lighted  with  the  glow  of  devotion  at  all 
times  habitual  to  it  in  the  house  of  God; 
and  her  dark-blue  eyes  were  filled  with  a 
radiance  unforgettable.  If  even  Uncle 
Cazenove  now  and  again  allowed  his  gaze 
to  stray  from  the  preacher's  countenance 
to  that  of  his  niece,  it  might  be  forgiven 
more  than  one  young  theologue  a  like  mis 
demeanor.  More  than  once,  from  his  seat 
in  the  chancel,  where  he  was  the  appointed 
reader  for  the  morning  service,  Lionel 
Bruce  felt  the  inspiration  of  her  lovely 
countenance,  which  seemed  in  keeping  with 
things  spiritual. 

The  closing  hymn  was  a  favorite  at  Clar- 
ens,  where  it  was  often  sung — No.  149  of 
the  old  Prayer-Book  selection  of  hymns,  to 
memory  dear.  How  the  music  swelled  to 
the  old  chapel's  ceiling,  and  from  chancel 
to  vestibule  blended  the  voices  of  the  many 
in  one  grand  song: 

' '  '  Come,  ye  that  love  the  Lord, 
And  let  your  joys  be  known, 
Join  in  a  song  with  sweet  accord, 
And  thus  surround  the  throne. '  ' ' 
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That  same  afternoon  Lucy  had  a  long 
talk  with  Henry,  who  came  over  to  see  her ; 
and  her  conversation  was  filled  with  such 
sisterly  advice  and  Christmas  good-will 
that  her  darling  brother  was  greatly  im 
pressed  for  the  time  being  with  the  need 
of  his  becoming  more  worthy  of  her  devo 
tion;  and  he  promised  that  the  New  Year 
should  find  him  an  exemplary  student,  fit 
ting  himself  for  a  future  of  manly  glory, 
which  in  truth  he  had  the  capability  for,  as 
every  one  well  knew.  Next  day,  Lucy  spent 
several  hours  in  writing  to  her  mother ;  and 
there  was  so  much  of  interest  to  tell  that 
it  was  difficult  for  her  to  bring  her  letter  to 
a  close,  until  Isabelle  called  to  her  of  the 
mail  carrier's  coming,  when  she  hastily 
sealed  and  addressed  the  important  epistle 
to  Mistress  William  Fitzhugh,  Upperville, 
Virginia. 

Monday  evening  there  were  a  number  of 
callers,  among  them  Mr.  Bruce,  who  ex 
pressed  his  delight  that  Lucy  had  decided 
to  remain  for  the  holidays,  saying: 

"Now  that  you  will  be  here  during 
Christmas,  we  will  expect  your  aid  with  the 
chapel  decorations.  There  are  innumer 
able  letters  to  be  covered  with  crowsfoot, 
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and  wreaths  of  running  pine  to  be  twined 
for  the  chancel  and  the  arches — plenty  of 
work  for  all  hands,  the  sweeter  for  your 
presence  in  our  midst." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bruce,  for  inviting  me. 
You  are  always  the  same  kind,  elder 
brother,  and  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  as 
sist  you  in  any  way  possible  about  the 
Christmas  decorations — that  is  a  'labor  of 
love,'  as  dear  father  used  to  say." 

"For  you,  Miss  Lucy,  loving  service 
seems  ever  compatible  with  duty.  I  would 
it  were  so  with  us  all,  little  friend." 

"With  you  it  must  be,"  answered  Lucy, 
quietly.  "I  have  always  thought  of  you 
as  the  consecrated  servant  of  God;  and  I 
have  been  wanting  to  thank  you  for  your 
example  and  your  talks  about  religion; 
they  have  helped  me  more  than  I  can  tell 
you. ' ' 

Lionel  Bruce  was  touched  by  the  gentle 
piety  of  the  girl ;  and  if  the  ' '  elder  brother" 
theory  was  not  exactly  what  he  had  in 
tended,  he  accepted  it  without  comment, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  a  mentor,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  light  in  which  Miss  Fitzhugh  re 
garded  him. 

The  previous  night  he  had  escorted  Lucy 
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to  the  chapel  service,  and  their  talk  had 
fallen  upon  religious  topics.  As  they  en 
tered  the  church,  Lucy  had  asked  him  in 
an  undertone: 

"Who  reads  to-night!" 

"Your  new  friend,  'Roger  of  Fairfield,' 
makes  his  debut,"  was  Mr.  Brace's  reply, 
with  an  emphasis  in  his  tone  that  did  not 
escape  Lucy's  ear;  but  she  said  nothing 
further,  and  followed  her  escort  to  a  seat 
in  the  rear  of  the  chapel,  "for  a  change," 
he  whispered. 

If  there  is  one  ordeal  more  trying  than 
another  in  the  initiation  of  a  theological 
student,  it  is  his  first  appearance  in  the 
chancel,  with  learned  professors  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  other  the  critical  eyes  and 
ears  of  many  fellow-students;  add  to  this 
the  presence  of  certain  of  the  fair  sex  in 
the  gallery  or  in  the  pews,  ever  ready  to  be 
amused  over  the  mistakes  of  "preps"  and 
juniors,  and  you  may  readily  understand 
our  hero's  feelings  that  first  night  of  ser 
vice  reading.  Fortunately,  he  was  a  fluent 
reader;  and  could  forget  himself  in  the 
subject  the  more  easily  that  Dr.  Gray  stood 
beside  him  to  take  those  parts  of  the  ser 
vice  belonging  to  the  priest's  office  alone; 
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so  that  our  student  acquitted  himself  well, 
on  the  whole.  Miss  Elizabeth  Brown,  his 
staunch  friend,  was  the  choir  leader  that 
evening;  and  both  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  the  ordeal  of  conducting  properly  the 
lessons  and  chants  for  that  Sunday  evening 
was  over;  indeed,  a  swift  glance  of  good- 
fellowship  was  exchanged  between  them  as 
the  two  young  people  settled  themselves  to 
listen  to  the  sermon. 

Lucy,  too,  had  the  same  sense  of  relief 
that  all  had  gone  well  with  her  "new 
friend,"  as  Mr.  Bruce  had  dubbed  the 
reader  in  somewhat  ironical  tone.  There 
was  something  in  the  attitude  of  "Roger 
of  Fairfield"  as  he  faced  them  that  recalled 
the  pictures  of  the  early  Eoman  soldier  con 
vert  to  Christianity,  he  who  counted  "all 
things  but  loss ' '  for  Christ ;  and  this  fancy 
was  emphasized  as  Dr.  Gray  gave  out  the 
hymn: 

"Onward,  Christian  soldiers, 
Marching  as  to  war."    .    .    . 

It  was  sung  with  a  vigor  not  often  wit 
nessed  outside  of  seminary  walls.  The 
sermon  followed  up  the  theme,  the  Pro- 
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fessor's  topic  being,  "God  forbid  that  I 
should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  using  as  an  illustration  the 
words  that  are  said  to  have  accompanied 
the  vision  of  Constantine :  "In  hoc  vince." 

On  the  homeward  way,  Lucy  and  her  es 
cort  had  talked  of  the  sermon  with  deep 
interest ;  but  some  intuition  had  prevented 
the  girl  from  referring  again  to  her  "new 
friend,"  since  Mr.  Bruce  seemed  to  have 
formed  a  prejudice  against  the  newcomer, 
who  was  indeed  not  of  the  exclusive  "our 
set"  in  his  charity  to  "all  sorts  and  condi 
tion  of  men." 

The  next  two  days  were  busy  and  happy 
ones  for  our  young  folk,  who  not  only  had 
Christmas  shopping  to  do  in  Alexandria, 
but  were  occupied  with  the  Christmas  prep 
arations  at  home  and  at  the  chapel.  Ever 
greens  in  plenty  abounded  in  the  woods 
nearby,  and  there  was  no  dearth  of  willing 
workers  here  (so  often  the  case  in  the 
lonely  parishes  of  our  land).  Students 
carrying  fresh  evergreens,  bags  of  running- 
pine,  and  baskets  of  dainty  crowsfoot, 
might  be  seen  at  any  hour  of  the  day  and 
evening  going  and  coming  through  the 
Seminary  precincts;  while  at  Clarens  al- 
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ready  long  festoons  of  evergreens  were  sus 
pended  from  window  to  window,  and  the 
chandelier  was  decorated  with  branches  of 
holly  and  mistletoe,  the  red  and  opal  ber 
ries  gleaming  among  the  dark-green  leaves. 
In  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  day 
before  Christmas  there  was  a  grand  rally 
of  workers  at  the  Chapel,  and  enthusiasm 
ran  high  to  keep  pace  with  the  nimble  fin 
gers  of  the  wreath  and  letter  makers.  All 
the  Clarens  girls  were  there;  and  both 
Melrose  and  St.  John 's-in-the- Wilderness* 
sent  representative  sons  and  daughters. 
Even  the  belle  of  Cameron  was  persuaded 
to  give  up  Washington  festivities  for  the 
time  being  in  order  to  join  the  Chapel  deco 
rators,  being  escorted  to  her  task  by  the 
debonair  Mr.  Ferdinand,  whose  handsome 
countenance  lost  its  pensive  look  in  the  zest 
of  entertaining  his  fair  companion  while 
the  two  twined  long  sprays  of  running-pine 
into  lovely  festooning  for  the  chancel  rail 
ing.  Isabelle  was  in  her  element,  being 
surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  juniors,  equally 
industrious  in  bunching  cedar  for  the  heav 
ier  wreaths.  Minnie  and  Elizabeth  Brown, 
assisted  by  other  neighborhood  girls  and 

*Names  of  Professors'  homes. 
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by  several  of  the  seniors,  were  absorbed  in 
planning  the  lettering  of  a  motto  for  the 
chancel  wall ;  while  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  latter  group  sat  Lucy  Fitzhugh,  dili 
gently  covering  a  large  pasteboard  star 
with  the  delicate  crowsfoot,  which  she  was 
tacking  firmly  in  place  with  needle  and 
thread,  Mr.  Bruce  clipping  the  evergreens 
to  a  suitable  length  for  her  use.  In  setting 
his  companion  this  task,  the  young  theo- 
logue  had  remarked,  jokingly: 

"You  see,  if  I  am  to  play  the  role  of 
'elder  brother'  successfully,  I  must  guard 
you  from  the  genus  student,  in  accordance 
with  your  mother's  wishes !" 

"Brothers  usually  prefer  to  wait  on 
other  than  their  sisters,  Mr.  Bruce,"  was 
Lucy's  naive  reply.  "Don't  bother  about 
me  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  girls, 
please!" 

"No,  I'm  not  inclined  to  bother,  Miss 
Lucy;  but  I  perceive  that  you  need  some 
watching — there  comes  that  'Fan-field' 
man  now;  we  are  'otherwise  engaged,' 
aren't  we?" 

"You  may  sit  down  beside  me  and  cut 
these  threads,"  replied  Lucy,  demurely 
enough,  but  with  a  heightened  color;  for 
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at  the  same  moment  Eoger  had  approached 
the  neighboring  group  with  the  query, 
"Any  work  for  me  in  this  beehive!" 

"Indeed,  yes !"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  joy 
fully.  "I  am  looking  for  just  such  a  brave 
fellow  as  you  to  get  a  ladder  and  tack  up 
these  letters  for  me  in  the  right  order  for 
'Gloria  in  Excelsis,  Deo.'  Have  you  a 
straight  eye?" 

"You  may  judge  for  yourself,  Miss 
Elizabeth,"  was  the  ready  reply,  as  the 
young  man  gave  his  questioner  a  penetra 
ting  glance  that  caused  her  to  say : 

"I  think  you  will  do  for  this  perilous 
task." 

With  characteristic  energy,  the  "Fair- 
field"  man  prepared  at  once  to  carry  out 
his  part  of  the  program,  placing  and 
mounting  the  ladder  with  the  first  instal 
ment  of  the  motto,  having  measured  the 
distance  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur. 

"Capital!"  cried  Elizabeth,  from  her 
vantage  ground  of  critic,  adding:  "Don't 
I  know  a  good  workman  when  I  see  one!" 

Koger  shot  her  a  grateful  glance,  for  he 
still  felt  somewhat  of  an  alien ;  but  being  a 
sensible  fellow,  he  locked  up  his  feelings 
in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  his  memory, 
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and  proceeded  to  do  his  best  in  his  sphere 
of  action  whenever  and  wherever  possible. 
After  the  motto  was  accurately  placed,  the 
young  man's  services  were  in  demand  to 
hang  a  wreath  or  to  drive  a  nail  in  place, 
as  need  might  be. 

"Ladies,  you  must  not  'work  the  willing 
horse  to  death,'  "  remarked  Mr.  Ferdi 
nand,  in  his  leisurely  fashion,  as  he  came 
up  with  his  share  of  the  garlands.  ' '  Come, 
Koger,  rest  a  bit,  while  I  mount '  the  ladder 
of  fame'!" 

"Willingly  enough,"  was  the  answer  as 
the  speaker  threw  himself  into  a  corner  of 
a  front  pew  to  gaze  upon  his  handiwork 
with  some  degree  of  satisfaction.  The 
Chapel  began  to  take  on  a  Christmasy 
look,  and  the  work  was  nearing  its  com 
pletion. 

' '  Howdy,  Graham, ' '  he  added,  as  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  a  newcomer  on  the  scene,  a 
young  Englishman  with  whom  our  Virgin 
ian  had  formed  a  pleasant  friendship,  al 
though  they  were  not  of  the  same  class, 
Graham  being  a  second-year  man  at  the 
Seminary.  The  two  students  fell  to  talking 
of  the  West  End  Mission,  in  which  both 
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were  interested;  and  Mr.  Graham  re 
marked  in  an  undertone  to  Roger : 

"I  wish  that  we  could  get  a  force  of  will 
ing  workers  to  go  down  there  with  ever 
greens." 

"We  might  get  some  wreaths  made  to 
carry  over  before  the  Christmas  service," 
said  Roger,  thoughtfully.  "We  can  put 
them  up  ourselves.  Let's  ask  some  of  the 
ladies  to  help  us,  Graham." 

' '  Oh,  I  'm  not  a  ladies '  man ! ' '  blurted  out 
the  Englishman. 

"You  have  some  common  sense,  never 
theless,  ' '  exclaimed  his  companion,  smiling. 
"And  you  must  acknowledge  that  a 
woman's  taste  in  such  matters  is  essential. 
Here's  Miss  Elizabeth  Brown — I'll  ask  her 
advice. ' ' 

* '  Certainly  we  will  help  you, ' '  said  that 
obliging  young  lady  when  appealed  to.  ' '  If 
you  will  get  the  evergreens  and  bring  them 
to  Clarens  this  evening,  there  are  enough  of 
us  to  make  all  the  wreaths  you  need;  and 
Lucy  is  a  famous  hand  at  the  lettering;  she 
is  always  willing,  too,  to  lend  a  hand. 
Where  is  she,  anyhow  1 ' ' 

"Over  there  with  Bruce,"  replied  the 
Virginian,  brusquely,  adding:  "Miss  Eliza- 
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beth,  you  are  worth  your  weight  in  gold. 
Graham  and  I  will  bring  a  cartload  of  ever 
greens,  if  necessary,  by  nightfall,  and  at 
eight  o  'clock,  after  the  ladies  have  had  time 
to  rest  a  bit,  will  put  in  our  appearance. 
Will  this  arrangement  suit  you!" 

"Admirably,"  answered  Elizabeth.  "I'll 
drum  up  a  crowd,  if  you  two  will  get  the 
evergreens." 

"Then  we  will  start  at  once,"  said  Mr. 
Graham,  thanking  her  in  his  turn;  and  the 
two  students  made  their  exit. 

From  her  quiet  corner,  Lucy  watched 
them  depart,  with  a  little  sinking  of  spirit, 
for  she  had  hoped  for  an  exchange  of  pleas 
antries  with  her  new  friend;  but  she  had 
been  too  closely  guarded  to  take  the  initia 
tive;  and  Eoger  had  kept  his  distance, 
thinking  her  indifferent  to  his  coming,  for 
she  had  seemed  absorbed  in  her  work,  the 
completion  of  the  star. 

"A  work  of  art!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bruce, 
admiringly,  as  he  held  up  to  view  the  pretty 
star,  and  proceeded  to  suspend  it  from  the 
chancel  arch. 

"It  is  lovely!"  cried  Isabelle,  in  her  im 
pulsive  fashion.  "I  knew  that  Lucy  must 
be  hard  at  work,  for  she  has  scarcely 
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opened  her  lips  for  the  last  hour,  while  the 
rest  of  us  have  been  chattering  like  mag 
pies.  ' ' 

"I  do  feel  ready  for  play,"  was  Lucy's 
laughing  rejoinder. 

"Mr.  Bruce,  where  did  you  put  my 
cloak?" 

1 1  Here  it  is,  and  your  work-bag,  too,  with 
needles,  scissors,  and  thimble  intact.  Do 
you  always  keep  things  in  this  apple-pie 
order,  Miss  Lucy?" 

"Unless  somebody  like  you  or  Isabelle 
interferes ! ' '  was  the  mischievous  retort. 

"Ungrateful !"  exclaimed  Isabelle,  gaily, 
tal&ng  Lucy's  arm  as  the  two  started  home 
ward,  the  students  accompanying  them  to 
the  Clarens  gate.  After  bidding  their  es 
corts  farewell,  the  young  ladies  continued 
their  walk  up  the  gravel  pathway,  convers 
ing  of  the  day's  work. 

"Didn't  we  have  a  good  time,  Lucy?" 
said  Isabelle.  "And  doesn't  the  Chapel 
look  sweet  in  its  Christmas  dress?" 

"Indeed  it  does,"  assented  Lucy,  as  they 
entered  the  hall  door ;  but  she  looked  medi 
tative,  and  was  thinking  on  this  wise: 
"Why  did  Mr.  Bruce  act  so  queerly?  He 
doesn't  care  a  bit  more  for  me  than  for 
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the  other  girls,  and  not  half  so  much  as  he 
cares  for  Elizabeth,  with  whom  he  didn't 
exchange  half  a  dozen  words  this  evening ; 
and  there's  no  occasion  for  jealousy,  any 
how.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  found  a 
flaw  in  his  character;  he  seemed  above 
petty  spite  before.  But  there!  I'm  not 
going  to  worry  my  brains  about  him  any 
longer,"  and  throwing  perplexities  to  the 
winds,  Lucy  answered  the  summons  to  tea 
with  an  unruffled  brow. 

After  supper,  Elizabeth  unfolded  to  the 
others  the  plan  for  the  evening,  to  which 
they  assented  without  demur,  and  Lucy,  at 
least,  with  secret  gladness  of  heart ;  for  she 
looked  forward  to  that  pleasant  intercourse 
with  Roger  of  Fairfield  which  circum 
stances  had  denied  her  earlier  in  the  day. 
There  was  also  in  her  heart  a  little  feeling 
of  joy  that  Mr.  Bruce  had  been  thus  hap 
pily  frustrated,  and  without  any  scheming 
on  anybody's  part. 

About  the  same  hour  of  the  evening,  in 
his  own  room,  Mr.  Lionel  Bruce  was  solilo 
quizing  upon  the  day's  event  in  this  fash 
ion:  "I  wonder  what  she  thinks  of  the 
'elder  brother'  theory  now?  At  any  rate, 
I  have  checkmated  that  'upstart'  for  once. 
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It  is  evident  lie  has  his  mind  set  in  a  cer 
tain  direction,  however  he  may  endeavor  to 
conceal  his  sentiments.  And  Miss  Eliza 
beth  is  quite  taken  with  the  newcomer, 
too ;  so  old  friends  must  be  relegated  to  the 
background,  it  seems. ' '  From  which  solilo 
quy  we  see  that  even  the  theological  stu 
dent  is  but  human,  like  the  rest  of  mankind, 
in  his  likes  and  his  dislikes ;  and  it  takes  a 
large  share  of  the  grace  of  God  to  lift  him 
to  the  required  standard — above  petty  jeal 
ousies. 

Had  he  but  looked  in  at  the  Clarens  din 
ing-room  a  little  later  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
Bruce  would  have  seen  the  gentleman  in 
question  seated  beside  Lucy  Fitzlmgh  at 
the  long  table,  upon  which  they  had  spread 
out  the  letters  for  a  motto  under  discussion 
for  decorating  the  West  End  Mission. 

I  'Won't  you  decide  upon  the  text,  Miss 
Fitzhugh?     I  have   several  in  mind,  but 
can't  tell  which  to   choose;"   and  Eoger 
named  over  the  verses  under  considera 
tion. 

"I  like  'On  earth,  peace,  good  will  to 
men,'  best,"  was  Lucy's  reply. 

II  'Tis  what  we  need  most,  truly,"  re 
marked  her  companion.    "And  it  is  what  I 
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most  wish  to  impress  upon  my  Mission  peo 
ple  at  this  season.  Thank  you  for  deciding 
for  me." 

"I  think  I  should  prefer  to  work  among 
the  real  poor,  if  I  were  a  minister,"  added 
Lucy.  "It  puts  one  in  touch  with  the 
world's  needs  in  a  way  we  cannot  otherwise 
know — those  of  us  who  live  in  more  exclu 
sive  circles,  at  least. ' ' 

Roger  gave  her  a  keen  glance,  but  did 
not  at  once  reply.  Presently  he  said: 

"I  wish  that  more  of  the  young  ladies 
were  of  your  opinion,  and  that  I  had  one 
or  two  to  whom  I  could  turn  for  help  in  this 
very  Mission  work  this  winter." 

"I  believe  you  could  get  Minnie  Brown 
to  assist — she  doesn't  have  choir  rehears 
als  to  attend,  as  the  other  girls  in  the  house 
here ;  and  perhaps  one  of  the  Misses  Wrenn 
would  give  her  services;  they  are  genu 
inely  good  girls,  and  splendid  church  work 
ers,  too.  If  I  were  going  to  stay  this  win 
ter  I  would  love  to  help,  too,  in  the  Sunday- 
school — that  is,  if  you  think  I  could;  but  I 
will  gladly  mention  the  subject  to  the 
others,  if  you  wish." 

"Thank  you  very  much.  I  had  thought 
of  the  young  ladies  you  mention;  but 
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scarcely  know  them  well  enough  as  yet  to 
venture  to  put  in  a  claim.  If  you  should 
return  to  The  Hill  at  any  time,  I  shall  be 
only  too  glad  to  have  your  aid  in  the  Sun 
day-school.  The  work  is  yet  in  its  infancy. ' ' 

"There  are  so  many  'ifs'  in  the  way  of 
my  promising;  but  I'm  sure  mother  would 
like  me  to  engage  in  Sunday-school  work; 
so  you  may  count  on  my  aid  whenever  pos 
sible;  and  I'll  speak  to  the  girls,  too." 

"I  will  work  the  better  for  that  hope," 
was  Eoger's  low  reply,  as  they  gathered 
up  the  finished  letters  and  proceeded  to  join 
the  rest  of  the  workers  in  the  parlor. 

Christmas  Day  dawned  clear,  cold,  and 
sunshiny;  there  had  been  a  light  snowfall 
the  previous  night,  which  made  more  beau 
tiful  His  natal  morn;  the  cedar  boughs 
glistened  with  crystal  stalactites  and  the 
fir  trees  bent  their  branches  to  the  white 
ground  as  if  in  happy  greeting. 

It  seemed  to  Lucy  that  every  one  vied  in 
the  effort  to  make  this  a  glad  festival  for 
her,  so  many  were  the  tokens  of  love  and 
friendship  that  each  succeeding  hour 
brought  from  far  and  near ;  and  her  grati 
tude  was  fully  expressed  in  the  radiant 
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countenance  with  which  she  went  about  the 
house,  and  the  pleasure  she  manifested  in 
having  Henry  spend  the  day  at  Clarens 
with  her. 

The  Christmas  services  in  the  Chapel 
gave  the  keynote  of  joy  to  the  day;  even 
the  Christmas  dinner  that  followed,  and 
the  gaiety  of  an  afternoon  sociable  attended 
by  all  the  Seminary  acquaintances,  could 
not  dispel  a  certain  hallowed  gladness  that 
possessed  Lucy's  thoughts;  and  toward 
evening  she  slipped  away  from  the  crowd 
for  an  hour's  rest  and  quiet. 

Among  the  gifts  she  had  received  there 
were  two  that  attracted  her  attention  by 
their  very  uniqueness;  and  these  she 
singled  out  from  the  rest  as  she  stood  be 
side  the  little  dressing-table  in  the  front 
bedroom  at  Clarens.  The  one  was  a  copy 
of  Lamartine's  " Meditations,"  bearing  on 
the  fly-leaf  this  inscription : 

"Mademoiselle  Lucie  Fitzhugh, 

de  son  ami 

H.  P.  L." 

"Dear  Monsieur  Lefebvre!  How  kind 
of  him  to  remember  his  little  pupil,  and 
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how  this  remembrance  brings  back  my 
school  days  in  Eichmond.  See!  he  has 
marked  certain  passages  to  be  committed 
to  memory,  just  as  he  used  to  do  for  me 
last  winter — how  long  ago  that  seems  al 
ready  ! ' ' 

The  other  souvenir  over  which  Lucy  lin 
gered  was  a  prettily  printed  copy  of  Henry 
Kirke  White's  hymn,  "The  Star  of  Bethle 
hem."  It  had  been  handed  her  with  the 
accompanying  note : 

''Will  Miss  Fitzhugh  accept  from  'the 
stranger  within  the  gates, '  to  whom  she  has 
shown  such  sweet  Christmas  charity,  this 
copy  of  a  favorite  hymn,  one  of  a  few 
struck  off  by  an  Alexandria  printer"?  It 
may  be  sung  to  'Bonnie  Doon,'  or  to  the 
tune  'Adeste  Fideles,'  both  familiar  airs. 
The  writer  trusts  that  she  will  not  think 
him  presumptuous,  and  that  she  will  prove 
her  good-will  by  singing  the  hymn  for  him 
some  evening  during  her  stay  at  Clarens. ' ' 


The  note  was  dated  "Christmas  Day, 
1849,"  and  signed,  "Roger  of  Fairfield." 

"Ought  I  to  accept  even  so  small  a  gift 
from  one  whom  I  have  known  so  short  a 
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time  ? ' '  mused  the  girl.  *  *  I  want  to  keep  it 
very  much ;  for  it  is  a  beautiful  poem,  and 
— yes!  I  will  set  it  to  the  'Adeste  Fideles' 
music  and  sing  it  for  my  'new  friend'  at 
no  distant  date,"  she  murmured  to  herself 
in  a  decisive  tone.  Then  she  repeated  half 
aloud,  as  she  gazed  out  upon  the  wintry 
world,  lying  stilly  white  in  the  gathering 
twilight,  the  opening  lines : 

"  'When  marshaled  on  the  nightly  plain 
The  glittering  host  bestud  the  sky.'  "... 

Lucy's  nature  was  one  susceptible  to  the 
sublime  in  life,  in  art,  in  poesy;  and  this 
tendency  was  fostered  by  her  early  associa 
tions  as  well  as  by  the  development  of  her 
natural  gifts,  enabling  her,  while  yet  young, 
to  appreciate  the  works  of  the  masters.  Al 
ready,  at  eighteen,  the  masterpieces  of  lit 
erature  were  not  to  her  as  sealed  books; 
but  as  ever  an  increasing  source  of  mental 
delight.  It  was  this  faculty  of  apprecia 
tion,  rather  than  any  personal  liking  for 
the  man,  that  caused  her  to  find  the  society 
of  Roger,  the  keen-witted  scholar,  congenial. 
So  far,  Lucy's  spiritual  nature  had  been 
uppermost;  but  she  had  yet  to  be  tried  in 
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the  fire  of  youthful  pleasures  attendant 
upon  her  entrance  into  society,  which,  how 
ever  cultured,  has  its  pitfalls  for  the  un 
wary.  For  her,  then,  this  first  year  of  her 
young  womanhood  was  but  the  prelude  to 
the  varied  experiences  to  come. 

To  Roger  of  Fairfield,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  attraction  to  this,  his  ideal  of  woman 
hood,  was  from  the  first  sufficiently  power 
ful  to  determine  him  to  win,  at  all  hazards, 
the  love  of  Lucy  Fitzhugh;  and  from  this 
purpose  he  never  swerved,  though  fully 
aware  of  the  many  obstacles  to  the  attain 
ment  of  his  ambition. 


(, — 


CHAPTER  XI 

ANOTHER  BUDGET  OF  LETTERS 

(From  Elizabeth  Brown) 

Clarens,  Va.,  Jan.  15,  1850. 
DEAR  LUCY  : 

I  received  your  long-expected  letter  and 
was  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  safe  arrival 
in  Vicksburg,  and  of  your  pleasant  impres 
sions  of  the  South. 

You  see  that  I  have  taken  out  a  sheet  of 
foolscap  on  which  to  write  a  daily  chronicle 
of  events,  according  to  promise.  As  it  is 
now  half -past  ten  o'clock,  and  every  one 
else  is  in  bed,  I  will  have  a  quiet  hour  with 
you  to  begin  with. 

There  arrived  this  evening  from  Balti 
more  a  young  gentleman  named  Maynard, 
who  intends  preparing  himself  for  the  min 
istry.  We  hope  he  will  prove  as  pleasant  a 
companion  as  Mr.  Robinson,  who  left  us  a 
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week  ago,  and  may  not  return  shortly,  on 
account  of  his  health.    .    .    . 

January  18. 

I  have  been  engaged  all  day  with  teach 
ing;  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  re 
sume  my  journal  until  now,  my  dear  Lucy. 
Indeed,  just  as  I  was  preparing  to  write,  I 
was  detained  in  the  parlor  by  company  for 
an  hour's  conversation,  and  have  been  but 
a  few  moments  upstairs.  Among  the  call 
ers  were  Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Duncan;  the 
latter  fell  on  the  ice  the  other  day  and  cut 
his  eye  badly,  but  is  recovering  from  the 
accident.  He  says  he  will  not  send  his  love 
for  fear  that  Lionel  Bruce  will  be  jealous ! 
Since  the  latter  gentleman  monopolized 
your  society  and  your  sweet  self  at  Christ 
mas,  everybody  suspects  something  in  that 
quarter;  but  you  and  I  know  better,  don't 
we?  At  least,  I  am  sure  that  you  are  not 
in  love  with  any  one,  nor  will  be  until  you 
see  more  of  society.  .  .  . 

January  20. 

The  days  fly  by  and  still  my  letter  re 
mains  unfinished.  I  must  try  to  bring  it  to 
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a  close  pretty  soon,  so  that  it  may  reach 
you  before  the  month  is  ended. 

"Roger,  of  Fan-field"  has  retired  into 
winter  quarters  since  the  holidays,  he  tells 
me.  He  is  studying  for  all  he  is  worth. 
About  once  a  week  he  comes  in  to  see  us, 
however;  and  he  is  as  pleasant  as  ever. 
We  are  the  best  of  friends;  but  I  have  a 
suspicion  that  his  heart  has  been  touched 
in  another  direction,  for  he  asks  after  you 
so  persistently  that  I  feel  compelled  to  sing 
your  praises  to  him,  although  I  know  it  to 
be  quite  unnecessary.  Do  send  a  message 
to  him  next  time  you  write  to  Clarens. 
Minnie  has  undertaken  the  Sunday-school 
class  you  spoke  about — at  West  End,  I 
mean;  and  seems  interested  in  her  work. 
Sue  Wrenn  speaks  of  joining  the  band  of 
teachers  at  the  same  place;  so  "our 
friend"  will  not  want  for  helpers,  thanks 
to  you ! 

Isabelle  is  as  lively  as  ever,  and  sends 
love,  as  do  all  the  family. 

Your  devoted, 

ELIZABETH. 
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(From  Uncle  John  to  Lucy) 

Vicksburg,  Miss.,  March  20, 1850. 
MY  DEAR  LUCY  : 

I  believe  it  is  at  last  determined  that  we 
can  spare  you  no  longer ;  we  have  been  un 
selfish  long  enough,  in  allowing  you  to  re 
main  in  New  Orleans  most  of  the  winter; 
and  I  hear  rumors  that  make  me  fear  we 
shall  never  see  you  more  unless  we  "forbid 
the  banns"!  Your  mother,  especially,  is 
most  uneasy,  and  says  she  brought  you 
away  from  the  Seminary  to  prevent  your 
youthful  affections  from  becoming  en 
tangled,  only  to  find  you  susceptible  in  an 
other  direction.  In  fact,  she  will  not  hear 
to  your  remaining  away  longer,  even 
among  relatives,  as  she  considers  cousins 
the  most  dangerous  of  beaux,  because  the 
least  suspected!  Therefore,  you  must  be 
prepared  to  tear  yourself  from  the  delights 
of  the  Crescent  City  as  soon  after  the  re 
ceipt  of  this  letter  as  possible,  or  I  will  not 
answer  for  the  consequences !  To  be  seri 
ous,  we  miss  you  dreadfully ;  and  your  Aunt 
Susan  joins  me  in  begging  for  your  return. 
Enclosed  is  a  letter  from  her  upon  the 
subject. 


~~ 
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If  Mr.  Lewis  is  in  New  Orleans,  he  being 
an  old  married  man,  you  can  put  yourself 
under  his  protection  for  the  boat  trip; 
otherwise,  get  Mr.  Stuart  to  find  you  a 
chaperon  (or  "rone") ;  somebody  who  can 
swim  and  has  a  life-preserver  would  be 
preferable !  I  enclose  two  letters  that  came 
for  you  to-day;  also  the  money  to  defray 
your  traveling  expenses.  I  would  come  for 
you  myself,  but  cannot  leave  home  just 
now. 

Your  affectionate  uncle, 

J.  M.  CARLTON. 

(To  Henry  Fitzhugh) 

Vicksburg,  Miss.,  April  12,  1850. 
MY  DEAR  BROTHER: 

You  must  not  think  that  I  have  forgotten 
you.  Your  letter  was  received  only  a  few 
days  before  I  left  New  Orleans;  and  since 
my  return,  about  ten  days  ago,  I  have  been 
too  lazy  to  take  up  my  pen  to  answer  any 
of  my  letters ;  and  my  correspondence  with 
numerous  friends  in  Virginia  and  else 
where  is  woefully  behindhand. 

Uncle  William  went  to  New  Orleans  on 
business,  and  I  returned  with  him.  He  is 
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very  kind,  and  expresses  a  desire  to  see 
you. 

I  had  a  two  months '  visit  to  New  Orleans, 
and  formed  quite  an  attachment  for 
the  place;  and,  of  course,  for  our  cousins 
there.  They  consider  me  a  part  of  their 
household,  and  want  me  to  spend  next  win 
ter  with  them.  Our  Vicksburg  relatives, 
too,  are  kindness  itself;  and  both  mother 
and  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  being  with 
them.  Aunt  Sue  and  I  love  each  other 
dearly,  and  Uncle  John  is  my  "chum,"  he 
says.  He  is  always  giving  me  tips  for  pin- 
money  ;  so  I  am  going  to  send  you  five  dol 
lars  in  this  letter,  because  I  know  how  much 
one  needs  a  little  spending  money  at  col 
lege;  and  you  "needn't  mention  it,"  as 
Uncle  John  would  say. 

Although  I  am  enjoying  my  visit  more 
than  I  can  tell  you,  I  do  feel  a  little  home 
sick  for  Virginia  now  and  then;  and  hope 
that  some  day  we  shall  have  a  home  of  our 
own  again  in  the  Old  Dominion. 

Next  week  we  expect  to  visit  Aunt  Sue 's 
uncle,  an  old  bachelor  who  lives  out  in  the 
country  and  has  invited  us  to  a  house  party. 
To-day  we  spent  in  the  woods,  which  we  en 
joyed  immensely,  having  a  family  picnic. 
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I  made  some  cake  yesterday;  and  we  took 
ham,  eggs  and  coffee,  which  we  ate  gypsy 
fashion.  I  wished  several  times  that  you 
were  with  us,  dear  Hal,  as  I  miss  you  often, 
and  know  how  gay  you  would  have  been 
upon  such  an  occasion. 

We  expect  to  leave  the  first  of  May,  bid 
ding  farewell  to  our  dear  Mississippi  kins 
folk.  Mamma  and  I  both  begin  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  Southern  climate,  and  must 
tear  ourselves  away  before  the  hot  weather 
arrives. 

It  has  been  long  since  I  heard  from  Clar- 
ens,  or  from  Alexandria ;  but  I  hope  soon  to 
see  our  friends  in  both  places;  and  also 
that  you,  mamma  and  I  may  be  able  to 
spend  the  summer  together  in  Shepherds- 
town. 

You  can  help  me  with  my  Latin  transla 
tions,  which  have  been  sadly  neglected  of 
late  for  the  claims  of  society.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  continue  the  study  of  Greek 
sufficiently  to  read  the  New  Testament  in 
the  original,  as  my  trip  to  New  Orleans  in 
terfered  with  that,  too;  and  now  Uncle 
John  has  no  time  to  help  me,  even  if  I 
were  not  too  lazy  to  begin  again.  However, 
Aunt  Sue  and  I  read  French  together,  and 
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sometimes  converse  in  that  language,  which 
is  a  favorite  with  us. 

Good  night,  dear  brother.  May  angels 
guard  thee,  is  the  prayer  of 

LUCY. 

(Letter  from  Isabelle  Brown) 

Clarens,  Va.,  Sept.  2,  1850. 
DEAE  LUCY  : 

Here  I  am,  quietly  seated  at  Clarens,  pre 
pared  to  write  you  a  long  letter. 

I  am  charmed  that  your  mother  thinks  of 
coming  to  The  Hill  to  live  in  the  near  fu 
ture;  and  will  inquire  about  the  places  to 
rent  in  case  she  decides  to  take  a  cottage 
here.  The  Hoopers  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  remain  at  Cameron  this  coming 
winter;  but  there  may  be  other  houses  to 
let,  of  which  we  will  write  you. 

On  Friday  last  a  party  of  us  went  to  the 
Falls  of  the  Potomac.  There  were  three  of 
our  family;  Marie  Hooper,  and  the  three 
Wrenn  girls ;  and  Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Ferdi 
nand.  Such  a  day  as  we  had,  too!  We 
started  at  6  A.  M.,  and  after  a  long  and  tedi 
ous  drive  of  four  hours  reached  at  last  our 
destination.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
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stand  the  heat;  and  more  than  once  we 
wished  ourselves  home  again;  for  we  had 
a  chapter  of  accidents.  Just  as  we  had  our 
dinner  set,  picnic  fashion,  in  the  woods — it 
was  between  one  and  two  o  'clock — up  came 
black  clouds;  and  before  we  could  eat  a 
mouthful,  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall.  We 
had  to  put  our  provisions  back  into  the  bas 
kets.  It  then  poured  in  torrents,  and  the 
lodging-house  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away!  We  were  desperate.  I  seized 
Marie 's  hand  and  started  back  to  the  house 
as  fast  as  possible,  the  rest  following;  we 
ran  through  small-sized  rivers  on  the  way, 
but  we  got  to  shelter  first,  and  stood  in  the 
door  waiting  for  the  others  to  come  up. 
They  were  a  ridiculous-looking  crowd,  to  be 
sure.  Frances  Wrenn  had  Lionel  Bruce 's 
arm,  her  head  almost  touching  his  shoulder, 
hair  and  bonnet  dripping  wet!  Brother 
Walton,  Sue,  and  Bessie  brought  up  the 
rear  in  the  same  bedraggled  fashion.  It 
seems  that  both  Frances  and  Bessie  fainted 
on  the  way,  but  soon  recovered.  As  soon  as 
we  could  get  accommodations,  Walton  or 
dered  us  all  to  our  room;  and  the  old  col 
ored  woman  made  us  a  fire  and  hung  up  our 
clothes  to  dry.  The  gentlemen  sent  us  up 
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port  wine  to  drink,  and  as  we  were  hungry 
as  well  as  shivering,  we  made  away  not  only 
with  the  wine,  but  with  chicken,  ham  sand 
wiches  and  cake  besides.  Several  of  the 
party  were  ill  from  the  effects  of  the  out 
ing,  but  have  since  recovered  health  and 
spirits. 

While  I  was  in  Baltimore  I  took  singing 
lessons,  and  every  one  here  thinks  my  voice 
is  much  improved  thereby. 

Shall  you  come  to  us  in  October?  Please 
do,  even  if  your  mother  decides  to  live  else 
where  next  winter. 

Yours  lovingly, 

ISABELLE  BROWN. 

Shepherdstown,  Va.,  Nov.  3, 1850. 
MY  DEAR  MOTHER: 

Your  long-looked-for  letter  arrived  here 
this  evening,  and  I  hasten  to  reply. 

Although  I  regret  that  we  could  not  find 
a  suitable  place  to  rent  on  The  Hill  for  the 
winter,  I  am  glad  you  have  found  a  board 
ing  place  in  Alexandria. 

Before  we  settle  down,  however,  I  want 
to  pay  some  visits  in  this  neighborhood, 
which  will  consume  a  week  or  two;  and 
then  I've  promised  to  spend  a  week  at  Clar- 
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ens,  so  it  will  be  some  time  yet  before  I  am 
ready  for  winter  quarters.  Do  you  think 
I  am  getting  too  fond  of  gadding  about, 
dear  mamma!  If  so,  I  promise  to  stay 
quietly  in  Alexandria,  when  once  I  do  get 
there;  for  you  know  I  love  the  dear  old 
town. 

Hal  and  I  enjoyed  being  together  in 
Shepherdstown  this  summer,  but  we  have 
missed  you  dreadfully  since  you  left  Lee- 
land. 

Write  me  when  and  where  to  meet  you 
when  we  have  both  finished  our  visiting 
tour ;  and  give  much  love  to  Aunt  Nell,  and 
to  our  young  cousins  at  Upperville. 
Your  affectionate  daughter, 

LUCY  LEE  FITZHUGH. 

Mount  Calvert,  Md.,  May  27,  1851. 
DEAR  MAMMA  : 

I  left  Alexandria  on  Thursday  morning, 
as  intended,  arriving  here  at  3  p.  M.  It  has 
been  raining  ever  since  until  yesterday, 
when  we  had  enough  sunshine  to  encour 
age  us  to  go  to  church.  Lou  and  I  went  in 
a  buggy  drawn  by  two  pretty  ponies,  Lou 
driving,  while  Mr.  Cooke  acted  as  outrider. 

Bishop   Whittingham  preached,   admit- 
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ting  Mr.  Hammond  to  priest's  orders,  and 
confirming  twenty-two  persons,  nine  of 
whom  were  colored — and  this  in  a  congre 
gation  not  more  than  one-fourth  the  size  of 
that  of  Christ  Church,  Alexandria! 

I  met  several  old  friends,  of  whom  I  will 
write  you  shortly. 

Adieu, 

LUCY. 

(To  Miss  Elizabeth  Brown) 

Mount  Calvert,  Md.,  June  17,  1851. 
I  do  not  know  what  you  will  say,  my  dear 
Elizabeth,  when  you  receive  this  letter  but 
do  not  see  your  friend  Lucy.  I  have  yielded 
to  the  persuasions  of  my  many  friends  here 
to  stay  another  week.  Indeed,  I  dread  the 
long  drive  back,  there  being  no  ferry  here 
at  present  over  the  river ;  so  you  need  not 
be  surprised  that  I  remain,  especially  when 
you  hear  what  a  good  time  I'm  having.  I 
hardly  know  myself,  and  fear  you  will  be 
astonished  at  my  gaiety,  for  do  you  not 
remember  calling  me  a  quiet  little  thing 
two  years  ago !  Nowadays  I  am  considered 
a  chatterbox,  although  some  flatterers 
would  modify  my  statement  to  "a  fluent 
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conversationalist,"  as  Mr.  Drew  calls 
me. 

We  girls  have  been  receiving  a  good  deal 
of  attention  since  we  came  here.  Two  days 
were  spent  in  Marlboro,  one  in  Notting 
ham  (a  village  on  the  Patuxent),  and  one 
with  Mrs.  Barton,  a  friend  of  Lou's,  whose 
husband  is  worth  a  hundred  thousand. 
They  have  one  son,  just  graduated  from  St. 
James 's  College,  and  a  very  pleasant  young 
man,  too.  Then  we  spent  an  evening  with 
Mrs.  Morsell,  who  lives  three  miles  away; 
and  Mrs.  Cooke  had  company  to  tea  upon 
several  occasions.  Lou  has  had  one  of  her 
Marlboro  friends,  a  Miss  Dorsey,  staying 
with  her,  and  she  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
girls  I  ever  knew, besides  being  very  pretty. 
We  go  horseback  riding  often  together. 

The  beaux  we  have  had  so  far  are  a  Mr. 
Lascar,  who  is  keeping  bachelor's  hall  in 
fine  style,  and  is  quite  well  off,  as  well  as 
an  excellent  manager.  He  sent  over  about 
a  bushel  of  strawberries  in  our  honor  the 
other  day.  Secondly,  there  is  a  widower,  a 
Mr.  Darmouth,  who  is  most  agreeable.  I 
think  you  would  charm  him,  Elizabeth ;  but 
he  has  several  children  and  is  poor !  Then 
there  is  Mr.  Billy  Barton,  of  whom  I  have 
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already  spoken  briefly.  He  has  golden 
charms;  but  indeed  he  is  a  nice  young  man, 
anyhow.  Mrs.  Cooke  is  delighted  with  him, 
because  he  is  "so  attentive  to  his  ma!" 
There  is  also  Mr.  Dowie,  who  has  a  beauti 
ful  house  on  a  fine  plantation,  and  is  a  hand 
some,  agreeable  man.  Last  but  not  least 
(because  the  most  attractive  in  my  estima 
tion)  is  Mr.  Drew,  Lou's  cousin,  whose 
mind  and  manners  suit  me  better  than  any 
of  the  others,  and  with  whom  I  take  the 
most  delightful  horseback  rides,  for  he  has 
two  lovely  riding  horses  at  our  disposal. 
Unfortunately,  he  has  not  the  chink,  which 
always  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  the  men  I 
like  the  best.  Am  I,  then,  growing  mer 
cenary  with  the  years,  Elizabeth!  It  is 
long  ago,  as  we  count  events,  that  I  was  a 
dreaming  girl  at  Clarens  one  glad  Christ- 
mastide;  and  since  then  how  seldom  we 
have  met,  how  little  we  really  know  of  one 
another's  lives!  It  is  the  fault  of  circum 
stances  that  two  years  can  change  one  so 
much ;  and  my  roving  life  might  lead  you  to 
think  of  me  as  a  butterfly  of  fashion,  did 
you  not  know  me  better.  At  times  I  long 
for  home  and  homely  joys  with  an  unutter 
able  longing. 
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Remember  me  to  all  my  friends  on  The 
Hill.  I  wish  that  mother  would  settle 
there,  as  she  so  often  speaks  of  doing;  but 
we  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  vacant 
house  at  the  right  time — one  within  our 
means,  at  least.  Perhaps  your  father  would 
rent  us  one  of  his  cottages  this  summer. 

Henry  goes  to  Lexington  this  autumn. 
The  Army,  and  not  the  Church,  claims  him 
for  his  future  career.  May  it  be  as  hon 
orable  as  befitting  his  inheritance. 

Write  to  me  soon,  dear  Elizabeth. 
Your 

LUCY. 

Clarens,  Va.,  July  1, 1851. 
DPLA.K  MAMMA: 

You  may  think  it  strange  that  I  have  not 
yet  attended  to  your  request  of  writing  im 
mediately,  but  I  have  been  waiting  for  Dr. 
Stone,  who  has  concluded  to  take  the  brick 
house  between  here  and  the  Seminary.  In 
consequence,  Dr.  Brown  has  written  you  on 
the  subject  of  the  other  house  (one  of  the 
former  school  buildings),  which,  when  put 
into  good  repair,  will  be  a  delightful  one 
for  us  to  rent.  There  are  four  large  rooms 
downstairs  and  a  hall,  besides  two  attic 
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rooms  that  will  do  for  the  servants.  Our 
little  family  of  three  can  easily  manage  to 
live  comfortably  here,  I  should  think,  es 
pecially  as  Henry  is  at  home  so  short  a  time 
during  his  vacation.  I  am  now  sitting  in 
the  schoolroom  door,  from  which  there  is  a 
beautiful  prospect  of  the  country  around. 

I  begin  to  feel  anxious  for  you  to  come, 
as  the  Browns  will  be  such  delightful  neigh 
bors.  There  is  a  plenty  of  congenial  so 
ciety  on  The  Hill,  with  Clarens  on  one  side 
and  Cameron  on  the  other;  and  at  Melrose 
are  our  cousins,  while  your  friends  at  Ober- 
lin  look  forward  to  your  coming  with  pleas 
ure.  The  house  will  be  ready  by  Septem 
ber,  at  the  latest,  and  meanwhile  we  can 
prepare  to  move  in  as  soon  as  you  and  Dr. 
Brown  agree  as  to  terms. 

My  visit  at  Clarens  has  been  a  delightful 
one ;  the  Chapel  services  are  as  interesting 
as  ever.  Dr.  Gray  spent  yesterday  evening 
with  us.  They  seem  to  think  that  I  have 
been  leading  such  a  gay  life  the  past  two 
years,  it  will  be  hard  for  me  to  enjoy  the 
quiet  of  The  Hill  again ;  but  I  do  not  fear 
being  lonely  with  so  many  kind  friends  at 
our  very  door;  and,  dear  mother,  it  will  be 
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lovely  for  us  to  have  a  real  home  of  our 
own  once  more ! 

Between  ourselves,  however,  I  do  miss 
the  horseback  rides  and  the  nonsense  a  wee 
bit,  after  so  much  gadding  about,  but  I 
mean  to  become  very  domestic,  although  I 
am  less  inclined  to  the  missionary  life  than 
I  once  was ;  nor  do  I  relish  being  married 
off  to  a  preacher  forthwith,  as  my  friends 
here  threaten.  They  will  find  the  "bird  of 
passage"  hard  to  cage. 

Let  me  hear  your  decision  about  the  cot 
tage  as  soon  as  convenient.  While  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  move,  your  wish  shall  be  mine, 
dearest  mother ;  for  since  Henry  is  to  be  an 
Army  man,  you  and  I  will  need  each  other 
more  and  more  as  the  years  go  by. 

The  July*  meeting  promises  to  be  a  great 
success ;  ministers  are  flocking  to  the  Semi 
nary  from  all  quarters,  so  the  attendance 
will  be  a  large  one,  no  doubt. 

Affectionately, 

LUCY  LEE  FITZHUGH. 

*In    early  days  of  the  Seminary  life,  the  "July  meeting" 
was  the  great  event  of  the  closing  of  the  student  year. 


CHAPTER  XII 

IN  LILAC-TIME 

To  GO  back  to  the  spring  of  1850,  when 
Lucy  Fitzhugh,  en  route  from  New  Orleans 
for  Shepherdstown,  stopped  at  Clarens  for 
a  two  weeks '  visit  to  her  friends,  Elizabeth 
and  Isabelle  Brown,  requires  but  a  slight 
digression  in  order  to  follow  up  the  chain 
of  events  that  linked  the  intervening  years. 

Springtime  at  Clarens !  Not  early  spring, 
for  the  fragrant  arbutus  had  ceased  to 
bloom  in  the  surrounding  woods  and  the 
narcissi  in  the  terraced  garden  had  given 
place  to  the  lilacs  that  formed  a  hedge  of 
blossoming  white  and  purple,  dividing 
Clarens  proper  from  the  adjoining  school 
buildings.  Beside  the  hedge  stood  Lucy, 
then,  one  balmy  afternoon,  her  face  buried 
in  the  white  lilac  sprays  she  had  just  gath 
ered  for  her  corsage.  The  girl  herself 
looked  the  personification  of  the  Maytime, 
a  faint  rose  tinge  in  the  oval  face  uplifted 
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above  the  sweet  flowers,  the  dark  tresses 
parted  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead  and 
brought  low  to  the  tips  of  the  pretty  ears, 
then  drawn  back  in  a  graceful  coil  at  the 
back  of  the  neck.  Half-moon  earrings  of 
plain  gold  and  an  enameled  brooch  were  the 
only  ornaments  to  her  simple  morning 
gown  of  a  blue  stuff  matching  the  wearer 's 
eyes. 

"You  delicious  blossoms!  I  want  you 
for  my  own,  just  as  many  sprays  as  possi 
ble  to  wear ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  all  the 
world  as  sweet  as " 

"Lucy  Lee  Fitzhugh!"  exclaimed  a  gay 
voice,  accompanied  by  a  sprightly  step  be 
longing  to  none  other  than  Isabelle,  now  a 
full-fledged  young  lady  of  eighteen,  who 
suddenly  appeared  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge,  her  mischievous  countenance 
peeping  through  a  mass  of  the  luxurious 
purple  blossoms. 

"So  you  think  to  rob  the  lilac  hedge  of 
its  glory,  Lucy!  Fortunately,  there  is 
plenty  and  to  spare ;  and  I  '11  take  the  pur 
ple  ones  in  contrast  to  your  white  nosegay; 
these  better  become  my  style  of  beauty ! ' ' 

"Were   you    coming    to    hunt    for   me, 
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then?"  asked  Lucy,  smiling  through  a  vista 
of  lilac  boughs. 

' '  Yes,  I  cannot  exist  long  without  a  sight 
of  you,"  was  the  quick  reply.  "Isn't  this 
an  ideal  day  to  spend  out-of-doors?" 

' '  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  go  with  me  to 
the  'Two  Springs,'  "  said  Lucy.  "But  look ! 
there  conies  one  of  those  never-failing  stu 
dents — can't  we  disappear  somehow  before 
he  sees  us?  I  did  want  this  hour  to  our 
selves!" 

"Why,  that's  my  friend  Mr.  Carter!" 
exclaimed  Isabelle.  "Don't  you  speak  ill 
of  him  if  you  value  your  life,  my  dear ;  for 
he  may  be  my  ' intended';  and  he  is  one  of 
the  best  escorts  to  be  found — he  can  go 
with  us,  if  you  don't  object." 

"I  certainly  would  object  if  it  would  be 
of  any  use,  but  it  is  not;  and  ' two's  a  com 
pany,'  anyhow." 

"You  needn't  be  lonely,  Lucy,  for  there 
is  another  student  rounding  the  corner,  in 
the  'not  far  distance,'  as  Elizabeth  says. 
What  eyes  the  students  have ! — who  would 
think  they  could  see  us  across  that  space? 
The  second  one,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  your 
friend  and  admirer!" 

"Hush!"   begged   her   companion,    her 
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brow  still  clouded,  for  she,  too,  recognized 
the  newcomer ;  and  it  required  an  effort  on 
her  part  to  regain  the  joyous  spirits  of  a 
few  moments  past.  Pushing  her  way 
through  a  gap  in  the  hedge,  Lucy  stood  be 
side  her  young  friend  to  wait  the  coming 
of  the  students  with  what  composure  she 
could  command  upon  such  short  notice. 

"A  fair  picture,  truly!"  exclaimed 
young  Carter,  with  a  bright  smile,  as  he 
approached  the  two.  "I'd  like  to  put  it  on 
canvas,  were  I  an  artist." 

"What  would  you  call  the  picture?" 
asked  Lucy,  the  smile  coming  back  to  her 
lips  as  she  sniffed  the  white  lilacs  con 
tentedly. 

"Spring,  of  course,"  was  the  reply,  as 
Carter  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
girls,  and  then  at  the  flowers,  significantly. 

"And  what  would  'Roger  of  Fairfield' 
call  it?"  queried  Isabelle,  bowing  to  the 
last-mentioned  gentleman,  who  had  just  ar 
rived,  and  was  taking  in  the  scene  in  his 
observant  fashion. 

"Why  not  'Spring  Beauties'?"  was  the 
reply,  as  Roger's  gaze  strayed  from  Isa 
belle  's  glowing  face,  intensified  by  the  pur 
ple  lilacs  at  her  throat,  to  the  more  fragile 
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loveliness  of  Lucy  Fitzhugh  and  her  typi 
cal  white  blossoms. 

"Bravo!"  said  Carter,  magnanimously, 
waving  his  hat  to  his  classmate  in  token  of 
yielding  him  the  palm  for  ready  wit,  while 
Isabelle  exclaimed,  with  mock  gravity : 

"Many  thanks,  Sir  Roger!"  and  she 
swept  him  a  curtsey  with  her  wide,  flounced 
skirts  outspread. 

"Have  you  seen  any  of  those  sweet 
bluets  this  spring?"  asked  Lucy,  affecting 
unconcern  over  the  compliment.  "I  would 
love  to  gather  some,  were  there  any  near 
at  hand." 

"I  saw  a  patch  of  them  in  the  grove,  on 
the  way  over  here,  and  they  reminded  me 
of  the  'Forget-me-not'  song,"  remarked 
Roger.  "By  the  way,  Carter,  you  were 
speaking  of  Miss  Isabelle 's  wish  to  see  the 
cupola  view  some  clear  day,  and  that  was 
the  reason  I  hurried  over  so  unceremoni 
ously,  thinking  we  might  make  up  an  im 
promptu  party." 

"May  we  have  the  pleasure?"  asked  Mr. 
Carter,  turning  to  Isabelle. 

"An  ideal  day  for  it,  is  it  not,  Lucy?  You 
remember  you  said  the  other  morning  that 
you  would  like  to  see  if  things  looked  the 
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same  nowadays  from  that  point  of  view ! ' ' 
and  Isabelle  cast  such  a  mischievous  glance 
at  Lucy  that  the  latter  hastily  interposed, 
saying: 

"Let  us  go  by  all  means,  if  your  mother 
approves." 

"I  will  ask  mother  first,  of  course, 
though  I  know  she  will  not  object;  and 
maybe  Elizabeth  will  join  us.  Shall  I  bring 
our  hats — the  straw  ones?" 

' '  Here  they  are  on  the  hat-rack,  Bella ! ' ' 
called  Lucy,  donning  her  leghorn  with  its 
wide,  blue  streamers  and  the  most  bewitch 
ing  of  forget-me-not  wreaths  nestling  upon 
the  brim;  and,  not  wholly  free  from  co 
quetry  at  this  period  of  her  existence,  Lucy 
cast  a  sidelong  glance  at  Roger,  which  sent 
him  into  ecstasies  common  to  men  (and  to 
students,  especially)  in  love. 

Presently  Isabelle  came  tripping  back, 
and  seizing  her  pink-trimmed  leghorn, 
swung  it  recklessly  by  the  streamers  as  she 
announced,  gaily: 

"Mother  doesn't  object  to  our  going,  but 
the  others  are  too  busy  to  accompany  us 
this  afternoon,  so  we  will  have  to  be  a 
'small  party,  but  select,'  as  the  Oberlin  la 
dies  say." 
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Off  the  four  started  in  high  glee,  for  the 
sunshine,  the  flowers,  and  the  balmy  air,  to 
say  nothing  of  youthful  spirits,  had  com 
bined  to  produce  an  intoxication  of  joy,  re 
flected  in  their  faces.  Lucy  had  quite  re 
covered  her  good  humor,  and  was  willing 
to  accept  with  becoming  graciousness  the 
escort  of  her  would-be  admirer ;  while  Isa- 
belle  fairly  bubbled  over  with  mirth  as  she 
and  young  Carter  led  the  way  across  the 
high  road  to  the  Seminary  grove,  where 
they  came  upon  the  real  "Spring  Beau 
ties"  dotting  the  greensward  with  bright 
little  blossoms.  Lucy  was  down  on  the 
grass  at  once,  plucking  her  favorites,  every 
thing  else  forgotten  in  pure  joy  at  the  sight 
of  the  patch  of  blue  flowers. 

"Let  me  carry  them  for  you,"  said 
Eoger,  making  a  temporary  basket  of  his 
new  straw  hat,  in  which  they  massed  the 
bluets  before  proceeding  onward. 

"Here's  the  'Captain'  out  for  a  stroll," 
remarked  Isabelle,  as  the  Professor  of  Sys 
tematic  Divinity  was  seen  striding  across 
the  lawn,  his  tall,  spare  figure  easily  recog 
nizable  from  a  distance. 

"Good-morning,  my  young  friends,"  was 
the  Professor's  salutation,  as  he  paused  to 
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take  in  the  scene  before  him.  "Beautiful, 
indeed ! "  he  added,  as  Lucy  presented  him 
a  nosegay  of  bluets.  "They  remind 
me  somehow  of  the  spring  in  the  'Vale  of 
Avoca, '  though  I  cannot  remember  to  have 
seen  these  particular  flowers  growing  wild 
in  that  part  of  the  country";  and  the  dear 
man  strolled  on,  smiling  absently  to  him 
self  in  recalling  to  mind  his  childhood  in 
Ireland. 

Our  party  of  four  continued  their  way  to 
ward  the  big,  farm-like  building  then  con 
stituting  the  Seminary  proper,  where  Car 
ter  went  ahead,  to  make  sure  of  a  fitting  re 
ception  for  the  ladies,  while  Roger  piloted 
his  fair  companions  through  the  hall  to  the 
winding  stairway,  where  they  were  re 
joined  by  Isabelle's  escort.  Up  three  flights 
of  stairs  to  the  cupola,  whence  our  young 
people  passed  out  upon  the  balcony  sur 
rounding  the  big  belfry.  The  air  was 
balmy  and  refreshing  after  their  ascent; 
and  Isabelle  drew  a  deep  breath  as  she  ex 
claimed,  waving  her  hand  toward  the 
panorama  outstretched  to  view:  "How 
glorious ! ' ' 

A  glorious  scene,  in  truth,  met  their  gaze 
— so  clear  the  atmosphere  that  one  could 
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see  for  miles  on  every  side;  to  east  and 
south  the  town  of  Alexandria,  with  her  fine 
harbor  (Bell  Haven,  the  earlier  name), 
her  wharves  and  ships,  her  factories  and 
flouring  mills  (then  in  the  height  of  their 
prosperity),  and  her  many  dwellings  dot 
ting  the  Potomac,  whose  silvery  line 
reached  to  Mount  Vernon  and  to  "Washing 
ton  on  either  hand.  The  spires  of  the  lat 
ter  city  were  visible,  while  on  a  nearer 
wooded  height  was  to  be  seen  a  glimpse  of 
Arlington ;  and  closer  still,  but  buried  in  a 
mass  of  tree-tops,  were  the  homes  of  the 
dwellers  on  The  Hill.  One  general  impres 
sion  of  the  landscape  outweighed  all  others 
— that  of  the  vastness  of  the  forests  in  the 
vicinity,  an  endless  mass  of  varied  green 
against  a  clear,  blue  sky. 

Lucy  gazed  with  absorption  upon  the 
scene,  a  somewhat  wistful  look  in  the  dark- 
blue  eyes  that  had  of  late  lost  a  little  of 
their  native  calm.  She  was  thinking,  as  she 
stood  silently  looking  out  upon  that  im 
mensity  of  green,  of  her  first  visit  to  Clar- 
ens,  and  of  that  far-away,  peaceful  life, 
since  overshadowed  by  many  conflicting 
circumstances ;  and,  as  if  in  answer  to  her 
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secret  thought,  her  companion  remarked, 
in  a  low  tone : 

"I  am  reminded  to-day  of  our  Christmas 
motto,  'Peace  on  earth.'  " 

"Strangely  enough,  I  was  thinking  of 
that  very  Christmastide, ' '  murmured  Lucy. 
"Although  everything  looks  different  now 
in  its  spring  dress,  doesn't  it?  And  people 
change,  too,"  she  added,  softly. 

Roger  shot  a  keen  glance  at  her  from  his 
dark-gray  eyes,  then  replied,  thoughtfully, 
as  if  measuring  his  words: 

"Yes,  we  naturally  change — develop  is 
the  better  term,  is  it  not? — as  the  years  go 
by,  but  the  steadfast  heart  remains  true." 

"Circumstances  are  powerful  factors  in 
our  lives,"  she  answered  in  the  same 
dreamy  tone.  "Almost  boundless  in  their 
influence,  I  should  say." 

"Yet  I  have  known  men  and  women,  too, 
to  triumph  over  circumstances,"  said  our 
hero,  with  the  determined  ring  in  his  voice 
that  Lucy  had  often  noticed  when  he  was 
deeply  in  earnest,  and  which  never  failed 
to  impress  her  with  the  latent  force  of  the 
man. 

"Come,  Lucy,  dear,"  said  Isabelle,  "we 
must  be  going,  though  it  is  so  pleasant 
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here ;  but  there  is  the  gong,  and  our  escorts 
must  hurry  away  to  be  in  time  for  their 
meal." 

"We  are  not  in  a  hurry,  Miss  Isabelle," 
remarked  Mr.  Carter. 

"Won't  you  share  our  frugal  repast?" 
asked  Roger,  hospitably. 

"Dried  apples  are  not  exactly  to  our 
taste,"  said  Isabelle,  merrily;  and  this  sally 
caused  a  general  laugh,  since  the  students, 
being  in  part  their  own  caterers,  were  said 
to  favor  that  particular  article  of  diet  on 
account  of  its  being  easy  to  cook. 

"How  cruel  of  you  to  twit  us  poor  men 
with  our  simple  bill-of-fare,"  said  Mr.  Car 
ter,  as  he  assisted  her  to  descend  the  steep 
steps  to  the  second  floor. 

"I  must  make  amends  by  inviting  you 
both  to  tea,"  was  Isabelle 's  smiling  retort. 

"The  amendment  is  accepted  forthwith. 
Name  the  day  and  hour." 

"To-morrow  evening,  at  six  o'clock 
sharp. ' ' 

"Roger,  do  you  hear  the  gracious  invi 
tation?" 

"Yes,  I  feel  highly  honored.  We  will  be 
on  hand  promptly;  eh,  Carter?" 

"You  must  let  us  go  home  alone,  now," 
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insisted  Isabelle.  "It  is  broad  daylight 
and  in  sight  of  home.  Your  dinner  will  be 
cold  otherwise." 

"I  must  carry  Miss  Fitzhugh's  basket  of 
flowers  over  first,"  was  Roger's  quiet  re 
joinder,  as  he  advanced  with  the  deter 
mined  air  they  had  learned  to  respect;  so 
the  little  party  proceeded  down  the  path 
until  the  old-fashioned  pump  was  reached, 
and  there  the  ' l  Fairfield  man ' '  deliberately 
stopped  to  pump  water  over  the  wilted 
bluets. 

' '  You  will  ruin  your  hat ! ' '  cried  Lucy. 

"That  doesn't  matter  to  him  in  the  least, 
Miss  Lucy!"  remarked  Mr.  Carter,  in  a 
meaning  tone  that  caused  a  sudden  flush  to 
overspread  the  young  lady's  face,  seeing 
which  Isabelle 's  escort  added  hastily:  "I 
shall  not  allow  him  to  outdo  me  in  gallan 
try.  Miss  Isabelle,  I  shall  insist  upon  see 
ing  you  to  the  Clarens  door,  if  I  lose  my 
dinner  in  consequence.  I  shall  feast  upon 
the  anticipation  of  to-morrow's  supper — 
be  sure  to  make  me  some  strawberry  short 
cake  ! ' ' 

"You  foolish  boy,  go  back  immediately,'' 
was  Isabelle 's  reply,  delivered  in  such  a 
peremptory  tone  that  Carter  accepted  his 
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dismissal  with  mock  meekness,   and   left 
them  at  the  gate. 

Lucy  was  endeavoring,  meanwhile,  to 
rescue  the' 'Spring  Beauties  "from  Roger's 
dripping  hat,  but,  as  usual,  he  had  his  way, 
and  saw  her  to  the  hall  door,  not  departing 
until  he  had  obtained  a  white  lilac  spray 
for  his  buttonhole,  although  its  sweetness 
was  somewhat  modified  by  her  parting  re 
mark  that  she  gave  it  "  to  get  rid  of  him. ' ' 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day  Lucy  stole  unobserved  from  the  house, 
book  in  hand,  to  run  lightly  down  through 
the  terraced  flower  garden  toward  the 
woodland  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  All 
day  she  had  been  longing  for  a  quiet  mo 
ment  alone  in  which  to  think  over  certain 
matters  that  weighed  upon  her  mind;  and 
the  unforgotten  music  of  "the  little,  bab 
bling  brook"  called  her  unceasingly  to  this 
beautiful  spot,  within  sight  of  Clarens,  yet 
sheltered  from  too  curious  eyes  by  a  can 
opy  of  dogwood  overshadowed  by  tulip 
poplar,  now  covered  with  its  sage-green 
cups. 

Seating  herself  upon  the  rustic  bench  be 
neath  the  tulip  tree,  Lucy  fell  into  a  rev- 
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erie,  the  open  book  lying  unread  in  her  lap. 
Judging  from  the  smile  that  now  and  then 
played  about  her  mouth,  her  thoughts  were 
pleasant  ones ;  and  yet  Lucy  looked  serious, 
too,  as  if  trying  to  solve  some  problem  of 
importance;   and  occasionally  a  sigh  es 
caped  her,  or  a  restless  movement  betrayed 
a  heart  not  wholly  satisfied  with  itself. 
Gradually  the  peacefulness  of  the  scene 
soothed  her  to  a  calmer  mood,  and  some 
thing  of  the  old  tenderness  of  spirit  re 
gained  the  ascendancy ;  she  leaned  against 
the  tree-trunk,  one  arm  outstretched  upon 
the  back  of  the  bench,  the  other  clasping 
the  little  book  of  poems  with  which  she  had 
thought  to  pass  a  pleasant  hour.    A  mock 
ing-bird  was  carolling  close  by,  and  to  its 
joyous  melody  she  lent  attentive  ear,  music 
being  one  of  the  influences  to  which  Lucy 
was  most  sensitive.    About  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  elapsed,  when  the  book  fell  noiselessly 
to  the  ground,  Lucy's  head  nestled  upon  the 
outstretched   arm,  the   long,   dark   lashes 
swept  the  rose-hued  cheek,  and  Lucy  slept. 
In  sleep,  she  dreamed,  but  not  of  Clarens, 
nor  of  The  Hill.    Once  again  she  seemed  to 
be  in  the  far  Southland;  the  perfume  of 
violets  lulled  the  senses;  while  soft  music 
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filled  the  air,  and  a  fountain  dashed  its  cool 
ing  spray  over  a  beautiful  courtyard  in 
which  she  was  walking  with  her  knight  be 
side  her.  A  tall,  fair  youth  he  was,  whose 
curls  of  gold  shone  in  the  sunlight  as  the 
two  paced  back  and  forth,  hand-in-hand, 
their  faces  alight  with  happiness. 

" Little  cousin,  do  not  forget  me!"  the 
knight  was  saying,  when  suddenly  the 
dream  ended  and  Lucy  awoke  with  a  start 
to  find  standing  beside  her  a  true  knight, 
but  not  the  one  of  her  dream. 

It  happened  that  Roger  of  Fairfield,  re 
turning  from  a  'cross-country  walk,  had  it 
in  mind  to  take  the  near  cut  through  the 
dell  at  the  foot  of  the  terraced  garden ;  and 
as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  pretty  spring  he 
turned  aside  to  refresh  his  thirst  with  a 
drink  of  the  pure,  cool  water.  Coming  un 
expectedly  upon  the  sleeping  Lucy,  he  was 
quietly  withdrawing,  fearing  to  awake  her, 
when  she  suddenly  opened  her  eyes,  re 
garding  him  in  a  dazed  way. 

"Pardon  my  intrusion,"  he  began;  "I 
had  no  idea  that  any  one  was  here,  and  was 
about  to  get  a  drink  of  water  when  I  spied 
you  nearby." 

For  an  instant  Lucy  looked  bewildered, 
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trying  to  recall  her  scattered  thoughts; 
then  a  wave  of  color  surged  over  cheek  and 
brow,  which,  receding  quickly,  left  her 
paler  than  before  as  she  exclaimed: 

* '  I  think  I  must  have  dropped  asleep ;  I 
did  not  see  you  come,  nor  hear  your  foot 
steps." 

' '  I  wanted  to  steal  away  without  waking 
you,  Miss  Fitzhugh,  but  you  opened  your 
eyes  just  in  time  to  see  the  culprit,"  said 
the  young  man ;  then  he  added,  with  a  shade 
of  hesitancy  in  his  voice: 

"May  I  rest  here  in  the  shade  after  my 
long  walk!" 

"Certainly,"  Lucy  answered,  but  her 
tone  was  not  cordial,  for  she  was  vexed 
with  herself  for  having  fallen  asleep,  and 
with  him  for  appearing  upon  the  scene  at 
such  a  moment.  She  turned  her  head  away 
that  he  might  not  see  her  effort  at  self-con 
trol.  Was  she  never  to  have  a  moment's 
freedom  1  she  wondered,  in  secret  irritation 
of  heart ;  for  the  memory  of  her  interrupted 
dream  was  still  vivid  to  her. 

Never  could  lover  have  found  a  more 
inauspicious  hour  in  which  to  press  his 
suit ;  but,  though  vaguely  conscious  of  dis 
comfiture,  he  rushed  blindly  to  his  fate. 
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With  assumed  composure,  Lucy  remarked, 
smoothing  her  rumpled  locks  with  one 
slender  hand  as  she  spoke : 

"Pardon  my  rudeness — I  was  but  half 
awake  when  I  saw  you.  It  was  so  lovely 
and  quiet  here,  and  I  was  tired  of  talking, 
so  I  thought  I  would  steal  away  while  the 
others  were  busy  at  the  house ;  and  then  I 
fell  asleep.  It  is  time  I  was  returning  now, 
or  Isabelle  will  be  uneasy." 

"Please  wait  a  few  minutes,"  pleaded 
Koger.  "It  is  so  seldom  that  I  can  find 
you  alone  these  days,  and  there  is  much  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about." 

"Aren't  you  coming  over  to  tea  this 
afternoon!"  she  asked,  still  standing  as  if 
ready  to  escape  at  any  moment. 

"You  must  know  that  a  moment  with 
you  is  worth  hours  with  any  others,"  re 
plied  Eoger,  rising  also,  a  hurt  look  upon 
his  sensitive  face. 

"I  am  sorry  to  seem  disagreeable,"  said 
Lucy,  with  averted  countenance,  "but  I 
really  must  go — we  will  meet  later  in  the 
day,  you  know." 

"And  you  will  continue  to  evade  me,  as 
always  of  late.  You  must  listen.  I  will  not 
let  you  elude  me  longer,  even  if  it  cost  us 
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both  sorrow.  Lucy,  you  know  I  love  you — 
why  treat  me  like  a  formal  acquaintance?" 

"I  consider  you  as  simply  'an  acquaint 
ance,'  "  was  her  cold  reply.  "And  to 
speak  truth,  your  love  wearies  me!" 

Roger  started,  cut  to  the  quick;  and  as 
Lucy  turned  to  leave  him,  exclaimed,  sor 
rowfully  : 

"Then  I  shall  no  longer  intrude  where 
love  is  banished.  Forgive  me  that  I  loved 
and  dared  to  tell  you  so." 

He  stood  aside  with  bared  head,  not 
offering  to  follow  her  to  the  house;  but 
after  she  was  gone,  threw  himself  upon  the 
grass  beside  the  spring,  yielding  to  a  bit 
ter  reverie,  for  Lucy's  words  had  stabbed 
him  more  keenly  than  she  knew;  yet  even 
in  that  dark  hour,  Eoger  did  not  wholly  de 
spair.  As  he  thought  over  the  afternoon's 
events,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  that  even 
ing  mingle  with  the  gay  crowd,  and  taking 
paper  and  pencil  from  his  pocket  he  wrote 
a  brief  note  of  regret  to  Miss  Isabelle 
Brown,  saying  he  was  unavoidably  de 
tained,  but  would  send  his  friend  Graham 
as  a  substitute.  As  he  arose  and  prepared 
to  return  to  the  Seminary,  his  eye  was 
attracted  to  a  little  book  lying  open  on  the 
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grass;  and  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  he  saw 
written  on  the  fly-leaf  in  a  legible,  mascu 
line  penmanship,  these  few  words :  ' '  Lucy 
— '  Forget-me-not' — Malcolm. ' ' 

This  was  the  clew,  then,  to  much  that  had 
seemed  inexplicable;  for  Eoger  rightly 
judged  this  to  be  the  book  of  poems  to 
which  Lucy  had  referred,  and  which  she 
had,  in  her  haste,  forgotten. 

Striding  onward  in  the  direction  of  the 
Seminary,  our  hero  chanced  to  meet  the 
very  man  of  whom  he  was  in  search — Mr. 
Graham.  After  a  few  words  of  explana 
tion,  the  latter  gentleman,  who  suspected 
more  than  Eoger  could  bring  himself  to  tell 
another,  kindly  consented  to  act  as  substi 
tute,  and  also  to  return  to  the  owner  the 
forgotten  book,  which  the  Virginian  had 
previously  placed  in  a  neat  wrapping  and 
redirected  to  "Miss  Lucy  Fitzhugh." 

Meanwhile,  Lucy,  upon  entering  the  hall, 
managed  to  escape  upstairs  unnoticed  to 
her  room,  where  she  hastily  removed  the 
traces  of  a  few  tears  shed  on  the  homeward 
way ;  and  having  donned  a  fresh  muslin  for 
the  evening,  was  in  the  parlor  before  any 
one  suspected  her  whereabouts. 

1 '  There  come  the  guests ! ' '  exclaimed  Isa- 
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belle,  glancing  out  of  the  parlor  window, 
and  fortunately  not  noticing  Lucy's  height 
ened  color.  ' '  There  at  least  is  Mr.  Carter, 
but  who  on  earth  is  that  with  him?  I  do 
believe  it  is  the  Englishman — will  wonders 
never  cease !  What  brings  him  here,  Lucy, 
can  you  imagine  1 ' ' 

"Indeed,  I  cannot,"  replied  Lucy,  se 
cretly  relieved  at  the  news;  and  she  rose 
and  went  to  the  piano  on  the  pretense  of 
looking  over  some  music. 

"You  remember  you  promised  to  sing 
the  'Forget-me-not'  song,  Lucy!" 

"I  believe  I  did  say  something  to  that 
effect;  but  won't  you  excuse  me  this  time, 
Isabelle?  I  don't  feel  in  a  singing  mood." 

"And  'what  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
your  dreams'?"  queried  Isabelle,  casting  a 
keen  glance  at  Lucy,  who  did  indeed  look 
fagged. 

The  entrance  of  the  gentlemen  in  ques 
tion  changed  the  trend  of  the  conversation ; 
aiid  while  Mr.  Graham  presented  the  note 
and  package  to  the  ladies  in  turn,  Mr.  Car 
ter  remarked  in  an  aside  to  Elizabeth : 

"I  can't  imagine  what  has  come  over  the 
'Fan-field  man'  to-day.  He  said  he  was 
obliged  to  walk  to  Alexandria  on  business, 
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and  that  he  would  not  return  until  too  late 
to  come  over;  but  I  suppose  the  note  ex 
plains  it." 

"Yes,"  said  Elizabeth,  reading  the  note 
with  a  somewhat  puzzled  expression,  "this 
explains ;  and  we  are  glad  to  have  Mr.  Gra 
ham  as  a  substitute." 

"Very  happy  to  come,  I  assure  you,  Miss 
Brown,"  replied  the  Englishman,  who, 
though  not  altogether  relishing  the  situa 
tion,  was  prepared  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
as  Roger  was  his  most  intimate  friend  and 
Clarens  a  most  delightful  place  to  spend  an 
evening. 

Later  on  that  night  a  solitary  figure 
might  be  seen  wending  its  way  along  the 
highroad  leading  from  Alexandria  to  The 
Hill.  It  was  Roger,  pursuing  his  lonely 
walk  homeward  under  the  light  of  the  silent 
stars.  Up,  up  he  climbed  until  Shooter's 
Hill  was  gained;  on  the  summit  our  hero 
stopped  to  draw  a  long  breath  of  the  pure, 
mild  air.  Far  below  gleamed  the  lights  of 
the  town  which  had  for  so  many  long  years 
been  the  student's  second  home;  the  en 
trance,  as  it  were,  to  those  quiet  portals  be 
yond,  whence  the  lights  glimmered  through 
the  trees,  even  at  that  distance.  The  youn 
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man  walked  on  more  briskly,  now  that  he 
was  nearing  his  journey's  end.  Past  the 
gateway  of  Clarens  at  length  (and  in  pass 
ing  his  heart  beat  quickly),  where  his 
friends  were  enjoying  a  merry  evening  to 
gether.  Presently  Melrose  was  sighted, 
and  a  little  further  on  was  St.  John's-in- 
the- Wilderness ;  while  before  him  loomed 
the  walls  of  his  Alma  Mater. 

Never  before,  Roger  thought,  had  the 
mocking-bird  that  haunted  the  top  of  the 
tall  fir  tree  sung  more  joyously  than  upon 
this  lovely  May  night;  the  silence  of  the 
groves  but  made  the  music  more  ravish- 
ingly  sweet;  but  the  sound  hurt  him,  and 
once  within  his  own  apartments  he  reso 
lutely  closed  his  windows  to  the  enchanting 
strains,  hoping  thus  to  shut  out  the  memo 
ries  recalled. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  COLPORTEUR 

IT  was  scarcely  more  than  a  week  later 
that  Koger  was  to  be  seen  walking  in  the 
direction  of  Clarens,  and  in  answer  to  a 
note  which  Miss  Elizabeth  Brown  had  sent 
him  that  very  morning.  Elizabeth  herself 
met  him  at  the  open  front  door  and  led  the 
way  into  her  father's  study,  which  hap 
pened  to  be  vacant,  saying: 

"We  are  less  apt  to  be  disturbed  in  here 
— the  parlor  is  full  of  company. ' ' 

"That  is  very  thoughtful  of  you,"  he 
began;  then,  without  further  parley, 
plunged  into  the  subject  uppermost  in 
both  minds,  ' '  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
note  and  sympathy — supposing  that  you 
know  all  from  her. ' ' 

"Lucy  told  me  very  little,  but  I  guessed 
the  facts.  She  left  for  Georgetown  yester 
day,  intending  to  stay  there  a  few  days  be 
fore  setting  out  for  Shepherdstown  for  the 
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summer.  I  have  been  much  troubled  about 
you  both,  for  she,  too,  is  unhappy;  and  I 
think  I  can  throw  some  light  upon  what 
mast  seem  to  you  a  strange  state  of  af 
fairs "  Elizabeth  paused  and  glanced 

hesitatingly  at  her  visitor,  who  simply  said : 

"If  there  is  anything  I  ought  to  know 
to  help  the  situation,  I  shall  be  grateful  to 
you  for  the  telling;  but  do  not,  out  of  pity 
for  me,  intrude  upon  her  motives.  Miss 
Fitzhugh  is  not  to  blame;  it  was  my  own 
stupidity  in  daring  to  hope,  and  in  precipi 
tating  a  crisis." 

"Yes,  you  probably  made  a  mistake 
there,"  answered  Elizabeth,  gravely,  "but 
one  cannot  tell  in  so  short  a  time ;  it  is  diffi 
cult,  too,  to  explain  so  delicate  a  matter 
without  overstepping  the  bounds  of  con 
fidence,  which,  of  course,  I  would  not  do. 
The  truth  is,  Lucy's  heart  is  as  true  as 
steel  to  her  friends,  be  they  men  or  women; 
and  I  know  that  she  has  grieved  over  her 
attitude  toward  you.  It  seems  she  was  try 
ing  to  warn  you  before  it  was  too  late,  and 
her  cold  manner  was  partly  assumed,  for 
she  values  your  friendship  highly.  Under 
stand,  I  do  not  hold  out  to  you  any  hope  of 
a  change  on  her  part,  for  she  is  at  present 
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in  an  unsettled  frame  of  mind,  her  affec 
tions  inclining  her  elsewhere — this  I  have 
permission  to  tell  you — but  circumstances 
are  against  a  happy  termination  of  her 
wishes.  We  must  remember  that  she  is  the 
petted  darling — and  deservedly — of  a  large 
circle  of  friends  and  relatives,  all  of  whom 
are  endeavoring  to  impart  to  her  the  fixed 
ideas  of  their  particular  social  world." 

"You  think,  then,  that  she  is  influenced 
by  the  social  question?"  asked  Roger, 
thoughtfully.  -"She  does  not  impress  me 
as  one  who  would  allow  herself  to  be  tram 
meled  by  the  opinions  of  society,  especially 
in  affairs  of  the  heart;  and  believe  me,  I 
do  not  consider  her  'spoiled'  by  attention, 
as  your  words  would  imply ;  indeed,  I  never 
found  her  lovelier  than  now,  although  her 
attitude  toward  me  has  certainly  changed; 
perhaps  this,  too,  is  my  fault." 

1  'You  are  generous,  and  I  am  sure  that 
Lucy  herself  appreciates  your  worth  more 
than  she  is  willing  to  acknowledge.  It 
strikes  me  that  this  love  affair  with  her 
cousin  is  a  mere  passing  fancy,  which  both 
may  outgrow ;  yet  one  cannot  tell  how  such 
matters  will  end.  There  are  two  serious 
objections  to  a  marriage  in  that  direction — 
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the  close  relationship,  to  which  Lucy's 
mother  seriously  objects ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  young  man  is  not  a  churchman,  another 
cause  for  disapproval  in  a  family  that  has 
ever  been  loyal  to  the  English — or  Episco 
pal  Church.  There !  I  have  told  you  more 
than  I  had  intended,  but  not  more  than  you 
ought  to  know.  If  only  I  could  have  warned 
you  in  time  to  avert  the  crisis ! ' ' 

"Miss  Elizabeth,  you  are  a  loyal  friend 
to  both  parties ;  and  I  see  clearly  my  mis 
take,  which  it  is  too  late  to  rectify ;  but  it  is 
better  for  me  to  know  the  truth  than  to  go 
on  living  in  suspense.  Please  God,  I  shall 
come  through  this  ordeal  the  stronger  for 
having  conquered  my  inclinations,  though  I 
am  not  one  to  give  up  hope  so  long  as  hope 
is  honorable ;  and  it  may  be,  there  will  come 
a  'turn  of  the  tide.'  " 

"Bravo!"  cried  Elizabeth,  with  an  ap 
proving  glance.  "I  can  but  admire  your 
courage. ' ' 

"I  intended  to  tell  you  that  I  had  map 
ped  out  a  plan  for  the  summer  of  becoming 
a  mountain  colporteur  for  the  time  being. 
After  the  long  months  of  study,  I  feel  the 
necessity  of  getting  back  to  nature,  so  to 
speak,  and  the  idea  pleases  me,  as  it  will 
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fit  me  for  later  work  in  the  ministry.  Do 
you  approve?" 

"It  seems  to  me  an  excellent  plan,"  re 
plied  the  lady. 

"And  what  shall  you  do  this  summer?  Is 
there  any  favor  I  can  do  for  one  who  has 
proved  so  true  a  friend  in  time  of  need? 
If  so,  please  command  me.  And  tell  Miss 
Fitzhugh  for  me,  if  you  will  be  so  kind, 
that  I  regret  causing  her  annoyance,  and  do 
not  blame  her  for  what  has  happened;  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise,  under 
the  circumstances." 

"I  was  in  hopes  I  could  count  on  you  for 
Minnie's  wedding  this  summer,  but  if  you 
are  going  on  a  tramp  through  the  Valley  of 
Virginia,  it  will  be  hardly  feasible. ' ' 

"Anything  but  that,"  murmured  the 
young  man,  whereupon  Elizabeth's  sense 
of  humor  as  well  as  his  own  prevailed,  and 
both  laughed  outright,  feeling  the  better 
therefor. 

"You  do  not  ask  if  I  am  going  to 
China?"  she  queried,  mischievously. 

"I  forbid  the  banns!"  he  answered, 
smilingly.  "No,  I  think  you  are  safe  in 
that  direction,  though  Bruce  would  be  in 
the  seventh  heaven,  no  doubt,  would  a  cer- 
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tain  young  lady  consent  to  go.  Once  I 
thought  he  was  to  be  my  rival,  but  I  soon 
found  out  my  mistake. ' ' 

' '  'Tis  '  off  with  the  old  love,  on  with  the 
new,'  in  the  student  world  as  elsewhere," 
said  Elizabeth.  "But  seriously,  father 
needs  me  too  much  for  me  to  consider  the 
missionary  life;  and  I  would  not  fail  him 
now  that  he  is  about  to  lose  his  eldest 
daughter.  We  will  be  as  busy  as  bees  the 
next  two  months  getting  the  future  Mrs. 
Duncan  ready." 

"I  can  easily  picture  the  scene,  and  feel 
tempted  to  remain  on  The  Hill  to  be  your 
right-hand  man  during  the  preparations. 
But  my  people  at  home  claim  me — and 
rightly — for  the  next  month ;  and  I  have  al 
ready  been  negotiating  in  regard  to  the  col 
porteur  work,  which  has  the  Bishop 's  sanc 
tion.  Will  you  not  write  me  of  the  wed 
ding,  and  any  other  news  of  interest  on 
The  Hill!" 

"Indeed  I  will,"  she  answered  heartily, 
for  she  knew  how  he  would  long  for  news 
of  the  Seminary  during  his  months  of  ab 
sence. 

"But  we  shall  meet  again  before  you 
leave,  shall  we  not?" 
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"I  expect  to  go  early  next  week — I  have 
a  special  dispensation  from  the  'Final,' 
but  of  course  I  shall  stop  in  to  say  good-by 
to  Clarens." 

As  Elizabeth  watched  his  retreating  fig 
ure  from  the  study  window,  her  thoughts 
ran  on  this  wise:  "What  a  world  of  cross- 
purposes!  Why  couldn't  Lucy  love  this 
man  as  he  deserves?  Why  did  Minnie 
break  her  engagement  with  Nat  to  fall  in 
love  with  somebody  not  a  whit  his  supe 
rior?  Why  don't  I  care  enough  for  Mr. 
Bruce  to  be  willing  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  with  him?"  All  of  which  questions 
the  young  lady  failed  to  answer  to  her  sat 
isfaction,  to  judge  from  the  deep  sigh  with 
which  her  soliloquy  ended. 

Not  many  days  thereafter,  Roger  of 
Fairfield  crossed  again  the  threshold  of  the 
Old  Homestead,  to  find  awaiting  him  the 
usual  cordial  welcome ;  and  he  set  himself 
resolutely  to  work  to  overcome  the  moodi- 
ness  that  now  and  again  depressed  him. 
At  times,  Elsa's  keen  eyes  rested  upon  her 
brother's  face  with  a  troubled  expression, 
for  she  said  to  herself,  " Boger  looks  five 
years  older  since  last  Easter.  Has  he  been 
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studying  too  hard,  or  is  there  some  other 
trouble  weighing  on  his  mind?"  With  con 
siderable  ingenuity  she  induced  him  to  re 
sume  his  boyhood  sports,  riding  and  fish 
ing  expeditions  about  the  farm,  that  ere 
long  brought  back  to  his  countenance  its 
old  ruddy  glow,  and  to  his  frame  its  former 
vigor.  Yet  Elsa  missed  the  hearty  laugh 
she  had  been  wont  to  hear  in  former  vaca 
tions  ;  and  when  Roger  told  her  of  his  plan 
to  be  a  colporteur  for  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  with  the  Bishop's  sanction, 
she  gave  a  ready  sympathy  and  practical 
advice,  at  the  same  time  undertaking  to 
persuade  the  mother  that  it  was  for  the 
best,  winning  a  reluctant  assent. 

"It  is  what  Eoger  needs,  mother,  to 
build  him  up  for  another  year  of  study — 
his  last,  you  remember;  the  mountain  air 
and  the  perfect  freedom  will  return  him 
to  us  his  old  merry  self,  and  as  hearty  as 
we  could  wish  to  see  him. ' ' 

Then  they  set  to  work  to  prepare  him 
for  the  journey,  and  talked  of  the  many 
places  he  would  pass  upon  the  route  and 
the  different  people  he  would  meet.  Only 
to  Roger,  Elsa  said  in  confidence: 

''Do  not  stay  too  long  away,  brother,  for 
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we  are  all  growing  old,  and  need  your  pres 
ence  what  little  time  you  can  spare  us  from 
your  labors.  Mother  frets  for  you,  and 
James  misses  you  more  than  you  know." 

''James  seems  to  be  finding  consolation 
elsewhere,  Elsa!"  replied  her  brother, 
with  a  smile.  Whereupon  Elsa  became 
quite  communicative  as  to  James's  love 
affairs,  causing  Roger  some  surprise  and 
merriment. 

"So  the  sly  fellow  has  won  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  clan,  I  do  declare!  And  how 
about  the  widower,  sister?" 

"Nonsense,  Roger,"  said  Elsa,  coloring 
slightly;  "the  idea  of  my  contemplating 
matrimony,  with  mother  and  Charlie  and 
you  to  look  after!  When  you  boys  marry 
will  be  time  enough  for  me  to  think  of  an 
other  home." 

"The  'Old  Homestead'  must  always  be 
Elsa's  place,  married  or  not,  say  I,"  and 
Roger  put  an  affectionate  hand  on  his  sis 
ter's  shoulder  as  they  walked  into  the  sit- 
ting-rooin  to  find  their  mother  patiently 
knitting,  seated  in  the  big  arm-chair  from 
which  she  rarely  stirred  on  account  of  the 
infirmities  of  age. 

Elsa  was  the  last  to  bid  the  young  theo- 
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logian  farewell,  accompanying  him  to  the 
"parting  of  the  ways,"  as  they  called  the 
intersection  of  the  farm  road  with  the  turn 
pike  beyond,  at  the  big  gate  which  marked 
the  boundary  of  Fairfield  to  the  eastward. 
She  had  persuaded  him  to  take  a  horse  and 
buggy  for  the  expedition,  but  he  was  to 
travel  afoot  to  the  out-of-the-way  places. 
His  route  lay  through  the  country  of  his 
father's  people,  who,  wherever  met,  were 
famous  for  their  hospitality,  and  who 
would  give  the  traveler  cordial  greeting  as 
their  guest  of  honor  should  he  choose  to  lin 
ger  by  the  way ;  but  Roger 's  thoughts  were 
rather  upon  the  far-off  dwellers  of  the 
mountain  places,  to  whom  the  Valley  peo 
ple  were  in  a  measure  strangers,  and  to 
whom  he  longed  to  carry  the  Bread  of  Life. 
He  had  sufficient  money  for  his  needs, 
which  were  few,  but  the  most  precious  of 
his  possessions  lay  in  the  Bibles  packed  se 
curely  in  his  colporteur's  knapsack,  await 
ing  free  distribution. 

Following  the  white  line  of  turnpike  for 
some  miles,  driving,  as  it  were,  into  the 
heart  of  those  dark  pine  hills  bordering  the 
beautiful,  sparkling  Shenandoah,  Roger 
soon  reached  the  ferry,  where  he  boarded 
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the  wide  raft  that  from  time  immemorial 
had  been  the  means  of  transportation 
across  the  river  at  the  nearest  fording 
place;  there,  to-day,  one  sees  only  the  old 
warning  bell  swinging  high  upon  its  pole, 
a  silent  witness  of  those  former  years,  and 
in  pathetic  contrast  to  the  fine  new  suspen 
sion  bridge  spanning  the  treacherous  moun 
tain  stream.  Many  a  time  had  Roger  swum 
and  poled  and  fished  with  other  lads  of  his 
age  in  this  very  spot,  many  a  time  his 
spirited  steed  had  forded  the  stream  when 
higher  in  its  banks  than  upon  this  particu 
lar  summer  day  of  his  parting  from  home 
and  ELsa;  but  the  current  of  his  life  was 
fast  transforming  the  reckless  youth  into 
the  more  thoughtful  man,  with  a  steadfast 
purpose  to  make  the  most  of  the  waiting 
time  by  getting  into  touch  with  those  moun 
tain  folk  among  whom  he  hoped  some  day 
to  labor  effectually ;  and  what  better  prepa 
ration  for  him  than  contact  with  the  old 
ferryman,  himself  a  mountain-river  prod 
uct  1  With  him  Roger  decided  to  leave  his 
horse  for  the  present.  As  the  two  con 
versed  together,  the  raft  swinging  outward 
upon  the  water,  the  ropes  tightening  to 
meet  the  strain  upon  the  pulleys,  Roger 
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made  a  rough  diagram  of  the  mountain 
ridge  looming  above  them,  marking  certain 
by-paths  pointed  out  to  him  by  Ferryman 
Bell,  and  jotting  down  the  names  of  some 
of  the  dwellers  in  the  rude  clearings  where 
a  temporary  lodging  might  be  found. 

"It's  a  good  thing  you  ain't  a  stranger 
in  these  parts,  Roger,  me  boy;  you  wouldn't 
stan'  a  ghos'  of  a  chance,  I'm  thinkin', 
'inongst  them  mountaineers;  but  jes'  tell 
'em  yer  name,  an'  thar  ain't  a  man,  woman 
or  child  won't  give  you  good  cheer,  as  one 
Virginyun  to  'nother.  Kin  you  swing  a 
axe  as  well  as  you  kin  pole  on  the  river, 
eh?" 

Roger  smiled  assent. 

' '  Good  luck  to  you,  then.  Git  tanned  up 
some  afore  you  come  back — I  ain't  over- 
fond  o'  pale-lookin'  chaps;  an'  it  ain't  nat' 
ral  for  a  Fairfiel',  neither — they  all  more 
or  less  ruddy,  like  to  a  Ben  Davis  apple, 
same  as  the  res'  o'  us  river  an'  mount 'in 
people.  An'  lemme  tell  you,  lad,  in  partin' 
— the  best  larnin'  a  man  kin  git  is  in  the 
school  o'  common  sense;  fishin's  a  mighty 
good  thing,  too,  in  its  place,  like  Andrew 
and  Peter  f  ollowin '  they  nat  'ral  bent,  eh  1 " 

Roger  laughed — the  hearty  laugh  that 
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so  often  won  him  friends  unawares; 
and  with  a  grip  of  Ferryman  Bell's  horny 
hand  for  Godspeed,  he  set  forth  on  his 
lonely  pedestrian  tour,  his  colporteur's 
pack  strapped  to  his  shoulders.  But  he 
was  not  lonely,  for  the  mountains  were  his 
home ;  and  as  he  walked  briskly  along,  the 
pure  air  and  the  pine  odors  invigorated 
every  fibre  of  his  body,  clearing  the  cob 
webs  from  his  brain  as  if  by  magic.  The 
weariness  and  the  heartache  of  the  past 
months  were  discarded  as  old,  stained  gar 
ments,  while  the  winds  and  the  trees  pre 
pared  for  him  a  finer,  stronger  vesture 
from  nature's  loom.  Beaching  the  summit 
of  the  first  long  hill,  Roger  paused  a  mo 
ment  to  look  back  upon  the  river  below  and, 
beyond  the  river,  the  green-hilled  valley 
stretching  to  westward  in  the  direction  of 
historic  Winchester.  Seating  himself  upon 
a  fallen  tree-trunk,  the  young  colporteur 
took  from  his  knapsack  the  sandwiches 
Elsa  had  prepared  for  him,  and  having 
eaten  heartily,  quenched  his  thirst  with 
water  from  a  bubbling  mountain  spring 
near  at  hand,  after  which  he  stretched  him 
self  full  length  on  the  ground  for  a  siesta 
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in  the  shade  of  the  overhanging  chestnut 
trees. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  our  pedestrian 
wended  his  way  to  a  one-roomed  log  house 
in  order  to  exchange  a  word  or  two  with 
the  woodsman  owner,  and  to  leave  with  him 
a  Bible  neatly  bound,  of  clear,  good  print. 

"It's  Mister  John  Fairfiel's  son, 
mother,"  shouted  the  mountaineer  in  the 
ear  of  a  wrinkled  old  crone. 

"John  Fairfiel's  boy,  eh!"  she  replied. 
"I  reckin  I  oughter  to  know  a  Fairfiel' 
when  I  see  'im — yes,  he  do  favor  his  pa 
mighty  much ! ' '  and  the  old  woman  nodded 
affably  to  Roger  while  giving  him  keen 
glances  from  underneath  shaggy  eyebrows. 

"Sit  down,  sir,  an'  res'  a  spell,"  was  the 
young  wife's  shy  but  cordial  greeting,  as 
she  placed  one  of  the  two  chairs  at  Roger's 
disposal.  The  young  man  accepted  the  in 
vitation  with  ready  tact,  seeing  it  would 
give  pleasure  to  them ;  and  ere  long  he  had 
become,  in  a  sense,  familiar  with  the  fam 
ily  annals,  even  to  the  baby's  latest  tooth 
an'  the  old  woman's  rheumatism.  With 
eagerness,  too,  they  listened  to  his  replies 
to  their  queries  about  the  Valley  people 
whom  they  knew  by  hearsay;  and  when 
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Roger  opened  his  pack,  they  looked  with 
interest  at  the  books  it  contained,  fingering 
the  leaves  of  their  new  Bible  with  delight. 

"Malviny,  she's  been  to  Sunday-school 
down  to  the  Ferry  onct.  We  come  from  up- 
country  a  piece,  and  my  man  worked  to  the 
river  warehouse  one  time, ' '  was  the  grand 
mother 's  comment,  while  the  woodman 
added: 

"Malviny  kin  read  a  bit,  but  I  ain't  had 
no  schoolin'  to  speak  of." 

Roger,  knowing  how  few  and  far  between 
were  the  schools  for  the  "poor  whites," 
made  quick  reply: 

"I'll  venture  to  say  you  know  every  tree 
and  bird  around — that's  education,  in  a 
sense,  my  man." 

"That  he  does,  sir,"  was  his  little  wife's 
proud  reply,  while  Bob  laughed  in  a  pleased 
yet  sheepish  fashion. 

"Perhaps  you'll  read  a  chapter  for  us," 
suggested  Roger  to  Mrs.  Bob,  who,  looking 
much  alarmed,  denied  any  degree  of  pro 
ficiency  in  "book-larnin',"  but  begged  the 
young  man  to  read  to  the  assembled  party. 

Roger  needed  no  second  invitation,  and 
selecting  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  read 
it  aloud  to  the  most  attentive  of  audiences, 
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the  old  woman  leaning  forward  to  catch 
every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips. 

"I've  seed  many  a  stray  sheep  in  my 
time,"  was  her  thoughtful  comment;  "an' 
Bob  there's  a  rare  hand  at  tendin'  lam's, 
for  all  he  looks  rough-like." 

* '  That  is  like  the  Master — the  gentlest  of 
men,"  began  Roger;  then  noting  Bob's  em 
barrassment,  he  closed  the  Bible,  and  lay 
ing  it  on  the  table,  said  to  the  mountaineer : 
""Were  you  going  to  the  woods  this  after 
noon?  If  so,  I'll  ask  you  to  show  me  some 
of  your  crack  lumber." 

"All  you  want,  sir,"  was  Bob's  quick 
reply,  and  he  proudly  shouldered  his  axe, 
ready  to  start  forthwith. 

"Come  back  an'  git  a  cup  o'  tea,  Mister 
Fairfiel ', ' '  called  the  young  housewife  after 
them.  "Mother's  spilin'  to  make  it  for 
you ;  an '  we  kin  give  you  a  bed  in  the  loft, 
eh,  Bob?"  she  added,  hospitably,  but  with 
an  anxious  look  at  her  husband,  who  added 
an  invitation  on  his  own  account. 

"  'Tain't  much  of  a  place,  but  yer  wel 
come  ef  yer  kin  put  up  with  a  bed  o '  hay. ' ' 

"I  had  intended  going  on  to  the  moun 
tain-top  lodging  house,"  began  Roger. 

"That's  a  rough  drinking  place  for  the 
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likes  of  you,  sir, ' '  said  Mrs.  Bob,  wistfully, 
while  her  husband  maintained  a  discreet  si 
lence,  though  Roger  felt  that  acquiescence 
would  gratify  this  son  of  the  soil. 

"I'll  stay,  then,  and  thank  you  kindly  for 
a  night's  lodging,"  he  said,  touching  his 
cap  deferentially  to  Mrs.  Bob,  who  imme 
diately  went  to  tell  the  good  news  to  her 
mother  within. 

Before  dusk  the  two  men  returned,  Roger 
flushed  with  the  unwonted  exercise  of  tree- 
felling  ;  Mr.  Bob  grinning  over  this  new  ex 
perience  in  lumbering.  Both  had  fine  ap 
petites  for  the  supper  of  bacon  and  corn- 
pone,  washed  down  by  tea  of  Granny's  own 
brewing,  a  luxury  in  the  cabin,  as  Roger 
guessed.  The  straw  pallet  in  the  loft  proved 
a  bed  "fit  for  a  king,"  he  afterwards  de 
clared,  for  he  never  slept  more  refresh 
ingly  than  upon  that  first  night  in  the  forest 
clearing.  In  the  early  morning  the  young 
man  arose,  and  accepting  with  grace  a  tin 
basin  from  his  hostess,  retired  to  the  rocky 
springlet  for  water  for  his  morning  toilet, 
which  he  completed  with  the  aid  of  a  pocket 
comb  and  brush  from  his  knapsack.  In  his 
homespun  suit,  donned  for  the  mountain 
tour,  his  cheeks  glowing  with  renewed 
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health,  Roger  looked  that  morning  the  ver 
itable  country  lad  he  was.  Looking  up 
ward  to  the  bluest  of  skies  through  vistas 
of  overhanging  tree-tops,  Roger  made  his 
orisons  in  this  wise :  "All  Thy  works  shall 
praise  Thy  name  in  earth,  and  sky,  and 
sea." 

Returning  presently  to  the  cabin,  he  met 
Mrs.  Bob  entering  with  a  pail  of  foaming 
milk. 

' '  That 's  just  what  I  want,  and  all  I  want 
for  breakfast,  please,  ma'am,"  he  ex 
claimed;  and  the  woodsman's  wife,  after 
straining  the  milk  into  a  big,  brown  pitcher, 
handed  him  a  mugful,  with  the  apology, 
"  'Tis  all  I  have  for  a  cup,  sir.  You  mus' 
fill  it  as  of 'en  as  you  like." 

"Thank  you — this  is  enough,"  was 
Roger's  reply;  and  refusing  further  ser 
vice,  the  young  man  continued  his  journey 
according  to  the  route  he  had  marked  out 
for  himself  under  Ferryman  Bell's  direc 
tion. 

The  second  day  was  spent  in  visiting  the 
scattered  mountain  homes,  lingering  to 
talk  with  the  men  at  work  or  to  make 
friends  with  the  children  at  play  beside  the 
open  doors  of  the  log  cabins;  whenever 
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practicable,  dispensing  the  religious  litera 
ture  suited  to  their  several  needs,  and  usu 
ally  meeting  a  ready  response  from  the  for 
est  dwellers,  who,  as  the  ferryman  had  said, 
looked  upon  him  as  a  native-born,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  trusted  to  go  in  and  out 
among  them  with  the  freedom  of  their 
kind. 

Toward  evening,  Roger  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  highroad  leading  across  the 
mountain  ridge.  It  was  then  a  wild  and 
lonely  stretch  of  country,  those  low-lying 
spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge  range,  whose  sum 
mits  are  now  crowned  with  the  picturesque 
summer  homes  of  the  wealthy  or  the  sav 
ants  from  the  not  far  distant  National  Cap 
ital.  Where  now  the  orchards  are  laden  in 
season  with  luscious  fruits,  no  cultivator's 
hand  had  then  disturbed  the  forest  wild- 
ness  nor  the  stony  barrenness  of  an  occa 
sional  plateau;  nor  was  there  even  in  con 
templation  a  Blue  Ridge  Inn  such  as  is  seen 
to-day  upon  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
beautiful  Valley,  with  fine  driveways  and 
gay  flowerbeds  to  attract  the  tourist's  eye. 
But  the  familiar  toll-gate,  with  its  quaint 
uplifted  pole,  like  an  enormous  fishing-rod 
suspended  in  mid-air,  wore  the  same  as- 
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pect  in  Roger's  time  as  it  does  to-day,  even 
to  the  whitewashed  stone  walls  of  the  long, 
low  house  of  the  gatekeeper,  and  to  the 
children  and  the  pigs  tumbling  about  in  the 
roadway  or  in  the  little  backyard  at  the 
foot  of  the  overhanging  mountain  leading 
up  to  the  famous  Bear's  Den. 

Just  beyond  the  toll-gate,  but  on  the  op 
posite  side  of  the  road,  stood  a  story  and  a 
half  square  log  house  with  a  stone  chimney 
at  either  end,  affording  wide  fireplace  room 
for  cooking  purposes,  according  to  primi 
tive  fashion.  As  Roger  approached  this 
lodging  house,  he  noted  the  sign — Mount 
Airy — of  this  mountain  resort,  the  one  inn 
of  those  days.  The  smoke  curling  from  the 
chimneys  gave  him  assurance  of  a  hot  sup 
per,  such  as  Virginians  love,  if  only  an  ash- 
cake  or  a  corn-pone  with  its  accompanying 
bacon ;  and  the  aroma  of  coffee  was  grate 
ful  to  him  after  his  long  tramping  over  the 
rough  roads.  With  the  eye  of  a  connois 
seur  he  viewed  the  row  of  tin  basins  hang 
ing  each  upon  its  peg  above  the  wooden 
bench  beside  the  open  kitchen  door.  There 
were  two  windows  to  each  story  (the  upper 
but  a  half  story,  however),  those  upstairs 
having  some  pretense  of  blinds  in  the  cheap 
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lace  curtains  draped  over  shades  of  green 
paper  stamped  with  a  floral  design  of  large 
red  roses.  These  startling  window  orna 
ments  were  somewhat  modified  by  the  long 
sprays  of  Virginia  creeper  festooning  the 
whole  front  of  the  house,  while  the  big, 
stone  chimneys  were  similarly  adorned 
with  the  darker  green  of  the  English  ivy. 

Upon  the  long  bench  outside  the  door  sat 
several  men,  mostly  mountaineers.  Mine 
host,  a  large,  florid  personage,  sat  smoking 
his  pipe  contentedly;  he  did  not  rise  to 
greet  the  newcomer,  but  uttered  a  guttural 
sound  which  might  be  translated  as 
" howdy,"  since  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
nod  of  the  immense  head,  and  a  wrinkling 
of  the  thick-skinned  brow,  and  a  wave  of 
the  huge  hand  to  a  vacant  seat  on  the 
bench. 

"You  needn't  tell  us  yer  name,  young 
man — I'd  a-knowed  you  by  that  quick 
stride  ef  you  didn  't  look  as  like  John  Fair- 
fiel'  as  peas  in  a  pod.  Don't  smoke,  eh? — 
more's  the  pity!  It's  'bout  our  chief  ac- 
eomplishmint  of  an'  evenin' — that  an'  the 
'  little  brown  jug. '  ' '  This  last  with  a  wink 
at  the  rest  of  the  crowd.  '  *  But  thar  now — 
trus'  a  FairfieP  to  know  two  things  for 
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good  or  bad  at  sight,  an'  them's  whisky  an' 
horses." 

Roger  flushed  hotly,  but  kept  his  temper, 
only  remarking,  quietly: 

"Do  you  remember  the  bays  my  father 
drove  a  few  years  back  ? ' ' 

' '  I  reckin  I  do,  sir — the  finest  span  I  ever 
see;  an'  I  recollec'  Mister  Fairfiel'  drivin' 
'em  acrost  this  very  mountain  to  Lees- 
burg  Co't,  an'  they  jes'  colts,  too.  What 
became  of  'em,  anyhow?" 

"They're  mine  now,  but  my  brother 
takes  care  of  them  for  me  at  the  Old  Home 
stead,"  was  Roger's  low  reply. 

"Wai,  I've  got  a  mare  kin  race  'em  close. 
I'm  savin'  her  for  the  nex'  horse  show. 
She's  mountain-bred  up  here  to  Paris,  an' 
she's  got  all  the  paces  fur  the  track.  I'd 
like  to  show  her  to  yon.  Come  this  way 
'fore  it  gits  too  dark" ;  and  the  landlord  led 
the  way  to  the  rickety  stable  in  the  rear  of 
the  inn.  Passing  by  the  work  horses,  the 
two  men  came  to  the  stall  of  the  beautiful 
iron-gray  mare  that  whinnied  at  the  sound 
of  her  master's  footsteps,  turning  a  look 
of  spirited  intelligence  upon  the  visitor. 
Roger  noted  her  good  points  admiringly, 
the  strength  and  suppleness  of  limb,  the 
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fine  poise  of  the  head,  the  long,  black  mane 
and  tail  accentuating  the  gray  hue  of  the 
glossy  coat.  A  stray  lump  of  sugar  from 
his  pocket  quickly  cemented  the  friendship 
between  the  colporteur  and  Diamond,  for 
so  the  mare  was  called  at  Mount  Airy. 

"I'm  some  bothered  not  to  have  a  better 
place  to  house  her,  but  I'm  goin'  to  build  a 
new  stable  soon,"  remarked  the  owner. 
"P'raps  I  oughtn't  to  mention  her  to 
strangers  like  that  low-browed  chap  yon 
der,  who  comes  from  the  Lord  knows 
where;  he  may  be  all  right,  an'  ag'in  he 
may  be  as  crooked  as  you  fin'  'em.  By  the 
way,  I'm  sorry  to  have  to  give  you  a  bed 
in  the  same  room  to-night,  but  we're  some 
crowded,  an'  it  can't  be  helped.  Got  a  re 
volver,  eh?" 

Roger  answered  in  the  negative. 

"How's  that? — studyin'  to  be  a  parson 
don't  hinder  a  man  from  takin'  care  of  him 
self,  does  it?  Wai,  I  reckin  you  know  how 
to  use  one,  an'  I'll  len'  you  mine  over-night 
— ain't  no  tellin'  what's  up  in  these  parts. 
Kin  you  shoot  a  rabbit  han'-runnin'?" 

This  time  Roger  nodded  assent,  and 
laughingly  accepted  the  loan  of  a  weapon 
from  mine  host,  for  he  did  not  altogether 
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relish  the  company  of  his  roommate-to-be. 
Giving  Diamond  a  farewell  word,  which 
she  seemed  to  understand,  he  followed  the 
innkeeper  back  to  the  house,  where  supper 
was  being  served  in  the  long,  low  room  that 
was  the  restaurant-general  of  the  place.  It 
was  a  smoking  repast  to  which  the  guests 
were  summoned — roast  pig  being  the  great 
dish,  flanked  by  cornbread,  hot  rolls,  ham, 
pickles  and  preserves,  and  washed  down  by 
coffee,  home-brewed  cider,  or  milk,  accord 
ing  to  taste — all  making  a  sum  total  not  to 
be  despised  by  mountain- whetted  appetites. 
The  waitress  was  the  landlord's  buxom 
daughter;  the  cook  being  his  tall,  rather 
gaunt-looking  wife,  whose  kindly  greeting 
counteracted  the  impression  our  hero  first 
felt  in  viewing  her  somewhat  sternly 
marked  countenance.  The  guests  were 
mostly  mountaineers  born  and  bred,  in 
cluding  the  son  of  mine  host,  a  worthy  re 
production  of  the  jolly,  powerfully  built 
innkeeper.  Some  of  the  men  were  lumber 
men;  others,  small  farmers  on  their  way 
to  the  ferry  to  see  to  the  storing  or  the 
shipment  of  their  grain  to  Harper's  Ferry 
and  like  points  of  trade. 
Roger's  keen  eyes  observed  closely  the 
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scene  as  lie  exchanged  a  pleasant  word  with 
one  and  another  of  the  company,  most  of 
whom  were  sociably  inclined.  The  dark- 
browed  stranger  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  maintaining  a  sullen  silence; 
and  he  was  let  alone  with  a  suggestive  read 
iness  on  the  part  of  the  assembled  feasters. 
Without  making  excuses,  this  same  individ 
ual,  having  eaten  his  fill,  pushed  back  his 
chair  and  asked  to  be  shown  to  his  room. 

An  hour  later  Roger  was  escorted  to  the 
same  apartment  by  the  landlord,  who  said 
in  a  loud  tone  as  he  handed  the  lighted  can 
dle  to  the  young  man : 

"I  sleep  just  below  you — pound  on  the 
floor  if  you  want  anything.  Good-night  to 
you,  sir." 

Left  alone,  Roger  surveyed  the  long,  low, 
unplastered  room.  It  contained  two  beds, 
a  plain  table  serving  for  washstand  and  bu 
reau,  and  two  straight-backed  chairs.  As 
he  placed  the  candle  upon  the  table,  Rog 
er's  glance  swept  the  opposite  corner, 
where  the  stranger  lay  abed  and  appar 
ently  asleep ;  but  a  flicker  of  the  eyelid  con 
vinced  him  that  this  sleep  was  feigned;  and 
this  fact  quickened  his  distrust  into  some 
thing  stronger  for  the  time.  For  this  rea- 
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son,  Eoger  blew  out  the  light  shortly,  mak 
ing  a  pretense  of  undressing,  though  in 
reality  determined  to  be  ready  for  any 
emergency.  But  he  had  not  counted  upon 
the  effects  of  the  mountain  air  and  the 
miles  of  walking;  despite  his  efforts,  our 
hero  was  soon  asleep,  forgetful  of  alarms. 
The  silence  of  the  forest  soon  fell  upon 
Mount  Airy,  and  the  darkness  and  stillness 
kept  apace,  broken  only  by  an  owl's  lone 
cry  at  intervals,  or  the  stamping  of  the 
horses  now  and  again  in  the  nearby  stable. 
About  midnight  came  the  faint  glimmer  of 
the  rising  last-quarter  moon,  its  beams 
faintly  piercing  the  enveloping  gloom. 
Then  it  was  that  the  figure  of  a  man  moved 
softly  from  one  of  the  beds  in  the  upper 
room,  stood  still  a  moment  by  Roger's  un 
conscious  form,  and  as  if  looking  for  other 
prey,  dropped  silently  from  the  open  win 
dow  to  the  ground  below,  gliding  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  stable.  There  was  no  lock 
on  the  old  door  to  hinder  his  progress,  and 
it  was  an  easy  matter  to  find  Diamond  in 
her  stall ;  but  not  so  easy  to  slip  the  bridle 
between  the  unwilling  lips  of  the  mare,  nor 
to  stifle  her  plaintive  protest  at  a  stranger's 
touch.  It  was  this  low  whinny  that  startled 
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Roger  from  his  sleep,  for  his  hearing  was 
at  all  times  acute.  With  senses  suddenly 
alert,  he  bounded  out  of  bed,  passed  his 
hand  swiftly  over  the  vacant  couch  oppo 
site,  and  leaped  to  the  window  just  in  time 
to  catch  a  sight  of  Diamond  being  led  out 
of  the  stable  door.  It  was  but  another  sec 
ond  and  he,  too,  had  jumped  to  the  ground 
and  was  in  hot  pursuit,  but  not  before  the 
thief  had  mounted  and  was  heading  for  the 
big  gate  and  the  mountain  road  beyond. 

1 '  Stop  thief ! ' '  Roger  called,  covering  the 
man  with  the  revolver.  Instantly  a  single 
shot,  aimed  at  the  bridle  arm,  rang  out 
upon  the  stillness  of  the  night;  the  rider 
reeled  but  did  not  fall,  and  was  spurring 
the  horse  forward  to  greater  speed  when 
from  the  front  door  rushed  forth  the  inn 
keeper,  terrible  to  see  in  his  rage.  As  he 
planted  himself  in  front  of  the  runaway,  for 
Diamond's  blood  was  up,  his  curses  filled 
the  air,  and  it  was  then  that  the  thief  slip 
ped  unawares  off  the  far  side  and  into  the 
thicket,  leaving  the  mare  in  her  master's 
clutches.  Roger  again  started  in  pursuit, 
speedily  overtaking  the  wounded  man,  and 
calling  him  to  halt. 

"You  are  my  prisoner!"  was  his  low 
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warning.  "Surrender  to  me  before  the 
others  come,  or  your  life  won't  be  worth  a 
shred  in  the  hands  of  these  mountaineers ! ' ' 

The  wounded  man  seemed  suddenly  to 
realize  the  situation,  and  without  further 
resistance  suffered  himself  to  be  led  back 
to  the  house  under  Roger's  protection.  The 
sight  of  him  roused  to  fury  the  hot-blooded 
Southerners,  as  Roger  had  feared ;  and  he 
took  his  stand  close  to  his  victim,  for  whom 
he  began  to  feel  a  strange  pity. 

"String  him  up!  He  ain't  fit  to  live!" 
were  the  ominous  cries  from  the  angry 
men,  and  foremost  was  the  landlord,  ready 
to  seize  the  unfortunate  creature  without 
further  parley;  but  stopping  suddenly  as 
young  Fairfield's  voice,  stern  and  com 
manding,  yet  touched  with  a  passionate  en 
treaty,  rang  out  above  the  uproar : 

' '  No ! — back  men,  I  say — don 't  you  dare 
to  touch  my  prisoner.  He's  mine  until  I 
hand  him  over  to  the  officer  of  the  law." 
This  time  Roger's  borrowed  revolver  was 
indeed  a  weapon  of  defense,  though  not  for 
himself.  There  was  a  moment  of  suspense, 
the  mountaineers  recognizing  the  justice  of 
his  claim;  but  again  sullen  mutterings 
arose  as  to  the  dilatoriness  of  the  law. 
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Roger  paled,  and  the  sweat  drops  stood  out 
upon  his  broad,  white  forehead.  Would 
he  succeed?  He  prayed  silently  for  cour 
age  and  for  calmness,  when  suddenly  an 
unexpected  ally  appeared  to  turn  the  tide, 
in  the  person  of  the  landlord's  wife,  who 
came  striding  forward  to  stand  beside  the 
prisoner  under  dispute,  saying,  in  a  quiet 
but  intense  voice: 

"Men,  you  know  Mister  Fairfiel's  right, 
an'  ain't  he  the  one,  after  all,  what  saved 
the  mare  1  Jim, ' ' — addressing  her  son  who 
stood  near — "git  on  Diamond  and  ride  to 
Fairville  for  the  sheriff;  an'  don't  you 
come  back  ag'in  without  Mm!"  These  last 
words,  uttered  in  an  unconsciously  dra 
matic  way,  had  the  desired  effect.  Jim 
mounted  Diamond  in  silence,  and  was  pres 
ently  out  of  sight  in  the  direction  of  Fair 
ville. 

"It's  fortunate  he  wa'n't  caught  over  the 
line  in  Loudoun — leastways,  fortunate  for 
Mm/'  muttered  one  of  the  mountaineers, 
moving  off. 

The  innkeeper  came  forward  at  once,  his 
anger  subsided,  and  holding  out  his  hand  to 
Roger,  said  simply: 

"Mister  FairfieP,  I  ain't  thanked  you 
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for  saving  the  mare,  an'  I  reckin  yer  right 
'bout  the  law,"  he  added  sheepishly.  "That 
revolver's  done  more  work  than  we  all 
'lowed  fur.  Yer  prisoner's  arm's  bleeding 
bad.  He  shows  a  lot  o'  grit,  too,  not  to 
whimper.  Come  into  the  kitchen,  both  on 
you,  an'  we'll  try  to  fix  him  up  more  com 
fortable."  This  last  remark,  uttered  in 
an  embarrassed,  not  unkindly  tone,  greatly 
relieved  Roger's  mind,  and  he  willingly 
followed  with  his  strange  companion.  The 
latter,  sinking  down  upon  the  rude  settee, 
looked  so  faint  that  mine  host  produced  at 
once  a  brandy  flask,  administering  a  good 
dose  of  the  stimulant;  and  Roger,  tearing 
into  strips  his  own  large,  linen  handker 
chief,  bound  tightly  the  wounded  arm  of 
the  stranger,  saying  in  a  low  tone  of  sym 
pathy  : 

"My  poor  fellow,  I'm  truly  sorry  for  this 
— is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you!" 

A  gleam  of  gratitude  lighted  up  the  coun 
tenance  of  the  man  for  a  brief  second,  as  he 
answered,  fixing  upon  Roger  a  wondering 
look: 

' '  Nothing,  thank  you,  sir.  I  owe  you  my 
life  as  it  is — much  good  it  will  do  me, 
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though,"  and  the  hard  expression  came 
back  again  to  the  man's  face. 

"I  would  be  so  glad  if  you  would  take 
with  you  this  pocket  Testament ;  it  is  one  I 
have  been  using  myself  for  some  time,  and 
is  convenient  to  handle.  Will  you  promise 
me  to  read  it  now  and  then?" 

A  sullen  nod  was  all  the  reply,  but  as  his 
prisoner  pocketed  the  little  book,  Roger 
felt  sure  that  he  had  not  spoken  in  vain. 

The  first  streaks  of  dawn  had  touched  the 
forest  and  the  clearing  where  the  lodging- 
house  stood  when  Jim  came  riding  back 
with  the  sheriff  and  his  posse;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  party,  including  the  pris 
oner,  was  wending  its  way  silently  down 
the  mountainside. 

"I  reckin  you're  glad  to  be  through  with 
this  business,"  said  the  landlord,  as  Roger, 
leaning  wearily  against  the  doorway, 
watched  them  disappearing  in  the  distance. 
* '  Won 't  you  go  upstairs  and  rest  a  bit  ?  " 

"Thank  you,  but  I  promised  to  be  in 
Snickersville*  early  this  morning  to  meet 
some  friends,  and  I  must  be  off;  but  I  will 
stop  here  on  my  return  the  day  after  to 
morrow.  ' ' 

*Now  Bluemont,  the  terminus  of  the  Southern  Railway. 
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"You  must  take  a  cup  o'  coffee  an'  a  bite 
o'  somethin'  afore  you  go,"  said  a  quiet 
voice  at  his  elbow;  and  Roger  turned  to 
find  the  woman  who  had  proved  his  ally 
standing  beside  him. 

"Marthy's  quiet,  but  she  knows  her  own 
min',  an'  she's  saved  me  many  a  scrape." 

"I'can  well  believe  it,"  answered  Roger, 
smiling,  as  he  followed  the  two  into  the 
house  and  sat  down  to  his  early  breakfast. 

"When  you  come  back  we'll  have  a 
prayer-meetin'  o'  Thanksgivin',  gatherin' 
the  neighbors.  Will  yer  come  for  Sunday, 
Mister  Fairfiel'l" 

"Come  as  my  guest,  sir,"  said  the  inn 
keeper,  heartily.  "We  ain't  had  a  chance 
to  square  things  up  yit,  an'  Diamond '11 
want  to  see  yer,  too ! ' ' 

' '  I  will  be  glad  to  stay  if  you  will  let  me 
hold  a  service  here." 

"That  I  will,  an'  promise  to  atten'  the 
meetin',  too,  which  is  more'n  I've  done  fur 
many  a  year. ' ' 

Bidding  good-by  to  Mount  Airy  and  its 
inmates,  Roger  again  set  forth  upon  his 
mile-and-a-half  walk  in  Loudoun  County, 
on  whose  borders  stood  the  mountain  inn. 
As  he  felt  the  cool  breeze  upon  his  fore- 
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head,  listened  to  the  birds  caroling  their 
matins,  and  watched  the  lighting  up  of 
earth  and  heavens  with  the  sunrise,  his 
spirits  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
previous  night's  adventure,  and  he  drew 
deep  breaths  of  the  pure  air  with  unfeigned 
delight.  Coming  to  the  brow  of  the  long 
hill  that  marks  the  descent  into  the  beau 
tiful  valley  which  has  often  been  called  the 
"garden  spot  of  Virginia,"  he  involun 
tarily  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  The 
Wanderer:  "Mine  own  dearest  land!" 

Could  anywhere  on  earth  be  found  a 
fairer  landscape,  he  wondered,  than  that 
which  opened  up  before  him  in  its  soft 
greenness  of  woodlands,  grass-clothed  hills, 
and  creeks  hidden  in  the  foliage  of  over 
hanging  trees — all  lighted  with  a  wonder 
ful  radiance  as  the  sun  arose  in  cloudless 
glory?  And  this  was  but  a  portion  of  that 
fertile  section  rightly  named  "Piedmont," 
which  traverses  the  Old  Dominion,  count 
ing  many  valiant  and  patriotic  sons  among 
its  native-born.  As  the  young  colporteur 
resumed  his  journey,  it  came  to  him  that  he 
had,  in  those  few  days  of  "roughing  it," 
touched,  as  it  were,  the  heart  of  life;  and 
he  was  glad  that  it  was  so. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

SUMMEE  HILL 

ideal  cottage  for  three,  Lucy,  if 
only  my  darling  boy  could  always  be  with 
us." 

The  speaker  was  a  pretty,  dark-eyed 
woman,  whose  widow's  cap  and  simple 
mourning  dress  but  enhanced  the  charm  of 
manner  which  ever  kept  for  Mistress  Fitz- 
hugh  something  of  her  youthful  beauty. 
Her  eyes  still  shone  with  lustre  despite  the 
tears  of  anguish  shed  as  she  had  watched  in 
turn  beside  the  death-bed  of  her  first-born 
son,  and  later  of  her  young  husband.  Two 
children,  Lucy  and  Henry,  were  the 
precious  legacy  that  the  mother  treasured 
during  her  long  widowhood;  and  for  the 
sake  of  bringing  joy  into  their  young  lives 
she  hid  from  sight  her  sorrows,  and  ap 
peared  to  the  world  the  vivacious  hostess 
of  Summer  Hill,  whose  smile,  if  less  fre 
quent  than  formerly,  was  radiant  still ;  and 
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whose  ready  sympathy  was  sought  by  old 
and  young,  rich  and  poor ;  while  her  happy 
wit  made  many  friends  for  herself  and 
children  wherever  their  lot  might  be  cast. 
Summer  Hill,  as  they  had  named  the  cot 
tage  adjoining  Clarens,  was,  as  Mrs.  Fitz- 
hugh  had  said,  an  ideal  retreat  for  their 
little  family  after  the  wandering  life  of 
previous  years;  and  upon  this  September 
morning  the  sunlight  played  brightly 
through  the  leaves  of  trees  not  yet  touched 
deeply  with  autumn  dyes,  making  pretty 
shadows  on  the  velvety  turf  where  Lucy 
stood  watching  her  mother  cut  the  late  tea- 
roses  to  fill  the  quaint  jar  that  stood  on  the 
sitting-room  mantel.  They  had  but  lately 
moved  into  their  new  home,  and  were  still 
deeply  interested  in  making  it  an  inviting 
place  according  to  certain  ideas  of  their 
own.  Their  retinue  consisted  of  but  two 
family  servants;  the  cook,  an  old  negress 
who  had  been  the  children's  Mammy,  and 
would  never  live  elsewhere  than  with  her 
beloved  mistress;  and  a  little  serving  maid. 
Mammy's  granddaughter,  who  went  by  the 
name  of  "Nely,"  but  was  nick-named 
"Willy-Nilly"  on  account  of  certain  idio 
syncrasies  kindly  tolerated  by  Miss  Lucy, 
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to  whom  the  girl  legally  belonged  accord 
ing  to  the  laws  of  slave  days,  being  willed 
to  that  young  lady  by  the  former  owner,  a 
near  relative. 

Henry  had  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Summer 
Hill,  en  route  for  Lexington,  where  he  was 
to  continue  his  military  training;  and  had 
left  his  mother  and  sister  the  previous  day, 
taking  in  Alexandria  on  his  return  trip  to 
the  Valley  of  Virginia ;  and  the  two  ladies, 
after  his  departure,  turned  their  undivided 
attention  to  getting  settled  in  winter  quar 
ters,  enjoying  much  the  independence  of 
home  life. 

Durisg  the  year  of  gaiety  just  past, 
Lucy  had  been  what  the  casual  observer 
would  call l  i  a  butterfly  of  fashion. ' '  as  she 
herself  had  written  her  friend  Elizabeth; 
and  yet,  a  gradual  development  of  charac 
ter  was  in  process.  Steadily,  through  all 
those  months  of  pleasure,  Lucy's  nobler 
nature  came  to  reassert  itself;  the  sweet 
simplicity  of  early  years  returned  with  the 
purpose  to  live  the  truer  life;  the  earnest 
spirituality  was  renewed  as  she  realized 
more  fully  the  shall owness  of  society  life 
in  the  accepted  sense,  and  as  its  glitter 
came  to  pall  upon  her ;  the  repose  of  manner 
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noticeable  in  childhood  lent  to  her  maturer 
years  an  added  charm,  while  the  woman 
still  retained  the  naivete  of  speech  that 
gave  to  childhood  its  chief  attraction. 

"We  are  quite  domestic,  aren't  we, 
mamma?"  Lucy  remarked,  as  the  two  re- 
entered  the  house  together,  and  the  flowers 
being  disposed  of,  prepared  to  continue 
their  morning  duties  indoors,  the  mother 
having  business  letters  to  write,  and  the 
daughter  bringing  out  a  new  embroidery 
pattern  she  had  on  hand. 

"It  is  good  to  be  in  one's  own  home 
again,"  said  Mistress  Fitzhugh,  seating 
herself  at  her  writing-table,  a  curiously 
carved  piece  of  mahogany,  which,  like  the 
other  furniture  in  the  room,  was  a  family 
heirloom.  "Delightful,  too,  to  be  so  near 
Clarens,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Seminary," 
she  added,  with  a  merry  glance  at  Lucy, 
who  smilingly  retorted : 

"We  will  have  a  'salon,'  in  truth,  mother 
dear,  with  you  for  directress,  if  the  Pro 
fessors  and  Professors'  wives  continue  to 
drop  in  for  a  social  chat.  Your  sprightly 
conversation  will  soon  throw  the  younger 
ladies  in  the  shade " 

"Never  fear,  daughter;  for  'birds  of  a 
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feather, '  you  know — and  young  people  will 
be  young  people  the  world  over,  holding 
their  own  conclaves  while  the  soberer  folk 
converse  in  different  fashion.  Not  that  I 
do  not  love  company — having  been  accus 
tomed  to  entertaining  so  many  years  makes 
it  second  nature — but  we  must  have  such 
visitors  as  suit  our  respective  tastes  and 
ages.  As  soon  as  we  are  settled  you  must 
introduce  me  to  your  Seminary  friends  of 
whom  you  have  written  me  from  time  to 
time.  Doubtless,  they  will  call  as  they  have 
the  opportunity,  after  their  arrival  for  the 
fall  term.  But  I  will  never  finish  my  let 
ters  unless  I  stop  talking,  Lucy,"  and  Mis 
tress  Fitzhugh  composed  herself  to  the  task 
of  reducing  her  large  correspondence  to  a 
minimum  of  letters. 

Lucy  smiled  to  herself  as  she  quietly 
worked  the  embroidery  threads,  following 
the  pattern  traced  on  the  fine-spun  linen; 
now  and  again  she  lifted  her  eyes  from  the 
fancy  work  to  the  open  window,  and  thence 
to  Clarens,  just  across  the  lawn,  whence 
presently  she  saw  emerge  a  dainty  figure, 
that  of  little  Mildred  Brown,  the  youngest 
of  the  Clarens  household.  Mildred  carried 
a  small  basket  of  fruit  in  one  hand,  and 
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flowers  in  the  other;  and  she  was  prettily 
attired  in  a  white  frock,  donned  for  the  oc 
casion.  Lucy  arose  noiselessly  and  went 
to  meet  the  little  girl,  with  a  smile  of 
welcome. 

"Mother  sent  these  ripe  peaches,  with 
her  love,"  said  Mildred,  raising  a  rosebud 
of  a  mouth  to  be  kissed,  for  she  dearly 
loved  Lucy  Fitzhugh. 

"Thank  you,  Mildred,  for  bringing  us 
such  a  treat.  Mamma  is  busy  just  at  pres 
ent,  writing  letters,  but  I  am  very  glad  of 
your  company;  and  when  I  have  put  the 
fruit  on  the  sideboard,  we  can  go  out  into 
the  grape  arbor  to  sit  a  while — see,  I  have 
my  embroidery  all  ready.  You  may  play 
with  Snowflake  when  you  get  tired  of  sit 
ting  still," 

'  *  Mother  said  I  could  stay  an  hour  if  you 
weren't  busy,"  replied  the  child,  demurely, 
as  she  followed  Lucy  out  into  the  yard. 

' '  Miss  Lucy, ' '  called  a  muffled  voice  from 
the  kitchen  as  Mammy's  bandana-wrapped 
head  appeared  at  the  sliding  window  open 
ing  into  the  pantry,  "here's  dem  jumbles 
jes'  hot  from  de  oben — gwine  to  gib  dat 
chile  some,  ain't  yer?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  Mammy,  and  eat  some  my- 
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self,  too,  if  you  will  send  them  out  to  the 
arbor,  presently,  by  Nely.  We  will  sit  out 
there  this  morning  and  have  a  little  picnie 
to  ourselves,  won't  we,  Mildred?" 

"Whar  dat  Nely!  You  go  right  'long, 
Miss  Lucy,  an'  I'll  send  de  waiter  of  cakes 
'reckly,  soon  as  I  git  sight  ob  dat  lazy  nig 
ger,"  muttered  Mammy,  shuffling  about  on 
hospitality  intent;  for,  like  her  mistress, 
she  never  suffered  a  visitor  to  go  away 
from  the  house  unfed,  according  to  the 
ante-bellum  idea  of  entertaining  guests. 

"Hi,  dar!  you  Willy-Nilly ! "  she  called 
from  the  doorway,  and  immediately  there 
came  swiftly  from  the  garden  a  grotesque 
little  black  girl,  whose  eyes  rolled  in  their 
large,  white  sockets  with  an  almost  imbe 
cile  expression.  But  Nely  was  not  so  imbe 
cile  as  she  looked,  and  knew  her  business 
well.  As  silently  as  she  came,  the  child 
disappeared  with  the  waiter  in  the  direc 
tion  indicated. 

"Want  me  ter  fix  yer  a  table,  Miss 
Lucy?"  she  asked,  setting  down  the  waiter 
on  one  end  of  the  bench. 

"This  will  do  very  well,  Nely.  How 
nicely  you  brought  it;  and  a  pitcher  of 
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fresh  milk,  too!  That  was  kind  of 
Mammy. ' ' 

"Lemme  pour  it  out  fer  Miss  Mildred," 
said  Nely,  grinning  delightedly  at  Lucy's 
praise.  "An'  here's  de  leetle  rocker,  jes' 
suit  her,  don't  it,  now!" 

"Run  and  find  Snowflake  and  bring  him 
here,"  said  her  mistress;  and  away  scam 
pered  the  "captive  maid"  in  pursuit  of  the 
white  kitten. 

Mildred  carefully  spread  out  the  napkin 
over  her  white  dress,  and  munched  jumbles 
with  contentment  depicted  on  her  small 
countenance ;  for,  being  a  shy  child,  she  ap 
preciated  Lucy's  attention  in  her  own  quiet 
way.  Evidently  the  two  understood  each 
other  well;  and  Lucy  paused  now  and  then 
in  her  work  to  answer  some  artless  ques 
tions  or  to  ask  after  matters  in  which  a 
child  of  intelligence  would  naturally  be  in 
terested;  while  Mildred  in  her  turn  looked 
with  wide-eyed  admiration  at  the  pretty 
lady  in  the  far  corner  who  was  willing  to 
talk  pleasantly  to  her  small  guest. 

"Here's  de  kittin,  Miss  Lucy.  I  done 
washed  him  as  clean  as  kin  be,  like  yer  tol' 
me,  an'  dried  him  by  de  fire  dis  berry 
mornin'.  Don'  he  luk  purty,  ma'am?" 
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"Indeed  he  does,  Nely;  and  you  shall 
have  the  rest  of  the  cakes  for  your  trouble 
while  Snowflake  drinks  his  milk." 

"Let  me  pour  it  out  into  his  own  little 
saucer,"  said  Mildred,  tenderly  cuddling 
Snowflake  in  her  dimpled  arms. 

"Take  the  waiter  back,  Nely,  and  thank 
Mammy  for  the  jumbles — they  are  de 
licious.  ' ' 

1  i  Isabelle  told  me  to  tell  you  to  come  over 
this  evening,"  said  Mildred. 

"Is  there  to  be  company,  Mildred?" 

"I  don't  know — there  always  is  some 
body  there ;  and  Mr.  Clyde  comes  every  day 
to  see  Sister  Elizabeth,"  answered  Mil 
dred,  in  the  soft,  shy  voice  habitual  to  her, 
for  she  was  never  noisy  like  other  children, 
inheriting  much  of  her  father's  saintly 
look  and  manner,  he  being  one  of  those 
rare  men  who  seem  "to  walk  with  God"  in 
their  daily  lives. 

"Perhaps  mother  and  I  may  come  over 
after  tea  this  evening,  unless  company 
comes  in  the  meanwhile." 

' '  There  is  mother  calling  me — it  must  be 
an  hour,  a  nice  long  hour,  since  I  came," 
and  Mildred  made  ready  to  go. 

"Good-by,     dear;     come     again,"    was 
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Lucy's  parting  remark  as  she  watched  her 
little  guest  through  the  intervening  hedge ; 
then  returned  to  the  sitting-room  to  find 
her  mother  still  writing. 

"Will  it  disturb  you,  mamma,  if  I  try 
over  some  new  music?  It  is  so  long  since  I 
practised  any  I  fear  I  will  have  nothing 
ready  to  play  in  the  evening,  and  we  always 
want  songs  or  something  light  when  the 
young  people  come  in,  though  I  prefer  the 
other  style  myself,  'soft  and  low,'  like  the 
lullaby." 

"I  am  nearly  through  now,  and  will  be 
glad  to  hear  you  play.  Was  that  little  Mil 
dred  with  you  1 ' ' 

"She  came  to  bring  some  beautiful 
peaches  that  Mistress  Brown  sent  over,  and 
stayed  an  hour  with  me;  she  is  a  sweet 
child." 

"And  what  kind  neighbors,  Lucy! 
Mammy  must  make  something  nice  to  send 
them  soon." 

"Shall  we  go  to  Clarens  this  evening 
after  tea,  mamma?" 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so,  if  nothing  pre 
vents,  ' '  and  Mistress  Fitzhugh,  closing  her 
portfolio,  took  up  her  key-basket  and  left 
Lucy  to  the  companionship  of  the  piano, 
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which  presently  yielded  sweet  strains  of 
music  beneath  her  skilful  fingers. 

At  Clarens  that  same  evening  Lucy  met 
again,  in  company  with  other  students, 
Koger  of  Fairfield,  bronzed  by  his  summer 
tour  in  the  mountains,  and  seemingly  in  the 
best  of  health  and  spirits.  There  was,  in 
truth,  such  a  reunion  of  friends  as  had  not 
occurred  in  a  long  time ;  and  almost  uncon 
sciously  old  alienations  passed  away  in  this 
new  era  of  good  feeling.  Lucy  knew  by  in 
tuition  that  she  was  forgiven  and  still  be 
loved;  and  Koger,  with  his  keen  insight, 
perceived  in  her  the  subtle  change  that  en 
couraged  him  to  hope  again,  could  he  but 
patiently  wait  and  win  what  was  worth  the 
wooing.  Indeed,  he  was  no  longer  the 
timid  lover  of  their  early  acquaintance,  but 
went  forward  as  one  girded  to  victory;  for 
he,  too,  had  developed  in  the  waiting  time. 


CHAPTER  XV 

WILD  TURKEY 

IN  early  times  our  theological  students 
had  to  ' '  rough  it "  in  a  way  that  astonishes 
a  later  civilization.  Many  young  men,  ac 
customed  at  home  to  luxuries  and  to  ser 
vants  in  plenty,  entered  upon  their  training 
for  the  ministry  with  clear  conviction  that 
consecration  meant  toil,  not  only  of  the 
mind,  but  of  the  body;  and  it  was  no  un 
common  thing  to  see  a  young  clerical,  di 
vested  of  coat  and  hat,  felling  a  tree  in  the 
nearby  woods,  or  chopping  it  into  proper 
length  for  the  small  stove  that  made  his 
abode  habitable  in  the  winter  season. 

Fortunate,  then,  the  student  whose  pre 
vious  training  had  in  some  measure  fitted 
him  for  these  minor  tasks,  which  yet  played 
an  important  part  in  the  practical  life  to 
come  in  many  a  wild  and  lonely  parish,  a 
truly  missionary  field — though  not  always 
in  foreign  lands — to  which  our  graduates 
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were  likely  to  be  sent.  Roger's  early  life 
in  the  country,  and  it  may  be  his  sturdy 
(if  far-off)  Dutch  blood  stood  him  in  good 
stead ;  in  fact,  his  individual  woodpile  was 
more  than  once  trespassed  upon  by  his  less 
muscular  classmates;  and  he  was  often 
called  on  to  be  errand-boy  to  Alexandria 
and  back  by  reason  of  the  energy  and  ra 
pidity  with  which  he  got  over  the  long  three 
miles  of  frozen  ground,  up  hill  and  down. 

One  morning  in  December  found  him  in 
company  with  his  English  friend,  Graham, 
starting  forth  in  hunting  array.  Their 
shooting-jackets  and  caps,  and  the  cordu 
roy  pants  tucked  into  high  boots,  presented 
such  an  unclerical  appearance  as  to  render 
the  two  unrecognizable  to  their  friends,  had 
any  been  astir  so  early  in  the  morning.  De 
spite  the  keen  air,  there  was  exhilara 
tion  to  the  young  blood  in  the  prospect  of 
the  long  tramp  before  them,  as  they  pur 
posed  spending  the  afternoon  and  night  in 
Georgetown,  where  one  of  Robert's  mar 
ried  sisters,  Mrs.  Jacobs,  lived,  having 
lately  moved  to  that  prosperous  burgh. 

Past  Melrose,  with  its  bow-windowed 
front,  past  Clarens,  and  in  the  direction  of 
Vaucluse,  the  sportsmen  traversed  the  hard 
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ground  with  steady  stride,  vaulting  fences 
and  crossing  country  with  the  familiarity 
of  long  acquaintance.  As  they  pursued 
their  way  through  the  forest,  whose  gloom 
the  dawning  sunlight  could  scarcely  pene 
trate,  the  friends  conversed  together  of 
other  topics  than  the  morning's  hunt, 
which  was  but  a  needed  relaxation  from 
mental  labor.  Political  agitation  was  then 
rife  in  the  land;  and  the  slave  question 
the  one  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  men. 
The  world  was  eagerly  watching  the  march 
of  events  at  Washington;  the  Capitol 
swarmed  with  crowds  who  gathered  daily 
to  hear  the  masterly  speeches  of  those  twin 
orators,  Clay  and  Webster,  who  stood  to 
gether  for  compromise,  compromise!  stay 
ing  by  their  noble  eloquence  and  by  their 
wisdom  the  crisis  which  a  decade  later, 
when  both  were  in  their  graves,  precipi 
tated  the  Civil  War.  The  Virginia  Semi 
nary  was  too  near  the  scene  of  action  not 
to  feel  the  force  of  the  political  current,  yet 
too  far  from  the  turmoil  of  city  life  to  be 
greatly  affected  thereby,  but  the  young  men 
often  found  opportunity  for  visiting  the 
National  Capital  to  see  and  hear  for  them 
selves  what  was  going  on.  It  was  not  un- 
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usual  in  those  days  for  religious  services 
to  be  held  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
for  lack  of  church  room  elsewhere ;  and  on 
such  occasions  both  Webster  and  Clay  were 
wont  to  be  present  as  worshipers. 

As  the  Virginian  and  the  Englishman 
trudged  northward  across  field  and  stream 
and  forest,  they  discussed  these  absorbing 
topics  of  the  day,  their  views  differing 
widely  upon  certain  points,  yet  in  the  main 
agreeing. 

' '  Suppose  we  go  over  to  the  Capitol  this 
afternoon  and  hear  Clay  speak,"  sug 
gested  Roger. 

"Just  what  I  would  like,  were  it  not  for 
our  shooting  costumes." 

"No  one  will  notice  us  in  the  crowd,  es 
pecially  toward  dusk;  at  all  events,  we 
must  not  lose  so  good  an  opportunity.  I 
fear  I  am  indifferent  to  style  after  my  sum 
mer 's  tramping.  And  the  slavery  question 
comes  too  near  home  for  me  not  to  become 
familiar  with  all  its  bearings,  though  I  can 
not  wholly  agree  with  either  of  our  two 
great  orators." 

"You  Virginians  baffle  me,"  remarked 
Mr.  Graham.  "What  with  your  love  of 
freedom  and  intolerance  of  tyranny  on  the 
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one  hand  and  your  approval  of  the  bar 
barous  institution  of  slavery  on  the  other, 
you  are  to  the  stranger — or  onlooker — a 
contradiction  which  I  should  like  to  under 
stand.  ' ' 

"It  is  one  thing  to  tolerate  what  you  can 
not  help,  and  another  to  be  ruled  by  an  in- 
'ferior  race.  The  truth  is,  we  Southerners 
wish  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  our  negroes 
without  intervention  from  those  who  have 
no  conception  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
matter.  The  question  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  race  problem,  difficult  of  solution;  and 
yet  we  have  an  affection  for  our  servants 
and  they  for  their  owners,  which  goes  far 
to  ward  off  any  clash,  would  our  enemies 
but  leave  us  in  peace  to  work  out  our  salva 
tion,  so  to  speak.  But  let's  agree  to  dis 
agree,  Graham,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  we 
will  arrive  at  a  similar  conclusion — the  su 
premacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon!" 

"You  have  me  there,  I'll  admit," 
laughed  his  companion. 

"Whist!"  ejaculated  the  Virginian,  as 
there  fell  on  his  ear  a  familiar  sound,  and 
his  keen  eyes  descried  a  dark  object  mov 
ing  ahead.  It  was  but  a  moment's  work  to 
aim,  fire,  and  kill  the  huge  bird;  and  an- 
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other  moment  found  Roger  examining  the 
prize  with  a  rueful  countenance,  as  he  ex 
claimed  :  *  *  "Tis  no  easy  matter  to  carry  a 
twelve-pounder  four  miles  of  rough  walk 
ing — I  wish  we  were  nearer  our  journey's 
end ;  but  we  must  get  this  turkey  to  George 
town  for  Sister  Anne's  dinner  to-morrow. 
She  will  be  sure  to  want  to  feast  us  there 
upon,  and  there's  an  old  family  cook  with 
her  who  ' can't  be  beat'  in  the  preparation 
of  wild  turkey  for  the  table— my  mouth 
waters  at  the  prospect." 

"I'll  share  the  burden  since  I'm  likely 
to  share  the  feast, ' '  said  Graham.  ' ' That's 
another  of  your  Virginian  customs,  enter 
taining  the  stranger  with  the  same  cor 
diality  that  we  English  would  extend  only 
to  our  nearest  of  kin.  How  do  you  people 
manage  to  keep  open  house  the  year 
around?" 

"We  follow  the  Biblical  injunction  as 
regards  hospitality,"  was  Roger's  reply. 
"That,  too,  is  an  English  trait  in  part, 
somewhat  exaggerated  in  the  Old  Domin 
ion,  where  we  are  of  warmer  natures,  it 
would  seem.  And  also,"  he  added,  smil 
ingly,  "we  must  find  employment  for  our 
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retinue  of  slaves — or  house  servants,  I  pre 
fer  to  call  them. ' ' 

"At  least  I  will  not  go  empty-handed," 
muttered  Graham,  bringing  down  a  squir 
rel.  "Here's  my  contribution  to  the 
larder. ' ' 

"Is  not  this  ancestral  Arlington  we  are 
skirting?"  he  queried  presently,  as  they 
made  their  way  through  a  mile  or  more  of 
woodland. 

"Yes,  and  there's  the  canal  and  the  river, 
too,  in  sight.  Now  for  a  scramble  to  get 
over  to  Georgetown  Heights." 

Another  hour's  tramping,  and  they  had 
reached  a  low  brick  house  in  a  sheltered 
grove  on  the  suburbs  of  Georgetown,  where 
they  were  immediately  made  welcome  by 
Mrs.  Jacobs,  a  pretty  woman  bearing  a 
slight  resemblance  of  face  and  manner  to 
her  younger  brother;  and  by  her  husband, 
an  imposing-looking  gentleman  who  at  once 
took  possession  of  the  Englishman,  leav 
ing  Koger  to  greet  the  small  fry,  of  whom 
there  were  four  or  five  of  differing  ages 
and  appearance,  the  troop  following 
"Uncle  Roger"  to  the  rear  of  the  house 
with  the  game. 

"Hi,  Mars  Eoger!    Whar  yer  done  cum 
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from?  An'  done  brought  a  wild  tukkey, 
too,  jes'  same  ez  yer  used  to  shoot  in  de 
mountin's.  My!  ain't  yer  fleshened  up 
sence  las'  summer  when  yer  fust  cum 
home !  Yer  ma  wuz  dat  troubled  'bout  yer, 
she  wuz  right  down  sick." 

'  *  How  did  you  happen  to  leave  Virginia, 
Aunt  Polly?"  asked  Roger,  quizzically, 
knowing  the  old  woman's  weak  point. 

"Ain't  Miss  Elsa  done  tol'  yer  'bout  dat 
sick  chile  ob  Miss  Anne's!  Dat's  what 
brought  me  'long  wid  de  fam'bly;  but  I's'e 
goin'  back  soon,  case  de  ol'  cabin's  a-callin' 
me,  sort  ob  lonesome  like." 

"I  am  surely  glad  you  are  here,  Aunt 
Polly,  to  cook  this  wild  turkey  for  us  to 
morrow — nobody  could  do  it  better,  if  so 
well." 

"Go  Ion',  Mars  Roger!  Ain't  yer  ma 
taught  me  dat  when  yer  wuz  knee  high  ter 
a  grasshopper?  Is  yer  gwine  ter  stay,  an' 
dat  gen  'lem  dar,  too  ?  Polly  mus '  hurry  up 
an'  git  yer  somethin'  fittin'  ter  eat." 

1 l  Just  a  bite  now,  Aunt  Polly,  as  we  want 
to  run  over  to  the  Capitol  before  supper  to 
hear  the  great  speeches.  Have  us  a  fine 
supper  when  we  come  back — we'll  be  as 
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hungry  as  bears,  then,  I'm  sure,  after  all 
this  walking." 

Having  taken  a  cup  of  coffee  and  made  a 
hasty  toilet,  the  two  sportsmen,  accompan 
ied  by  Boger's  brother-in-law,  set  out  for 
the  Capitol.  Their  way  lay  through  the 
heart  of  the  city,  along  roads  and  cow- 
paths  that  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
present-day  asphalt  avenues.  Lombardy 
poplars  lined  the  sidewalks,  their  bare 
branches  silhouetted  against  the  houses 
and  the  sky ;  and  the  winds  of  early  winter 
whistled  by,  giving  a  suggestion  of  snow  to 
the  chill  air.  They  found  a  dense  crowd 
surrounding  the  Capitol  precincts,  al 
though  it  was  yet  early  in  the  afternoon; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  made 
their  way  inside  and  edged  themselves  into 
seats  in  the  House  gallery,  where,  how 
ever,  they  were  able  to  see  and  hear  the 
speakers  with  comparative  ease. 

Clay  was  standing  with  hand  out 
stretched,  making  an  eloquent  plea  for 
"equal  rights  for  both  parties,"  as  set 
forth  in  various  clauses  in  the  Omnibus 
Bill.  His  voice  vibrated  musically  through 
the  building,  and  men  listened  with  rapt 
attention  or  applauded  with  deafening 
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shout  at  some  telling  point.  In  the  gallery 
were  also  many  ladies,  silent  spectators  of 
the  scene;  and  as  Roger  was  pondering 
over  the  knotty  question  with  thoughtful 
mien,  Graham  touched  him  on  the  arm, 
whispering:  "Did  you  see  our  Clarens 
friends  across  the  way,  and  Miss  Fitzhugh 
with  them?" 

Glancing  in  the  direction  indicated,  the 
Virginian  saw  a  group  of  familiar  faces  not 
very  far  to  their  left ;  and  among  them  the 
one  that  ever  set  his  pulses  throbbing — 
that  of  Lucy  Fitzhugh.  It  was  seldom  of 
late  that  the  two  had  met,  although  living 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  each  other  on  The 
Hill;  for  Roger  was  awaiting  the  develop 
ment  of  certain  plans  he  had  in  mind  before 
accepting  Mrs.  Fitzhugh 's  invitation  to  call 
often;  and  he  was  also  wary  of  running  a 
second  chance  of  refusal  of  his  suit  from 
the  lady  of  his  love.  As  to  Lucy,  she  was 
yet  too  uncertain  of  her  own  heart,  and  too 
shy  by  nature  to  appear  other  than  indiffer 
ent,  while  secretly  hoping  the  opportunity 
would  come  for  a  renewal  of  the  old,  pleas 
ant  friendship.  Being,  as  he  thought,  un 
observed,  our  hero  allowed  his  gaze  to  lin 
ger  for  a  brief  moment  upon  the  face  he 
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loved.  Never  had  it  seemed  fairer  in  his 
eyes,  but  how  fragile  she  looked  that  day, 
the  blue  veins  showing  clearly  through  the 
delicate  skin;  and  like  sapphires  gleamed 
those  bright  orbs  veiled  by  the  long  lashes 
as  she  fastened  them  upon  the  speaker  with 
the  intent  air  he  knew  so  well.  Her  escort 
was  a  fine-looking  man,  of  aristocratic  bear 
ing  that  well  matched  his  lady's  grace  and 
beauty;  and  for  an  instant  Roger  felt  the 
stab  of  jealousy  as  he  regarded  the 
stranger  with  a  keen  interest,  feeling  sure 
that  there  stood  in  the  flesh  his  real  rival. 
The  rest  of  the  party  were  Seminary  folk, 
there  being  several  students  with  the  Clar- 
ens  ladies. 

1  'I  hope  they  won't  see  us!"  ejaculated 
Graham,  in  dismay,  for  he  was  a  fastidious 
as  well  as  a  diffident  man.  ' '  Hadn  't  we  bet 
ter  go  f" 

"Perhaps  we  had,"  was  the  quiet  reply, 
as  Roger  withdrew  into  the  shadow  of  the 
doorway,  motioning  to  his  brother-in-law 
to  lead  the  way  out.  As  the  three  made 
their  exit,  Mr.  Jacobs  remarked,  off-hand : 

"Roger,  did  you  know  that  'Jenny 
Lind'  is  to  be  in  the  city  shortly?" 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Roger.    "We  must 
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make  up  a  party  for  the  concert  forthwith 
— our  one  extravagance  this  term,  eh, 
Graham?" 

''I  should  like  much  to  hear  the  ' Swedish 
Nightingale,'  "  said  the  Englishman.  "You 
may  make  up  the  party  and  I'll  share  the 
expense,  an  it  please  Sir  Roger !  But  how 
will  we  manage  the  trip  at  night?"  he 
asked,  quizzically. 

"We'll  stay  over  in  Georgetown,  if 
necessary, ' '  was  the  determined  answer. 

"Anne  and  I  will  expect  you  to  put  up 
at  our  house,  sir, ' '  said  Mr.  Jacobs. 

"I  was  thinking  of  the  ladies,  as  I  am 
taking  for  granted  that  'Roger  of  Fairfield' 
intends  to  include  the  fair  sex  in  the  treat. ' ' 

"Bravo,  Graham!  You  are  improving 
rapidly.  Aren't  there  any  ladies  in  George 
town!"  was  his  friend's  innocent  rejoin 
der,  but  a  smile  lurked  about  his  mouth, 
and  presently  he  laughed  outright,  saying : 
"Leave  it  to  me,  Graham.  I  have  an  idea 
of  which  I  will  tell  you  later." 

"How  many  seats  reserved,  Roger?" 
asked  Mr.  Jacobs,  his  eyes  twinkling  with 
merriment. 

"Shall  we  say  five,  Graham?" 
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" Agreed,"  consented  that  gentleman, 
looking  mystified  still. 

"Anne  and  I  will  want  to  go — that  will 
be  seven  in  all.  By  the  way,  Roger,  the 
boys  will  be  here  to-night  with  your  horses ; 
they're  in  fine  condition,  I  hear." 

"I  will  get  you  to  keep  them  for  me  a 
few  days  until  I  can  make  the  necessary 
arrangements ; 

"Whew!  horses,  a  pair  of  them — on  The 
Hill !  The  students  will  be  envious.  When 
did  you  take  a  notion  to  be  extravagant  ? ' ' 
asked  Graham. 

"I  am  keeping  them  a  while  until  I  can 
find  a  purchaser — they  were  idle  in  the 
Fairfield  stables,  and  I  confess  to  pining 
for  them  now  and  then.  I  must  take  you 
for  a  spin  behind  the  bays ;  they  will  cover 
the  distance  between  here  and  the  Semi 
nary  in  a  jiffy." 

"Roger,  my  son,  something  has  come 
over  the  '  spirit  of  your  dreams, '  this  sum 
mer;  or  rather  since  your  return  to  the 
Seminary.  I  fear  to  see  the  dignified  Sen 
ior  transformed  into  a  man  of  the  world. ' ' 

"Roger's  no  fool,"  remarked  his  broth 
er-in-law,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  betoken 
ing  a  vast  amount  of  worldly  wisdom 
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stored  up  in  his  own  big  brain.  "I'll  put 
up  five  hundred  for  the  bays,  Roger." 

"I'm  not  anxious  to  sell  yet  awhile," 
said  the  owner  of  the  bays. 

They  were  once  more  in  sight  of  the  Ja 
cobs  residence,  and  soon  found  themselves 
beneath  its  hospitable  roof.  Aunt  Polly 
had  made  a  spread  in  honor  of  the  guests, 
who  did  full  justice  to  the  supper.  Much 
talk  and  laughter  accompanied  the  repast, 
and  to  the  company's  entertainment  Roger, 
being  in  excellent  good  humor,  contributed 
his  share  of  wit. 


CHAPTEB  XVI 

JENNY  LIND 

*  •'  Come  to  the  window,  Lucy ! ' '  cried  Isa- 
belle,  throwing  aside  her  needle-work  and 
hurrying  to  peep  through  the  muslin  cur 
tains  upon  some  passers-by.  Lucy's  head 
was  bent  over  a  pattern  she  was  trying  to 
decipher,  but  she  rose  in  answer  to  her 
friend's  exclamation,  and  looked  out  to  see 
a  pair  of  fine  bay  horses  trotting  briskly 
along  the  main  road.  The  horses  were  at 
tached  to  an  open  barouche,  in  which  were 
seated  two  familiar  figures,  the  sight  of 
whom  caused  the  color  to  deepen  in  Lucy 's 
cheeks,  as  she  exclaimed,  laughingly: 

"Oh,  Isabelle,  what  an  'ado  about  noth 
ing'!" 

"I  think  not,"  was  Isabelle 's  reply,  as 
she  continued  to  gaze  after  the  retreating 
vehicle,  both  occupants  having  touched 
their  hats  to  her  in  passing;  for  Summer 
Hill  was  very  near  the  roadside,  and  the 
220 
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sitting-room  commanded  a  view  of  the 
same,  being  itself  visible  from  the  Semi 
nary  grounds. 

"No,  I  think  not,  Lucy,"  she  repeated, 
turning  to  survey  that  damsel  critically, 
for  Lucy  had  resumed  her  needle-work 
with  pretended  unconcern,  and  was  stitch 
ing  away  as  if  her  life  depended  upon  it. 

1  'They 're  the  finest  horses  on  The  Hill, 
and  carry  behind  them  two  of  the  finest 
Seniors  of  the  Seminary.  Mr.  Graham  is 
very  good-looking,  if  a  trifle  supercilious 
with  ladies;  and  as  to  friend  Eoger,  you 
know  our  favorable  opinion.  If  you  will 
not  embrace  your  opportunities  to  enjoy 
his  society — and  his  horses — I  will !  and  as 
soon  as  he  gives  me  the  chance,"  was  Isa- 
belle's  concluding  remark. 

"That  is  well  put,  seeing  he  avoids  our 
society  of  late, ' '  Lucy  made  rejoinder. 

"For  shame!  As  if  every  one  did  not 
suspect  the  reason,  for  all  you  are  both  so 
demure  and  extremely  polite  to  each  other 
when  you  meet." 

"Yes,  when  'we  meet!'  "  repeated  Lucy, 
laughing  outright  at  Isabelle's  frankness. 
"I  predict  an  immense  popularity  for  the 
'Fairfield  man'  since  the  advent  of  the 
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horses  on  The  Hill !  You  are  not  the  only 
one  of  the  young  ladies,  Isabelle,  who  will 
want  a  ride  behind  the  bays;  and  as  for 
mother,  she  was  deeply  impressed  at  the 
first  sight  of  them.  To  make  a  little  con 
fession,  I  have  caught  the  contagion,  and 
have  already  half  promised  to  drive  to 
Alexandria  with  a  certain  person  this  very 
afternoon. ' ' 

"What!"  said  Isabelle  sharply;  "and 
you  never  told  me  a  word  about  it !  I  sup 
pose  you  contemplate  putting  that  poor 
man's  love  to  the  test  again.  When  did  he 
ask  you  to  go  T " 

"Last  evening  only — he  called  here  with 
Mr.  Graham,  and  mother  insisted  upon  it 
that  I  loved  to  drive.  As  it  is  the  truth,  I 
couldn't  deny  the  assertion;  hence  the  invi 
tation.  But  seriously,  Isabelle,  I  wish  you 
were  going  in  my  place." 

"So  do  I,  you  ungrateful  girl!  Have 
you  any  other  news  of  importance  to  di 
vulge  while  we  are  here  in  confidence,  so 
to  speak?" 

"Nothing,  unless  that  Bessie  Wrenn  is 
my  rival  in  that  quarter,  and  has  already 
been  out  driving;  so  your  turn  may  come 
next." 
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"I  shall  be  prepared  to  accept  imme 
diately,  if  only  to  set  Bessie's  teeth  on 
edge,  since  I  know  you  would  not  care," 
and  Isabelle  cast  a  glance  of  scrutiny  at 
the  pretty  face  beside  her,  flushed  to  a  rose 
pink ;  but  Lucy  smiled  serenely,  despite  her 
blushes,  and  Isabelle  refrained  from  fur 
ther  teasing,  contenting  herself  with  say 
ing: 

''What  puzzles  me,  is  this  sudden  change 
in  our  grave  Senior;  he  does  not  seem  like 
the  same  man  since  his  return — more  of  a 
man  of  affairs  than  the  plain,  every-day 
student  we  used  to  know;  and  I  am  uncer 
tain  if  I  like  the  transformation.  Eliza 
beth  thinks  him  vastly  improved;  but  she, 
too,  is  mystified,  if  I  mistake  not,  over  the 
recent  '  extravagances, '  as  she  is  pleased  to 
call  it." 

"He  has  a  right  to  spend  his  money  as 
he  chooses,"  remarked  Lucy,  quietly;  then 
she  added  gaily,  her  eyes  sparkling,  "If 
there's  any  fun  going,  Isabelle,  we  might 
as  well  be  in  it,  eh  ? " 

"Exactly — that's  what  I  call  'common 
sense,'  Lucy  Fitzhugh!" 

"I  shall  give  a  tea-party,  forthwith," 
said  Lucy,  "for  specials  only." 
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"Do  give  me  fair  warning  that  I  may  get 
up  a  pretty  costume  for  the  occasion;  and 
be  sure  to  ask  'specials.'  : 

' '  I  am  in  something  of  a  quandary, ' '  re 
marked  Lucy,  in  a  burst  of  confidence. 
"Mother  wants  me  to  be  particularly  nice 
to  a  certain  gentleman  whom  she  fancies, 
and  of  course  I  can't  tell  her  why  it  isn't 
exactly  pleasant  for  me — I  hate  explana 
tions,  anyhow!" 

"I  believe  you!  In  fact,  I  scarcely  re 
member  to  have  heard  you  make  any;  but 
then,  you  rarely  need  to,  I  will  admit,  while 
I  am  always  rushing  ahead  and  doing  or 
saying  something  I  regret  afterwards." 

"I  like  you  better  for  your  enthusiasm, 
dear." 

"To  change  the  subject,  Lucy — I  am  just 
wild  to  attend  the  Jenny  Lind  concerts,  or 
one  of  them,  and  have  been  teasing  father 
to  let  me  spend  the  week  in  Georgetown 
in  order  to  have  that  privilege;  but  the 
expense  is  not  trifling.  Oh,  it  is  hard  to 
be  cramped  for  a  little  money  at  such  times, 
isn't  it?" 

"Mamma  and  I  were  wishing  we  could 
make  up  a  little  party  to  go  over,  and  our 
Georgetown  cousins  would  willingly  assist, 
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I  am  sure,  did  they  know  we  thought  of  it. 
Perhaps  something  may  happen  yet  to  take 
us  both,  Isabelle;  a  fairy  godmother  may 
come  along — who  knows,  my  dearest?  By 
the  way,  Cousin  Malcolm  took  me  to  the 
Observatory  twice  last  week,  and  it  was 
beautifully  clear  both  nights.  Saturn's 
rings  were  gorgeous  through  the  tele 
scope." 

"  Is  '  Cousin  Malcolm '  the  tall  blond  gen 
tleman  whom  we  met  at  the  Capitol  that 
day  we  heard  Mr.  Clay  speak?" 

"Yes;  don't  you  remember  I  introduced 
you — but  of  course  you  didn't  catch  the 
first  name.  He  has  a  position  at  the  Ob 
servatory.  I  thought  I  told  you,  but  we 
haven't  had  a  confab  of  late,  have  we?  It 
is  his  sister  we  went  in  to  Alexandria  to 
see  the  other  day.  Mamma  has  invited 
them  to  visit  us  this  winter,  whenever 
Henry  can  get  leave  of  absence ;  and  we  are 
planning  lovely  times  together." 

"About  the  concert,  Lucy.  Can't  we 
manage  it  somehow — it's  the  chance  of  a 
lifetime. ' ' 

"I'll  ask  mamma;  she's  splendid  at  get 
ting  up  things,  and  takes  as  much  interest 
as  if  she  were  a  young  girl  herself.  There 
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she  comes  now,  after  a  morning  call  at 
Melrose." 

Hardly  had  Mistress  Fitzhugh  entered 
the  sitting-room  than  the  two  girls  at  once 
besieged  her  to  get  up  a  "Jenny  Lind" 
party.  With  a  hearty  laugh  she  waived 
the  decision  for  the  moment,  saying : 

"We'll  see  about  it.  Strangely  enough, 
I  have  just  been  approached  upon  that  very 
subject,  and  am  rather  in  the  notion  of  it. 
Do  you  really  want  to  go  very  much, 
Lucy?" 

"Indeed  we  do,  mamma;  we  have  been 
talking  of  it  for  a  long  time;  Isabelle  and 
I  were  wishing  our  good  fairy  would  step 
in  with  her  coach  and  four  and  drive  us 
to  the  scene  of  action." 

"If  father  will  only  let  me  go,  I'll  do 
without  a  new  dress  this  winter,  though  I 
need  one  sadly  enough, ' '  sighed  Isabelle. 

"I  hope  that  won't  be  necessary,  Belle," 
said  Mistress  Fitzhugh.  * '  I  will  be  glad  to 
talk  with  your  father  on  the  subject  to 
night;  and  it  strikes  me  we  can  arrange 
matters  to  our  satisfaction.  It  would  not 
do  for  two  such  musical  young  ladies  to 
miss  hearing  the  prima  donna." 

"Thank  you!"  cried    both    girls  in  an 
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ecstasy  of  delight,  while  Lucy's  mother  re 
garded  them  quizzically  as  she  asked 
brightly : 

' '  I  can  trust  you  with  two  gallant  young 
gentlemen,  can  I  not,  my  dears  1? ' ' 

' '  But  you  will  go,  mamma  1 ' '  asked  Lucy, 
looking  up  quickly. 

' '  Yes,  if  it  can  be  arranged.  I  must  tell 
you,  girls,  that  Messrs.  Graham  and  Fair- 
field  have  asked  permission  to  take  you  two 
to  the  concert  next  week,  and  requested  me 
to  chaperon  the  party;  but  as  Mistress 
Jacobs  is  also  going,  it  is  not  absolutely 
needful  for  me  to  go,  too;  though  I  should 
enjoy  it  immensely.  You  have  my  permis 
sion,  Lucy,  to  accept  the  invitation,  but  I 
leave  it  to  you  to  decide.  You  could  stay 
overnight  in  Georgetown  with  your  cousins. 
It  shall  be  as  vou  wish,  mv  dear, ' '  and  Mrs. 

if  V 

Fitzhugh  looked  inquiringly  at  her  daugh 
ter,  who  hesitated  a  moment  before  reply 
ing.  But  one  glance  at  Isabelle's  eager 
countenance  influenced  Lucy  almost  against 
her  will  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  expedi 
tion,  provided  her  mother  would  be  of  the 
party.  And  indeed,  she  was  herself  en 
thusiastic  over  the  prospect  of  seeing  and 
hearing  Jenny  Lind,  the  popular  favorite. 
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' l  This  is  my  answer,  mamma  dear, ' '  said 
Lucy,  running  to  the  piano  and  playing  the 
familiar  strain  of  the  new  "Jenny  Lind 
Polka,"  just  issued  from  the  Baltimore 
publishing  house.  Whereupon,  Isabelle  be 
gan  to  whirl  around  the  room  with  delight, 
and  finally  embraced  Lucy  so  violently  that 
the  music  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
begun. 

The  next  thing  to  do  was  to  gain  Dr. 
Brown's  consent,  which  was  speedily  given ; 
and  finally,  to  notify  the  Georgetown  kins 
folk. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Roger's  concert 
party  proved  a  success,  and  led  the  way 
(as  the  artful  fellow  had  hoped)  to  several 
other  delightful  expeditions  and  drives 
about  the  Seminary  precincts,  and  even  to 
a  horseback  ride  or  two  on  bright  after 
noons  ;  so  well,  indeed,  did  our  hero  acquit 
himself,  with  never  a  word  of  love  thrown 
in,  that  Lucy  was  temporarily  deceived  into 
thinking  he  had  forgotten  the  Clarens  epi 
sode,  and  was  disposed  to  take  their  friend 
ship  in  the  common-sense  light,  after  all. 
Consequently,  her  manner  toward  Roger 
became  less  constrained;  and,  as  Mr.  Gra 
ham  proved  a  redoubtable  second,  and  Mis- 
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tress  Fitzhugh  a  charming  chaperon,  the 
winter  passed  pleasantly  for  them  all. 

One  thing  Lucy  had  not  forgotten — her 
promise  to  help  with  the  West  End  Mis 
sion;  and  this  pledge  she  referred  to  one 
day  in  a  conversation  with  Boger,  saying, 
with  downcast  eyes : 

"I  have  been  long  in  redeeming  my 
pledge,  but  if  you  still  need  help  with  the 
Mission  work,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  it, 
although  I  feel  unworthy  to  offer  my  serv 
ices;  society  life  unfits  one  for  religious 
responsibilities,  you  know." 

"I  have  wanted  to  ask  your  assistance 
more  than  once,  but  hesitated  to  impose 
such  an  obligation  upon  you  without  being 
sure  that  you  wished  to  be  reminded;  but 
I  thank  you  for  your  offer,  as  I  do  need 
you,  and  the  work  needs  you.  You  do  your 
self  an  injustice,  Miss  Fitzhugh,  in  calling 
yourself  unfitted  for  the  Sunday-school; 
already,  in  the  short  time  since  your  com 
ing,  you  have  won  the  reputation  of  being 
a  zealous  church  worker.  Did  you  think  I 
had  not  heard  of  your  efficiency  in  the 
Young  Ladies'  Guild;  or  how  the  poor  of 
the  neighborhood  speak  of  you  and  your 
mother?" 
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11  Mamma  is  a  true  Sister  of  Charity, 
barring  their  peculiar  dress,"  interposed 
Lucy,  gently.  "Perhaps  Isabelle  will  join 
us, ' '  she  added.  * '  She  is  a  good  pedestrian ; 
but  you  do  not  walk  nowadays ! ' ' 

"I  must  exercise  the  ponies,"  was 
Roger's  smiling  rejoinder,  "and  of  course 
they  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  ladies.  We 
can  find  a  carriage  to  hold  four,  no  doubt. 
Will  you  come  next  Sunday!" 

"I  will  let  you  know  before  Sunday," 
said  Lucy  thoughtfully. 

The  next  Sunday  found  her  at  her  post 
in  the  West  End  Sunday-school,  to  which 
work  she  devoted  her  best  energies,  her 
class  of  working  girls  becoming  more  and 
more  devoted  to  her  as  the  months  sped  by ; 
and  her  sweet  presence  gladdened  other 
hearts  than  that  of  the  student  in  charge. 

Mistress  Fitzhugh,  as  well  as  her  daugh 
ter,  being  devoted  churchwomen,  Summer 
Hill  became  the  rallying  ground  that  win 
ter  for  Guild  meetings,  sewing  societies, 
and  the  Ladies'  Missionary  meetings, 
where  enthusiasm  ran  high;  thus  Lucy 
gradually  drifted  back  to  her  old  moor 
ings. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE   LAND   OP   BEULAH 

THAT  winter  marked  an  epoch  in  more 
than  one  of  the  young  lives  touched  upon 
in  these  pages.  It  was  hardly  possible  for 
one  so  spiritually-minded  as  Lucy  Fitz- 
hugh  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  religious 
atmosphere  of  the  Seminary,  where  prayer 
and  praise  are  as  much  the  business  of  life 
as  money-getting  or  society  in  more  worldly 
communities;  the  very  quiet  of  the  place, 
removed  from  all  sights  and  sounds  of 
traffic,  laid  its  impress  upon  the  hearts  and 
homes  of  the  dwellers  on  The  Hill.  The 
Faculty  meetings,  where  Professors  and 
students  met  in  soul-stirring  talks;  the 
wave  of  missionary  fervor  that  led  men 
and  women  to  give  up  home  and  kindred 
for  a  probable  martyrdom  in  China  or 
Africa  (the  two  fields  that  most  strongly 
appealed  to  the  students  in  those  "first 
era"  days) ;  the  daily  intercourse  with  con 
secrated  "teachers,  spiritual  pastors,  and 
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masters" — all  these  things  tended  to  ele 
vate  and  ennoble  the  young  who  came  into 
these  surroundings. 

Roger  of  Fairfield  in  his  senior  year 
became  an  influence  in  the  Seminary  pre 
cincts.  While  he  was  not  one  of  those  irre 
sistibly  drawn  to  the  foreign  field,  he  gave 
liberally  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  others 
for  such  a  career;  but  his  own  heart  ever 
turned  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  his 
native  State,  his  interest  in  them  being  fos 
tered  by  the  colporteur  work  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  country,  where  he  desired  to  cast 
his  future  lot. 

Dr.  Gray  watched  with  loving  interest 
the  development  of  this  sturdy  young  Vir 
ginian  since  the  day  of  their  first  intimacy ; 
and  Roger  became  as  a  younger  brother 
in  the  Gray  household,  for  as  time  went 
on,  the  young  man  found  in  this  beloved 
Professor 's  home  a  refuge  from  the  tumult 
— aye !  even  of  his  own  heart.  Gradually, 
too,  he  came  to  realize  the  power  of  a  life 
which  places  above  earthly  ambition  devo 
tion  to  God  and  to  duty — so  that,  while 
our  hero  still  loved  and  hoped  to  win  the 
object  of  his  love,  he  no  longer  allowed  this 
hope  to  absorb  his  every  thought  and  his 
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higher  energies,  nor  to  interfere  with  the 
purpose  of  his  ministry.  Yet  with  deep 
gratitude  he  noted  Lucy's  renewed  conse 
cration,  and  her  unswerving  devotion  to 
the  church  they  loved,  while  still  preserv 
ing  a  broad  charity  for  those  of  other  folds. 
At  the  mid- winter  lectures  and  the  various 
religious  gatherings  which  formed  the 
Seminary  routine,  the  two  were  wont  to 
meet  frequently,  and  their  former  friend 
ship  became  the  more  lasting  for  its  six 
months'  rupture. 

The  Lenten  service  in  the  "Land  of 
Beulah"  (as  the  Alumni  loved  to  style  their 
Alma  Mater)  was  one  of  quiet  and  increas 
ing  consecration  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
in  the  adjoining  houses  of  Clarens  and 
Summer  Hill ;  every  evening  at  five  o'clock 
Chapel  service  might  be  seen  the  trio — 
Elizabeth,  Isabelle  and  Lucy — crossing  the 
intervening  lawn  to  join  the  throng  of  de 
vout  worshipers;  and  on  Friday  morn 
ings,  the  Litany  service  found  again  the 
three  in  their  places  in  the  House  of  Prayer. 
Often  were  their  clear,  sweet  voices  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  hymns  and  chants 
appointed  for  the  season,  and  as  the  days 
sped  by,  all  felt  a  quickening  of  the  spirit- 
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ual  life  in  following  'the  Master's  forty 
days  of  fasting  and  temptation  leading  up 
to  Calvary.  The  Good  Friday  services 
were  largely  attended,  every  household  on 
The  Hill  sending  one  or  more  representa 
tives,  and  in  some  instances  whole  families 
being  in  attendance,  all  other  duties  being 
laid  aside  for  that  one  day  of  meditation 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Cross.  Each  Profes 
sor  in  turn  gave  a  brief  discourse  on  some 
phase  of  this  absorbing  theme;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  service  was  sung  that  most  ten 
der  Passion  hymn : 

"  'Tis  finished,  so  the  Saviour  cried, 
And  meekly  bowed  his  head  and  died. 
'Tis  finished — yes,  the  work  is  done, 
The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won." 

In  Lucy's  gilt-edged  Prayer  Book  and 
Hymnal  combined,  the  fly-leaf  contained 
this  prayer,  which  daily  found  echo  in  her 
heart : 

1  'Oh,  Thou  that  lookest  down  from 
Heaven  and  dost  prepare  the  hearts  of  men 
for  Thy  service,  enlighten,  assist,  and  bless 
me;  restrain  my  wandering  thoughts  and 
fill  my  heart  with  a  solemn  sense  of  Thy 
presence.  Let  the  influences  of  that  pres- 
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ence  rest  upon  all  the  services  of  this  day, 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen." 

It  was  during  this  period  of  spiritual 
exaltation  that  Lucy  came  to  the  decision 
which  was  to  affect  her  future  more  than 
even  she  herself  could  realize,  choosing  as 
she  did  rather  the  life  of  sacrifice  than  that 
other  life  for  which  her  heart  at  times  still 
yearned.  It  was  this  inward  struggle  and 
ultimate  decision  that  had  given  to  her 
countenance  that  sweet  pensiveness  which 
caused  some  anxiety  to  those  who  knew 
her  best,  yet  dared  not  interfere  with  the 
sacred  battles  of  the  soul.  Easter  Day  was 
a  glorious  one  for  Lucy,  and  a  gentle  radi 
ance  emanated  from  her  as  she  walked 
sedately  beside  her  mother  and  brother 
(for  Henry  was  at  home  on  leave)  to  the 
Chapel  one  balmy  spring  morning. 

Mistress  Fitzhugh,  whose  beauty  was  of 
a  more  vigorous  type  than  that  of  her 
daughter,  looked  the  personification  of 
happy  motherhood,  with  her  handsome  son 
and  lovely  daughter  on  either  side ;  and  if 
the  thought  of  their  dear,  dead  father  came 
to  sadden  her  heart,  she  resolutely  set  her 
self  to  sing  the  Resurrection  song,  "He  is 
risen,"  the  glad  keynote  of  the  Easter  joy 
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reverberating  in  her  ears  with  its  echoes 
of  Paradise. 

"The  world  itself  keeps  Easter  Day!" 
said  Lucy  softly,  as  she  sauntered  home 
ward  with  Henry  after  service,  her  mother 
walking  ahead  with  the  Oberlin  ladies. 

' '  You  cannot  imagine,  Lucy,  how  strange 
it  seems  to  be  walking  with  you  in  these 
quiet  groves,  and  in  this  most  religious 
atmosphere,  after  my  cadet  life  at  Lexing 
ton,  ' '  remarked  Henry,  his  dark  eyes  flash 
ing  as  he  bent  their  gaze  upon  his  sister's 
face  inquiringly. 

"Yes,  brother,  I  can  well  imagine  it," 
answered  Lucy,  thoughtfully,  "because  I 
felt  just  that  way  myself  when  I  first  re 
turned  to  The  Hill.  There  is  a  curious 
sense  of  contrast  to  the  outside  world  which 
must  impress  all  newcomers  here — such 
different  aims  and  interests  from  those 
elsewhere;  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  get 
over  the  feeling  of  strangeness,  although  I 
used  to  be  quite  at  home  on  The  Hill;  but 
I  confess  that  I  have  never  been  happier 
than  in  our  little  home — Summer  Hill  has 
been  a  home,  in  truth,  Hal.  And  have  you 
forgotten  how  merry  you  were  as  a  boy 
at  the  Fairfax  Institute?" 
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"  Indeed  I  knew  every  one  around — that 
is  within  walking  distance;  and  oh!  the 
pranks  I  used  to  play,"  said  Henry  with 
a  grimace.  "I  feel  ashamed  to  show  my 
face  in  certain  quarters,  for  fear  the  people 
will  not  understand  how  greatly  I  have 
changed  in  some  respects." 

*  *  What  a  man  you  have  become,  brother ! 
I  have  always  loved  you,  but  never  before 
felt  quite  the  same  pride  in  you  that  I  do 
now;  and  even  yet,  I  am  but  beginning  to 
have  a  proper  admiration  for  my  soldier 
brother,  whose  praises  are  being  sung 
everywhere — by  the  fair  sex,  especially ! ' ' 

" Perhaps  it  is  the  uniform!"  said  the 
cadet  with  a  merry  laugh ;  but  growing  sud 
denly  serious,  he  added  gravely,  "Sister, 
I  like  not  altogether  your  giving  up  the  gay 
world  so  soon.  We  were  happy  enough 
last  summer  in  the  countiy  with  our 
cousins;  and  our  pleasures  were  as  inno 
cent  as  possible.  None  of  your  long-faced 
Christians  for  me,  Lucy.  And  if  you  must 
marry  a  parson,  as  rumor  tells  me,  pray 
choose  one  that  can  laugh  upon  occasion." 
It  was  Lucy's  turn  to  smile,  as  she  gaily 
replied : 
"I  shall  certainly  take  the  sense  of 
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humor  into  consideration,  Hal.  As  our 
Hebrew  Professor  delights  to  say,  'It  is  the 
salt  that  savors ! '  " 

"And  do  you  honestly  prefer  this  pious 
life  to  the  beau  m,onde?"  asked  Henry,  half- 
mischievously,  for  he  knew  well  Lucy's 
high  spirits  beneath  her  demure  exterior. 

"It  isn't  a  question  so  much  of  what  I 
prefer,"  she  answered,  gently;  "but  what 
is  best  for  me  in  the  higher  sense,  as  well 
as  mother's  wishes — I  hope  to  make  them 
mine  in  future;  and  that  determination 
gives  me  happiness,  Henry.  You  kno\* 
too,  dear  brother,  what  would  be  our 
father's  desires  for  his  children,  that  we 
should  put  our  spiritual  development  be 
fore  all  else  in  lif e — is  it  not  so  ? " 

"You  have  ever  been  what  he  would 
wish,  I  doubt  not,  sister,"  was  the  young 
man's  low  reply;  "and  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  you  in  the  main,  although  I 
cannot  help  a  feeling  of  regret — "  Henry 
paused  in  time  to  note  the  swift  flush  over 
spread  Lucy's  sensitive  face,  seeing  which, 
he  added  softly,"  You  are  a  noble  girl, Lucy, 
who  cannot  go  far  amiss  in  anything." 

"Thank  you,  brother,"  said  Lucy  with 
a  grateful  glance,  as  they  reached  the 
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house ;  and  Henry  stood  aside,  after  open 
ing  the  door  for  her  to  enter,  while  Lucy 
passed  on  to  her  own  room. 

For  some  moments  the  young  man  re 
mained  outside,  continuing  to  walk  back 
and  forth  in  sentry  fashion,  his  handsome 
head  erect,  and  the  glow  of  youth  and 
health  upon  his  cheeks ;  but  with  something 
of  reflection  in  his  eyes,  as  he  thought : 

' •  In  my  soul  I  believe  that  Lucy  is  right ; 
but  oh !  these  fickle  hearts  of  ours.  There 
is  Malcolm  Stuart  coming  next  week  with 
pretty  Nell  to  visit  us.  'Twill  be  a  test  of 
character,  in  truth;  and  who  will  win  the 
day!  But  'care  to  the  winds'  is  the  sol 
dier's  motto;  and  we'll  have  some  jolly 
times  despite  the  parsons!"  was  the  con 
clusion  of  the  matter  in  Henry's  mind  as 

he  answered  the  summons  to  dinner. 

***** 

Fair,  indeed,  looked  Beulah  Land  that 
April  day,  with  its  blossoming  gardens  and 
its  peaceful  homes;  with  its  woodlands  of 
many-tinted  greens  amid  the  snowy  dog 
wood,  with  its  birds  caroling  in  the  Semi 
nary  groves;  and  its  glad  young  faces  re 
flecting  the  springtide  joy,  the  prelude  of 
happy  days  to  come. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

MOUNT  VEENON 

THE  cousins  arrived  Easter  Monday, 
Henry  meeting  them  in  Alexandria  with 
a  carriage  and  pair,  and  the  guests  were 
quickly  transported  thence  to  the  Seminary 
precincts.  The  party  drove  into  the  Sum 
mer  Hill  grounds  just  as  the  sun  was  set 
ting  over  the  western  woods  in  the  direc 
tion  of  Cameron,  its  rays  lighting  the  land 
scape  with  a  touch  of  gold  on  green,  lovely 
to  behold.  At  the  open  door  stood  Mis 
tress  Fitzhugh  with  eager  smile  and  out 
stretched  hands  of  welcome ;  and  beside  her 
the  less  demonstrative  but  winsome  daugh 
ter,  ready  with  her  quiet  greeting. 

Some  months  had  elapsed  since  the  four 
cousins  had  met  in  the  mountains  of  Vir 
ginia,  and  at  the  home  of  mutual  relatives ; 
at  that  time  Malcolm  and  Eleanor  Stuart 
had  been  the  boon  companions  of  Lucy  and 
Henry  Fitzhugh  for  many  a  merry  jaunt 
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in  the  hill  country.  It  had  been  the  first 
visit  of  the  Stuarts  to  Virginia,  their  na 
tive  State  being  Louisiana;  their  home, 
New  Orleans ;  but  lately  Malcolm  had  come 
to  live  in  Georgetown ;  and  on  several  occa 
sions  had  been  Lucy's  escort,  though  not 
with  the  informality  of  earlier  days.  The 
newcomers  were  unlike  their  Fitzhugh 
cousins  in  appearance,  both  being  fair- 
haired  and  of  florid  complexion  and  a  more 
robust  build.  Malcolm  was  tall  and  lithe, 
with  regular  features  and  a  pleasant  ex 
pression  indicative  of  an  easy-going  tem 
perament  rather  than  of  strong  purpose; 
while  Eleanor  was  plump,  rosy,  and  good 
to  look  upon.  She  was  just  eighteen,  being 
four  years  Malcolm's  junior;  and  she  made 
an  excellent  foil  to  Henry,  with  whom  she 
was  a  great  favorite. 

A  week  of  pleasure  ensued,  the  gaieties 
being  planned  in  advance  to  make  the  most 
of  Henry's  leave  of  absence;  and  first  on 
the  program  was  an  afternoon  at  Mount 
Vernon,  whither  the  cousins  were  invited 
to  tea  by  Jean  Washington,  to  whom  the 
property  had  descended. 

Besides  the  Summer  Hill  party  were  the 
Oberlin  ladies,  relatives  of  the  Washing- 
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tons  and  friends  of  Mrs.  Fitzhugh,  whom 
they  asked  to  ride  in  their  own  carriage, 
leaving  the  young  people  to  follow  in  an 
open  vehicle.  The  day  was  as  beautiful  as 
could  be  desired  for  the  expedition;  and 
the  noon  hour  found  the  young  cousins 
bowling  southward  in  the  gayest  of  spirits, 
which  the  horses  seemed  to  share,  as  they 
scarcely  slackened  speed  for  steep  hill  or 
forest  road.  Everything  pleased  the  trav 
elers,  who  were  delighting  in  the  anticipa 
tion  of  a  sight  of  the  far-famed  Mount  Ver- 
non,  as  well  as  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  the 
drive  through  a  new  country.  While  Henry 
entertained  them  with  accounts  of  his  Lex 
ington  pursuits,  they  approached  almost 
unawares  the  immediate  grounds  of  the 
Washington  mansion — in  reality  but  a  sim 
ple  two  story  and  a  half  frame  building, 
crowning  the  hillside  of  the  Potomac,  and 
set  in  the  midst  of  lawns  and  box-hedged 
gardens  such  as  all  Virginia  grounds  of 
importance  were  wont  to  have  in  ante 
bellum  days.  But  as  they  observed  more 
closely,  other  details  began  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  mind 's  eye,  such  as  the  variety  of 
native  trees  of  Washington's  own  plant 
ing,  many  of  them  now  grown  to  a  great 
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size,  their  branches  alive  with  feathered 
songsters  caroling  a  springtide  lay. 

Within  the  house  were  assembled  other 
guests  invited  to  meet  them;  and  the 
cousins  were  at  once  cordially  welcomed 
by  their  hostess  and  her  daughters.  An 
hour  passed  in  pleasant  conversation ;  then 
afternoon  tea  was  served  on  the  lawn,  un 
der  the  coffee  trees ;  and  this  repast  ended, 
the  bevy  of  young  folks  prepared  for  the 
sailing  party  which  had  been  arranged  by 
young  Mr.  John  Augustine  Washington  for 
their  amusement. 

Eleanor  was  fairly  bubbling  over  with 
delight  at  the  prospect,  and  made  friends 
with  everybody  in  her  own  merry  fashion. 
Henry  and  Malcolm  had  many  opportuni 
ties  for  displaying  their  gallantry  in  the 
assisting  of  the  young  ladies  to  comfortable 
seats,  the  disposal  of  wraps,  etc.,  while 
their  young  host  was  attending  to  the  sail 
ing  gear.  Lucy,  meanwhile,  from  her  seat 
near  the  stern,  surveyed  the  happy  throng 
with  a  smiling  countenance.  She  was  wont 
to  l)e  quiet  in  a  crowd,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  water  scene  was  conducive  to  reverie, 
from  which,  however,  she  was  presently 
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aroused  by  Malcolm's  laughing  query, 
*  *  Why  so  silent,  Lucy  ? ' ' 

He  had  placed  himself  beside  his  fair 
cousin,  and  was  regarding  her  with  a 
rather  puzzled  air,  for  this  serious-minded 
Lucy  was  not  exactly  the  gay  maiden  of 
his  dreams,  though  more  lovely,  he  ac 
knowledged,  than  even  he  had  pictured  her ; 
she  was  also  more  reserved  toward  him 
than  formerly,  and  he  wanted  to  know  the 
reason  why.  Lucy's  mood  changed  at  once 
as  she  noted  his  searching  gaze,  and  with 
characteristic  ease  of  manner  she  began  to 
converse  with  him  upon  topics  of  general 
interest,  their  conversation  drifting  into 
the  accustomed  banter  of  words. 

Tacking  slowly  to  the  breeze,  our  party 
watched  the  sunset  on  the  water;  and  twi 
light  brought  a  momentary  hush  upon  their 
laughter,  while  a  soft  young  moon  lighted 
the  pathway  of  the  sailboat.  Presently 
some  one  asked  for  a  song. 

"Let  it  be  'Juanita,'  "  said  Malcolm — 
"I  love  its  music  on  the  water.  Lucy  will 
lead  the  soprano — eh,  cousin?" 

Lucy  nodded  assent ;  and  with  one  white 
hand  playing  in  the  water  as  they  floated 
onward,  began  to  sing  the  familiar  air : 
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1 '  l  Soft  o  'er  the  fountain, 

Lingering  falls  the  Southern  moon. 
Far  o'er  the  mountain 
Breaks  the  day  too  soon.'  " 

As  the  sweet  young  voices  blended  in 
harmonious,  tender  song,  the  splendor  of 
the  evening  cast  a  spell  over  more  than  one 
impressionable  heart.  The  four  Summer 
Hill  cousins  themselves  formed  a  quartette 
of  no  mean  order,  Eleanor's  alto  and 
Henry's  bass  supporting  Lucy's  soprano 
and  Malcolm's  tenor;  and  they  were  used 
to  singing  together  their  favorite  songs. 
In  the  second  verse  Lucy's  voice  trembled 
slightly,  for  she  saw  in  Malcolm's  eyes  the 
lovelight  dawning  as  of  old  under  the 
charm  of  the  hour,  his  clear  tones  thrilling 
her  with  emotion: 

"  'Wilt  thou  not,  relenting, 

For  thine  absent  lover  sigh, 
In  thine  heart  consenting 
To  a  prayer  gone  by? 
Nita,  Juanita! 

Let  me  linger  at  thy  side, 
Nita,  Juanita ! 

Be  my  own  fair  bride. '  ' ' 
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The  momentary  pause  was  broken  by 
Henry's  starting  upanegro  melody  in  which 
all  joined  with  gusto,  bidding  sentiment 
take  wings.  In  another  moment  the  boat 
had  reached  the  landing,  and  its  passen 
gers  were  again  on  terra  firma.  Carriages 
were  in  waiting,  negro  coachmen  and  pages 
in  attendance ;  and  ere  long  the  guests  from 
Summer  Hill  and  Oberlin  were  speeding 
homeward. 

"What  a  happy  quartette  the  four 
cousins  make,  Mary,"  remarked  Miss 
Thomkinson  to  Mistress  Fitzhugh  on  the 
return  drive. 

"And  how  well  they  harmonize  with  our 
young  relatives  at  Mount  Vernon — not  a 
discordant  element  among  them,"  said 
Miss  Phoebe,  smoothing  the  folds  of  her 
gray  silk  with  a  meditative  air. 

"All  F.  F.  V.'s,  eh,  Phoebe!"  was  Mrs. 
Fitzhugh 's  somewhat  mischievous  re 
joinder. 

"You  know  my  weakness  for  'blue 
blood,'  Mary,"  was  the  subdued  reply. 

"You  dear  Phcebe,  you  would  have  us 
women  like  rare  bits  of  porcelain — English, 
of  course — to  be  kept  in  a  glass  case  for  fear 
of  breakage;  and  'tis  a  lovely  sight,  I  will 
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admit,  for  the  connoisseur.  But  you  must 
agree  that  there  are  foreign  wares  of  equal 
if  not  superior  workmanship — such  as 
Sevres,  Delft — yes,  Delft,"  she  repeated, 
with  a  smile  hovering  about  her  lips — "a 
Dutch  make  that  wears  well,  and  is  also 
ornamental  upon  occasion — the  genuine  ar 
ticle,  I  mean." 

"You  are  talking  in  enigmas,  Mary,"  re 
plied  Miss  Phoebe,  plaintively.  "I  like 
Delft  well  enough."  Whereupon  Miss 
Eliza  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  exclaim 
ing:  "Mary  is  right — 'it  wears  well,'  when 
genuine,  as  we  have  reason  to  know  from 
experience  in  certain  quarters. ' ' 

Miss  Phcebe,  still  puzzling  over  these 
strange  speeches,  relapsed  into  a  temporary 
silence,  during  which  the  carriage  was 
slowly  being  pulled  up  the  Seminary  Hill 
by  the  two  stout  old  horses  that  for  many 
years  had  been  carrying  the  Thomkinsons 
over  these  very  roads.  Presently  the  old- 
fashioned  equipage  entered  the  gateway  of 
Summer  Hill,  and  Mistress  Fitzhugh 
alighted,  farewells  being  exchanged  with 
the  sisters,  whose  parting  injunction  was  to 
"bring  the  cousins  to  tea"  the  following 
evening. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


'BEIGHT  STAB 


"Bright  star,  would  I  were  steadfast  as  thou  art." 

— Keats. 


HENRY'S  vacation  was  ended,  and  on  the 
morrow  the  quartette  would  be  broken  up ; 
so  this  last  evening  they  decided  to  spend 
at  home,  it  being  understood  that  an  in 
formal  reception  would  be  given  in  honor 
of  the  departing  guests.  After  an  early  tea, 
and  before  the  hour  for  visitors,  Henry  and 
Eleanor  took  a  stroll  to  their  favorite  spot, 
the' 'Two  Springs" ;  whileMalcolm  hovered 
around,  waiting  for  Lucy  to  finish  certain 
household  duties  in  which  she  was  accus 
tomed  to  assist  her  mother.  In  a  compara 
tively  short  time,  however,  Lucy  came  into 
the  parlor,  looking  her  sweetest  in  a  simple 
white  muslin  frock,  the  only  ornaments  the 
loop  earrings  and  a  fine  gold  chain  about 
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her  throat.  She  was  paler  than  was  her 
wont,  but  the  blue  eyes  had  in  their  depths 
a  subdued  fire  that  gave  color  to  her  face ; 
and  the  quiet  smile  with  which  she  greeted 
her  cousin  when  she  entered  the  room  in 
dicated  her  self-possession. 

"Shall  I  play  'Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night,' 
Malcolm?"  she  asked.  "It  has  taken  my 
fancy  of  late,  and  suits  the  twilight,"  and 
Lucy  ran  her  fingers  lightly  over  the  keys, 
then  with  a  dreamy  air  glided  into  the  soft 
legato  playing  that  suited  her  mood. 

Malcolm  did  not  at  once  answer,  but 
stood  beside  the  piano,  watching  the  grace 
ful  motion  of  the  player's  hands,  and 
scarcely  heeding  the  music,  which  yet  un 
consciously  soothed  his  restlessness.  Pres 
ently,  Lucy,  glancing  up,  noted  his  moody 
expression,  and  quickly  changing  the  key, 
she  began  to  sing  softly  another  of  Moore's 
poems : 

' '  *  This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show, 

For  man's  illusion  given; 
The  smiles  of  Joy,  the  tears  of  Woe 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow — 

There's  nothing  true  but  Heaven! 
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* '  '  Poor  wanderers  of  a  stormy  day ! 

From  wave  to  wave  we're  driven, 
And  Fancy's  flash  and  Reason's  ray 
Serve  but  to  light  the  troubled  way — 
There's  nothing  calm  but  Heaven.'  : 

* '  I  wish  I  could  feel  that  way,  Lucy,  as  it 
seems  to  make  you  happy,  no  matter  what 
occurs  to  mar  your  peace, ' '  said  Malcolm, 
wistfully  regarding  her. 

"I  wish  you  might,  Malcolm,  since  the 
hope  of  Heaven  gives  that  anchor  to  the 
soul  which  it  needs  for  its  happiness.  Do 
not  think,  however,  that  I  am  without  my 
hours  of  anxiety,  calm  as  I  may  seem." 

"You  have  changed  much  of  late,  Lucy; 
it  seems  as  if  some  other  influence  had  come 
into  your  life  since  last  we  met ;  and  though 
I  do  not  reproach  you,  knowing  my  own  un- 
wortlriness,  for  your  avoidance  of  personal 
ities,  yet  I  am  conscious  that  you  are  more 
reserved  toward  me  than  in  the  old  days." 

Malcolm's  dejected  tone  touched  Lucy's 
heart  to  the  quick.  How  often,  in  bygone 
days,  had  it  been  her  joy  to  bring  the  smiles 
to  that  dear  face,  the  light  of  hope  to  the 
eyes!  Once  she  had  thought  it  would  be 
her  glad  mission  to  cheer  and  encourage 
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him  by  becoming  his  helpmate  in  the  ac 
cepted  sense,  but  she  had  become  convinced 
that  the  light  and  purpose  of  a  man's  life, 
to  be  a  permanent  factor  in  his  character 
development,  must  come  from  within.  To 
that  end  she  must  inflict  the  final  wound, 
whatever  the  anguish  of  the  ordeal;  and 
Lucy  nerved  herself  for  the  struggle  with 
all  the  fortitude  she  could  command. 

''Dear  cousin,"  she  softly  said,  looking 
earnestly  into  his  face, ' '  do  not  think  that  I 
could  ever  forget  you,  or  the  happy  years 
of  our  youth — 'Fond  memory  brings  the 
light,'  as  the  song  says;  but  I  know  well 
that  we  have  come  to  the  'parting  of  the 
ways.'  It  hurts  me  to  contemplate  the 
breaking  up  of  our  little  household  of  the 
past  week;  and  even  more  to  know  that 
both  you  and  Henry  must  go  away  from  us 
to  carve  out  your  respective  destinies,  and 
at  no  distant  date.  Only  a  few  months  more 
and  Brother  will  have  entered  upon  an  in 
dependent  career  which  will  take  him  ever 
farther  from  our  little  world;  and  he  will 
never  be  to  us  quite  the  same  thereafter. 
And  you,  doubtless,  will  be  sent  to  distant 
places  on  scientific  missions  as  the  years  go 
by,  for  I  believe  you  will  give  yourself 
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more  and  more  to  the  study  of  those  far- 
off  worlds  we  see  but  dimly  even  through 
the  telescopes.  You  have  your  future  way 
to  make,  Malcolm,  and  you  must  not  be 
hampered  by  any  new  ties.  This  is  one  of 
the  inevitable  trials  of  life — this  parting 
from  those  whom  we  have  best  known  and 
loved,  but  we  must  face  the  crisis  nobly,  as 
becomes  our  heritage — noblesse  oblige,  is  it 
not  so,  dear  Malcolm? — setting  our  gaze 
'upward  and  onward';  truly  it  is  better 
thus  to  look  the  future  calmly  in  the  face." 

' '  You  leave  your  dear  self  out  of  the  pic 
ture.  Do  you  give  me  no  hope,  then,  Lucy, 
of  one  day  winning  both  heart  and  hand  ? — 
that  would  be  my  greatest  incentive  for  the 
future. ' ' 

"You  do  possess  my  love,  Malcolm, 
though  not  in  the  sense  you  mean,  and 
which  we  both,  perhaps,  dreamed  of  in  the 
dear  days  gone  by  forever;  yet  it  is  a 
nobler,  truer  affection  we  shall  hereafter 
give  each  other,  I  doubt  not.  I  shall  always 
think  of  you  as  coming  next  to  Henry  in 
my  regard,  as  a  second  and  very  dear 
brother.  Let  us  banish  all  discontent  and 
accept  our  lives  as  God  has  planned  them 
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for  us,  so  far  as  we  can  read  His  purpose 
with  our  poor  judgment." 

"  'Bright  star,  would  I  were  steadfast 
as  thou  art,'  "  quoted  Malcolm,  with  a 
glimmering  of  sunlight  in  his  handsome 
countenance.  "Now,  if  I  had  Henry's 
chance  of  promotion  and  of  fame,  I  might 
be  still  ambitious." 

"Let  me  be  your  star,  if  not  your  love, 
Malcolm,"  said  Lucy,  smiling  brightly. 

"With  that  hope,  then,  I  must  be  con 
tent,  sweet  cousin,"  was  his  low  reply,  as 
he  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips  and  rever 
ently  kissed  it. 

The  return  of  the  younger  brother  and 
sister  prevented  further  tete-a-tete,  and 
within  the  next  hour  came  relays  of  callers. 
First  to  arrive  were  the  Clarens  represen 
tatives,  both  Elizabeth  and  Isabelle  being 
escorted  by  Seniors  to  whom  Dame  Rumor 
credited  their  respective  engagements; 
next  entered  the  Misses  Wrenn  in  company 
with  Mr.  Julius,  a  new  beau  in  the  student 
world;  and  a  little  later  came  the  trio  of 
Seniors — Messrs.  Ferdinand,  Graham  and 
Fairfield.  There  was  not  wanting  during 
the  evening  a  sprinkling  of  Professors  to 
add  dignity  to  the  occasion;  for  Mistress 
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Fitzhugh's  little  salon  had  a  reputation  on 
The  Hill  which  drew  within  her  doors  men 
and  women  of  riper  years  and  wisdom  as 
well  as  the  young  and  the  gay,  giving  an 
atmosphere  both  intellectual  and  social  to 
the  place.  The  hostess  was  assisted  in  re 
ceiving  the  guests  by  Lucy  and  Eleanor, 
the  former  exchanging  bon  mots  with  her 
friends  as  she  poured  tea  for  them,  stand 
ing  beside  the  daintily  appointed  table. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  the  crowd  de 
creased  gradually  until  only  the  most  inti 
mate  friends  remained,  forming  a  little 
group  about  the  room,  each  with  its  center 
of  interest.  At  last  Roger  found  his  oppor 
tunity  for  a  quiet  chat  with  Lucy,  and  he 
was  quick  to  avail  himself  of  the  vacant 
chair  beside  her  and  near  the  low  window 
opening  on  the  veranda,  where  various 
young  couples  were  enjoying  the  balmy  air 
and  each  other's  society. 

"You  are  almost  a  stranger  at  Summer 
Hill, ' '  said  Lucy,  turning  to  greet  him  with 
a  smile  of  welcome. 

"It  seems  ages  since  I  was  here,"  Roger 
replied,  "but  I  have  been  on  a  visit  to  my 
Valley  home.  Did  you  hear  of  our  long 
drive  up  the  country  and  back?  I  wanted 
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to  show  our  Englishman  something  of  the 
Virginia  mountains,  and  to  introduce  him 
to  my  people.  We  had  a  delightful  trip, 
though  it  took  us  many  hours  to  accomplish 
the  long  journey ;  but  the  bays  were  in  good 
condition,  and  we  enjoyed  the  driving." 

"Altogether,  you  had  a  delightful 
Easter,  then!"  queried  the  young  hostess, 
a  certain  humor  betraying  itself  in  her 
voice.  "You  deserved  it  after  your  hard 
study  and  the  dull  routine  of  student  life." 

Roger's  dark-gray  eyes  shot  a  keen 
glance  at  Lucy,  as  he  replied  in  like  tone : 

"I  have  never  found  the  Seminary  life 
dull — the  thought  of  leaving  here  gives  me 
pain ;  and  I  confess  to  one  drawback  to  my 
happiness  during  my  absence."  He  hesi 
tated,  then  added  frankly :  "I  missed  you 
very  much  and  found  myself  continually 
wondering  if  you  had  completely  forgotten 
me,  in  the  company  of  your  charming 
guests  and  the  gaieties  of  the  season. ' ' 

"We  have  been  gay,"  remarked  Lucy, 
evasively.  ' '  Henry  and  Malcolm  have  been 
as  devoted  to  Eleanor  and  me  as  if  we  were 
queens  instead  of  simple  country  maidens ; 
and  we  four  have  been  here,  there  and 
everywhere  during  the  past  fortnight.  Peo- 
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pie  have  been  so  kind,  inviting  us  to  teas, 
garden  parties  and  the  like." 

"I  can  readily  imagine  it,  since  on  all 
sides  I  hear  praises  of  the  quartette;  but 
will  you  not  set  my  mind  at  rest, ' '  he  added, 
"by  telling  me  that  you  have  given  me  at 
least  a  passing  thought  since  last  we  met!" 

"More  than  a  passing  thought,"  was 
Lucy's  low  reply,  bringing  the  sudden  light 
into  her  lover's  eyes,  seeing  which  she  has 
tened  to  seek  another  topic  for  conversa 
tion,  and  picked  up  at  random  a  volume  of 
Keats 's  poems  lying  near,  saying:  "Do 
you  enjoy  Keats  as  much  as  Milton?" 

"Not  in  just  the  same  way,"  he  an 
swered,  "but  there  is  a  certain  sonnet  of 
his  I  have  been  wanting  to  read  to  you — 
perhaps  you  are  familiar  with  it  I " 

"Not  'Bright  Star,'  I  hope!"  was  her 
naive  retort.  "That  has  already  been 
quoted  to  me  this  evening. ' ' 

"No,  not  that,  but  this";  and  he  opened 
the  book  at  the  lines : 

"Blue!  'tis  the  life  of  heaven,    .    .    . 
The  bosomer  of  clouds — gold,  gray,  and 

dun. 
Blue!  'tis  the  life  of  waters:  ocean 
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And  all  its  vassal  streams,  pools  num 
berless, 
May  rage,  and  foam,  and  fret,  but  never 

can 

Subside,  if  not  to  dark-blue  nativeness. 
Blue!  gentle  cousin  of  the  forest  green, 
Married   to    green   in   all   the    sweetest 

flowers- 
Forget-me-not,    the    Bluebell — and    that 

queen 
Of    secrecy,    the    Violet:    what    strange 

powers 
Hast  thou,  as  a  mere  shadow!    But  how 

great, 
When   in  an   Eye   thou   art,   alive  with 

fate." 

11  'Blue,  'tis  the  life  of  heaven,'  • '  he  re 
peated,  gazing  into  Lucy's  flushed  and 
downcast  face.  "Of  late  I  am  led  to  fear 
that  'tis  my  life — the  look  with  which  your 
eyes  will  greet  me ;  and  I  thought  that  I  had 
conquered  love!" 

Something  of  the  anguish  of  the  long  sus 
pense  of  waiting  for  love's  realization 
crept  into  the  man's  voice  as  he  thus 
touched  upon  his  heart 's  desire,  longing  for 
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the  unbinding  of  the  chain  that  only  her 
hand  (as  Lucy  knew)  could  loose.  With  a 
supreme  effort  of  the  will  she  overcame  her 
shyness,  and  in  one  fleeting  glance  assured 
him  that  he  had  at  length  found  favor  in 
her  sight. 

"I  have  too  long  neglected  our  guests," 
she  said,  rising  to  speak  a  few  parting 
words  to  the  Clarens  friends,  about  to 
depart. 

' '  Lucy,  come  and  spend  the  evening  with 
us,"  said  Elizabeth,  in  an  aside.  "I  mean, 
after  your  cousins  leave.  Ask  your  mother 
to  come,  too ;  we  have  seen  so  little  of  you 
lately." 

"Good-by,  Eleanor  and  Hal  and  Mr. 
Stuart  I ' '  called  Isabelle,  regretfully,  as  she 
waved  the  young  friends  a  final  adieu. ' '  We 
shall  miss  you  dreadfully  from  The  Hill 
circle." 

Eoger  awaited  the  departure  of  the 
Browns  before  asking  permission  to  call 
the  following  day;  then  he,  too,  said  good 
night,  and  took  his  way  across  the  green 
sward  in  the  direction  of  his  Alma  Mater. 
He  did  not  immediately  return  to  the  stu 
dents'  quarters,  but  gave  himself  up  to 
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happy  reverie ;  and  as  he  strolled  along  be 
neath  the  trees  he  heard  again  the  song  of 
the  mocking-bird,  whose  joyous  carol  no 
longer  seemed  a  mockery,  as  on  that  sor 
rowful  night  of  a  vanished  spring. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE  FABIAN  MOTTO 

"For  the  right  moment  you  must  wait,  as  Fabian  did, 
most  patiently,  when  warring  against  Hannibal;  though 
many  censured  his  delays;  but  when  the  time  comes,  you 
must  strike  hard,  as  Fabian  did,  or  your  waiting  will  be  in 
vain  and  fruitless." 

— Fabian  Motto. 

ALTHOUGH  Roger  of  Fairfield  was  not  a 
Socialist  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word, 
nor  had  he,  in  truth,  any  knowledge  of  the 
Fabian  Society  of  London,  of  latter-day 
fame,  yet  its  precepts  were,  in  part,  the 
creed  of  our  young  theologian,  who  wras  by 
nature  more  progressive  than  his  compan 
ions,  and  therefore  to  some  extent  in  ad 
vance  of  his  times.  While  his  orthodoxy 
was  unquestioned  in  the  Seminary  class 
rooms,  there  were  among  his  student  ac 
quaintances  some  who  regarded  his  liber 
ality  askance,  not  a  few  of  the  more  exclu 
sive  resenting  the  independence  and  good- 
fellowship  with  which  he  was  wont  to  meet 
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those  of  high  or  low  degree  alike ;  while  the 
most  conservative  grumbled  that  our  hero 
would  not  let  well  enough  alone. 

In  love,  as  in  theology,  there  was  in  him 
no  changeableness  of  purpose,  but  rather  a 
silent  going  forward  to  the  attainment  of 
his  ideal ;  and  it  was  curious  to  note  how  he, 
who  was  at  first  something  of  an  alien,  had 
come  to  be  a  welcome  guest  in  every  home 
on  The  Hill;  how  rich  and  poor,  learned 
and  ignorant,  alike,  opened  to  him  the  hos 
pitable  door. 

So  it  happened  that  he  was  the  subject 
of  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Faculty 
in  Dr.  Gray's  study,  when  the  Professors 
were  preparing  for  the  coming  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners,  the  Senior  being  the  imme 
diate  topic  of  interest. 

* '  I  have  been  a  close  observer  of  that 
young  man  since  his  entrance  at  the  Semi 
nary,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  him  fail  in  the 
accomplishment  of  any  undertaking,  how 
ever  difficult,"  remarked  Dr.  Gray. 

The  Professor  of  Hebrew  peered  over  his 
spectacles  at  the  speaker,  saying  drily: 

'  *  Have  you  thought  it  out,  Gray,  why  he 
succeeds?  It  seems  to  me  your  protege's 
success  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  his  un- 
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dertakings  are  both  practically  chosen  and 
admirably  planned  from  start  to  finish." 

"He  is  perhaps  a  trifle  far-sighted,"  in 
terposed  a  third  Professor.  "I  confess  to 
having  been  startled  more  than  once  by  the 
scope  of  his  plans." 

"At  least  he  has  'the  courage  of  his  con 
victions,'  "  answered  Dr.  Gray,  with  a 
smile.  "  'Tis  scarcely  a  theological  sub 
ject,  but  when  I  see  him  on  the  point  of 
winning  the  heart  and  hand  of  the  'Fair 
Maid  of  Summer  Hill' — and  against  such 
odds — I  feel  like  crying  out,  'Bravo,  Fair- 
field!'  and  I  am  just  waiting  the  opportun 
ity  to  do  so." 

" Worth  winning,  worth  wooing,"  was 
truly  Roger's  motto;  and  yet  when  the  cru 
cial  moment  came,  Eoger  trembled  lest  he 
receive  a  rebuff;  for  Lucy,  the  lovely  and 
the  fair,  was  not  without  her  share  of 
coquetry — in  this  case  her  defensive  armor 
for  the  native  shyness  concealed  by  her 
ease  of  manner. 

Entering  the  little  parlor  one  evening  in 
May,  Roger  found  the  young  lady  reading 
some  verses  written  by  a  former  student, 
and  in  honor  of  Clarens. 

"What  do  you  think  of  these  lines?" 
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Lucy  asked,  handing  him  the  paper.  ' '  Mr. 
Johnson  wrote  them  for  our  Clarens 
friends  just  after  he  went  away  from  The 
HiD,  and  Elizabeth  copied  them  for  me  the 
other  day. ' ' 

' '  The  sentiment  is  superior  to  the  versi 
fication,  is  it  not?"  queried  Roger,  after 
glancing  over  the  verses.  "There  are  one 
or  two  very  pretty  thoughts." 

"We  girls  like  the  verses  because  of  the 
sentiment,"  said  Lucy,  demurely,  yet  with 
a  smile. 

' '  I  can  certainly  indorse  this  statement, ' ' 
Roger  continued,  quoting,  "  'I  winna  for 
get  Clarens ' — since  I  remember  every  hour 
spent  there,  it  seems  to  me,  since  our  first 
meeting.  Lucy,  you  are  aware  that  my  love 
for  you  is  unchangeable.  I  trust  it  no 
longer  'wearies'  you.  Let  me  hear  from 
your  own  lips  the  'yes'  needed  to  confirm 
my  hope  that  you  love  me  sufficiently  to 
cast  your  lot  with  mine. ' ' 

"And  suppose  I  say  'no'?"  was  Lucy's 
query,  with  downcast  eyes. 

"It  would  make  little  difference  in  the 
end,  and  would  cause  me  much  unhappi- 
ness,"  said  the  young  man.  "And,"  he 
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continued,  with  sudden  energy,  ' '  you  must 
hear  me  now  or  never.  In  six  weeks '  time 
I  shall  be  ordained  and  ready  to  start  for 
my  distant  parish.  You  know  the  charac 
ter  of  the  work,  and  what  a  blessing  you 
might  be  to  me  in  my  lonely  home;  but  I 
have  only  love  to  offer  you,  and  all  depends 
upon  how  you  value  that.  You  will  say 
'yes'  now,  and  end  my  uncertainty!"  His 
impetuosity  carried  his  listener  with  him; 
yet  Lucy  would  not  look  up,  and  again  said, 
teasingly : 

"And  if  I  say  'no'!" 

"Then  I'll  take  you,  yes  or  no!"  was  the 
masterful  reply;  and  suiting  action  to 
words,  Roger  put  his  arm  around  the  wilful 
maiden  and  proceeded  to  kiss  her  until 
Lucy  had  no  breath  to  say  him  nay,  even 
had  such  been  her  intention.  Thus  Roger 
won  the  victory  of  love. 

This  you  would  have  guessed  had  you 
seen  him  a  half  hour  later  step  with  ra 
diant  countenance  from  the  cottage  door 
way  into  the  glorious  sunlight  that  seemed 
in  keeping  with  his  newly  won  laurels. 
Pausing  an  instant  at  the  gate  to  gaze 
about  him  on  many  a  spot  "to  memory 
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dear, ' '  his  heart  swelled  with  grateful  emo 
tion  in  remembering  the  way  by  which  he 
had  come,  and  in  looking  forward  to  a 
nobler  and  larger  future  with  Lucy  by  his 
side  for  weal  or  woe. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  JULY  MEETING 

IN  early  times  the  July  Meeting  took  the 
place  of  the  more  formal  Commencement 
week  of  the  present  day,  the  date  of  closing 
being  extended  into  the  second  month  of 
summer.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  travel 
as  well  as  to  the  social  temper  of  the  Vir 
ginians,  this  annual  gathering  was  the  mo 
mentous  event  of  the  year,  and  caused  a 
stir  of  preparation  in  all  the  households  on 
The  Hill.  The  students,  while  relaxing 
from  mental  toil,  were  preparing  for  de 
parture  and  making  vacation  plans,  many 
being  assigned  to  mission  work  for  the  sum 
mer;  others,  as  the  Seniors,  absorbed  in 
the  writing  of  final  essays;  in  the  winding 
up  of  affairs  prior  to  the  assuming  of  par 
ish  duties ;  in  farewells  to  friends  and  asso 
ciates  in  "Beulah  Land,"  and  last,  though 
not  least,  in  the  coming  ordinations,  when 
upon  each  young  disciple  would  be  be- 
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stowed  "authority  to  execute  the  office  of 
Deacon  in  the  Church  of  God,"  by  means 
of  the  Apostolic  rite. 

It  was  with  mingled  joy  and  solemnity 
that  Roger  of  Fairfield  looked  forward  to 
this  event  in  his  life,  to  be  speedily  fol 
lowed  by  his  marriage  in  the  Seminary 
Chapel  during  that,  to  him,  ever  memora 
ble  month  of  July. 

The  events  of  the  July  Meeting  came  and 
went  in  quick  succession:  throngs  of  visi 
tors  arrived  early  in  the  week;  the  annual 
Missionary  meeting  aroused  great  enthusi 
asm,  speaker  and  sermon  aglow  with  spiri 
tual  fire;  the  Alumni  meeting,  with  its  ac 
companying  collation  to  both  clergy  and 
laity;  the  reading  of  essays  by  the  gradu 
ating  class — all  were  preparatory  to  the 
crowning  event  of  the  season,  Ordination 
Day. 

Long  before  11  A.  M.  of  the  appointed 
morning,  carriages  from  Alexandria  and 
Washington  brought  added  visitors  to  The 
Hill,  and  the  old  Chapel  was  crowded  to 
its  utmost  capacity.  As  the  last  bell  rang, 
the  Seniors  filed  in,  fifteen  in  number,  in 
white  surplices,  with  "earnest  faces  heav 
enward  set,"  to  take  their  part  in  the  con- 
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secration  ceremony.  In  the  chancel  Bish 
ops  and -Professors  sat  in  solemn  array; 
and  after  the  sermon  by  an  eminent  divine, 
amid  the  breathless  silence,  the  candidates 
went  forward  to  the  chancel  rail,  the  three 
orders— bishop,  priest,  and  deacon— repre 
sented  there.  As  the  candidates  knelt  to 
receive  the  lading  on  of  hands,  in  clear 
tones  was  heard  throughout  the  Chapel  the 
voice  of  the  "Iron"  Bishop  Meade: 

' '  Take  thou  authority  to  execute  the  office 
of  a  deacon  in  the  Church  of  God.  ... 

"Take  thou  authority  to  read  the  Gos 
pel  in  the  Church  of  God,  and  to  preach  the 
same.  .  .  ." 

Then  one  of  the  newly  ordained,  clothed 
as  it  were  in  shining  armor,  stood  forth  to 
read  the  appointed  Gospel.  And  as  Roger 
read,  his  voice  gathered  strength,  as  one  in 
spired  of  the  Spirit : 

"Let  your  loins  be  girded  about,  and 
your  lights  be  burning;  and  ye  yourselves 
be  like  men  that  wait  for  their  lord,  when 
he  returneth  from  the  wedding;  that  when 
he  cometh  and  knocketh,  they  may  open 
unto  him  immediately.  Blessed  are  those 
servants,  whom  the  Lord,  when  He  cometh, 
shall  find  watching. ' ' 
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"Blessed  are  those  servants,"  Lucy  re 
peated  softly  to  herself,  as  she  knelt  for 
the  closing  prayer — "Dear  God,  may  I  be 
found  watching,  with  him,  when  Thou 
comest." 

Not  many  days  later  the  Seminary 
Chapel  was  again  crowded  with  its  throng 
of  witnesses,  as  for  the  last  time  Roger  of 
Fairfield  and  Lucy  Fitzlmgh  met  in  the  con 
secrated  building;  and  as  bride  and  bride 
groom  joined  hands  in  the  rite  of  Holy 
Matrimony — as  the  Church  pronounces  the 
bond  which  "man  shall  not  put  asunder"— 
loving  hearts  echoed  the  words  of  the  bene 
diction  : 

"God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  bless,  preserve,  and  keep 
you  .  .  .  that  ye  shall  so  live  together 
in  this  life,  that  in  the  world  to  come  ye 
may  have  life  everlasting.  Amen. ' ' 
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